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Serious Damage 


To Wheat and | 


| 
Corn Continues 


Naeekly Report of Weather 





Bureau Shows Detailed 
Effect of Drought Upon 
Agriculture | 





| 


‘Major Disaster’ | 
To Corn Is Possible 


Hot, Dry Conditions Prevail 
Generally Over Country East 
Of Rocky Mountaifis, Ac- 
cording to the Review 








Hot, dry weather during the last week 
fgain caused serious damage to the 
Spring wheat and corn crops, the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated July 23 in its weekly re- 
view of weather and crop conditions. | 

Damage to the corn crop in many sec- 
tions is beyond renair, the Bureau stated, 
and there was much premature ripen- 
ing and shrinkage of wheat. Showers 
during the week gave only temporary re- 
lief sufficient for a few days. 

The drought continues generally over 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
J. B. Kincer, chief of the division of ag- 
ricultural meteorology of the Bureau, 
stated orally, and high temperatures are 
returning. Unless rains come_ soon, 
there may be a major disaster so far as 


wre corn crop is concerned, he said. 


Danger to Corn 

With corn in the condition described 
by the Weather Bureau, a week or so 
more of drought and heat will mean “a 
very short corn crop,” according to G. A. | 
Collier, in charge of the grain, hay and} 
feed market news service of the De- | 
partment of Agriculture. However, he} 
said, corn can be hurt considerably by 
drought and still recover and produce a 
fairly good crop if rain®come before | 
the damage has become extreme. 

The shortest corn crop since 1901 was | 
in 1924, when production was 2,309,-| 
414,000 bushels, according to records of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
average price received by the pent | 
that year was the highest since 1919. 
Last year production was 2,622,189,000 
bushels, and the largest crop since 1890) 
was in 1920, when the total was 3,208,- 
584,000 bushels. 

Effect on Wheat 
A reduction of the wheat crop by 
ought has widely different effects from 
voluntary reduction of acreage, the chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, Alex- 
ander Legge, stated orally July 23. 

Drought causes great inequalities be- 
tween different sections, he said, so that 
the district where the failure occurred 
may be in distress while other sections 
are comparatively prosperous. 

Serious injury to the corn crop is one 
of the worst things that can happen to 
American agriculture, Mr. Legge said, 
since the question of surplus does not en- | 
ter into the situation as a harmful fac- | 
tor. The effects are injurious generally, 
he said. 

One of the saddest features of the pres- | 
ent drought, he added, is the failure of 
the wheat crop in a certain district of | 
Montana, where the crop failed last year 
also. He said he has the utmost sym- 


pathy for the growers in such a attne- | 


tion. 

The weekly review extends to the 
morning of July 22. On July 22, Mr.|} 
Kincer said, temperatures again rose in 
the Northwest and the drought con- 
tinued. Temperatures in Iowa, the prin- 
cipal corn State, were moderate that day, 
but there was no rain. The review fol- 
lows in full text: 

Another warm and mostly dry week 
was experienced over large sections of 
the country. Following the hot wave of 
last week there were a couple of days 
respite from excessive warmth, but on! 
the 15th high temperatures again pre- 
vailed in the Northwest and abnormal 
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Sugar Beets Given 
Commodity Rating 





Farm Board Asks Growers to 
Develop Marketing Plan 





The Federal Farm Board announced 
July 23 that it has designated sugar 
beets and sugar cane as a commodity 
and has invited representatives of the | 
growers in the 17 sugar-beet producing 
States to meet in Greeley, Colo., Aug. | 
2, to develop a national cooperative mar- | 
keting program fer their product. The 
Béard’s statement follows in full text: 

A preliminary conference of growers | 
representing approximately 75 per cent 
of the sugar* beet acreage was held in 
Colorado June 20 with representatives 
of the Farm Board present. A _ resolu- 
tion was adopted requesting that steps 
be taken by the Farm Board to assist | 
in ths organization of a national as-} 
sociation of beet growers anc it was rec- | 
ommended that a national meeting be 
called with representatives on the basis 
of one grower for each 40,000 acres of 
sugar beets and one grower for each 
State with less than 40,000 acres of} 
sugar beets, selection to be mgade by the | 
cooperatives in areas where the producers 
are organized: 

Sugar beets are grown in the follow- | 
ing States: California, Colorado, Idaho, | 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min-| 
nesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

In 1929 the sugar beet acreage was | 
*717,000 acrese with a yield of 7,672,000 | 
tons having a farm value of approxi- | 
mately $57,600,000, 
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| Undue Aid to National Banks | Advice Planned 


Charged to Branch Proposal 





Secretary of Banking for Pennsylvania Says Program If} 
Adopted Would Subordinate Interest of 
State Institutions 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, July 23 


The proposal for branch banking 
within trade areas as made by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, John W. Pole, 
would lead eventually, if adopted, to na- 
tion-wide branch banking, in the opin- 


ion of the secretary of banking for Penn- | 


sylvania, Peter G. Cameron, who on July 
23 addressed the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks in their con- 
vention at Boston on branch, chain and 


|group banking and the present position 


of Federal bank legislation. 


“The primary purpose of this pro- 


| posal,” Mr. Cameron asserted, “is to give 


national banks such distinct operating 
advantages over State banks that the 
national system will grow at the ex- 
pense of the State system. The avowed 
purpose to lessen the number of bank 
tailures among small country banks is, 


| quite likely, secondary.” 


Mr. Cameron referred to the character- 
ization of this plan as “revolutionary” 
by Dr. B. M. Anderson, economist for 


the Chase National Bank in New York, | 


and quoted extensively from an address 
of Dr. Arderson before the North Caro- 
lina Bankers Association last Spring. 

Mr. Cameron described chain banking 
as having so many objectionable features 
and as having demonstrated its weakness 
so conclusively that it need not be given 
serious consideration. 

“Group and branch banking,” he con- 
tinued, “tare the forms of banking that 


Earphones to Carry | 
Translated Talks 
To Road Delegates 











Four Languages to Be Used 
At Highway Congress of 
Representatives From 50 
‘Countries 





When representatives of 50 or more 
governments meet in the sixth interna- 
tional road congress, in Washington, Oct. 
6 to 11, they will be seated according to 
languages, and speeches and questions 
will be translated at a central point and 
transmitted to the delegates through 
earphones, according to an oral state- 
ment on July 23 by the manager of the 
congress, J. T. Thompson. 

The English, German, French and 
Spanish languages will be used, it was 
stated. 

Mr. invitations had 


Thompson said 


| been sent to 57 governments by the State 
| Department, and that up to the present | 
time 50, including all of the larger coun- | 


tries, have accepted. 

The questions to be discussed, My. 
Thompson stated, include two groups of 
three questions each, the groups to be 


| divided under the principal headings of 


(1) the construction and maintenance of 
highways, and (2) administration, fi- 
nance, regulation of highway traffic and 


| highway economics. 


Agenda of Congress 
The agenda of the congress, which has 
been arranged by the American organ- 


| izing cemmission, in compliance with the 


requirements of the agenda prepared by 


| the Permanent International Commission, 


he said, is as follows: 

Construction and maintenance. 

1. Results obtained by the use of ce- 
ment; bricks or other artificial paving. 
(Methods employed for road construction 
and maintenance in these materials.) 

2. The most recent methods adopted 
for the use of tar, bitumen, and asphalt 
in’ road construction. 

3. The construction of roads 


ee 


in new 
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Primary Standard of Light 


are receiving and should continue to re- | 
ceive our best thought.” | 

It was Mr. Cameron’s contention that 
there is no need for radical changes in 
the Federal laws regarding branch bank- 
ing. The problems, he declared, are not | 
general throughout the United States but 
are confined to particular States. He | 
listed as some of the remedies that might | 
be applied to reduce bank failures the | 
following: Restriction in the granting | 
of charters; raising the minimum capital | 
requirement; consolidations of weak | 
banks; and enlarged supervising agen- | 
cies. 

A limited extension of branch banking } 
by State law might help the situation in 
‘some of the States, Mr. Cameron ad- 
mitted, and added that national laws | 
should be so amended as to give national 
banks the same rights enjoyed by State | 
banks. | 

“County-wide branch’ banking in 
sparsely settled counties in the middle 
west and southern States might be per- 
missible,” he stated. 

“But I can see no good reason for the 
extension of this privilege beyond 
county boundaries in any event.” 

Mr. Cameron deplored the tendency 
toward concentration of power and au- 
thority in the Federal Government. 

“More and more,” he declared, “the 
‘rights of the States to govern them- 
selves have been surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

“There can be no doubt,” said Mr.| 

| 
| 





Cameron, “that there are powerful inter- 
ests at work that are determined to 
eliminate the unit bank of the country, 
‘both State and national, by means of! 
‘branch banking or group banking. 

t “The group banking development is 
‘inspired by a desire for pecuniary gain 
and aggrandizement on the part of a 
compartively few individuals and inter- | 
ests. 

“It has been the unit banking system,” 
;said Mr. Cameron, “that has done so 
‘much toward the marvelous growth and 
development of our country during the 
jlast 70 or 80 years. Does anyone be- 
‘lieve for one moment that the country 
j would have developed anything like as 
‘rapidly and marvelously as it has dur- 
| ing this period if its banking resources 
| had been controlled by a score or so of 
banks operating a nation-wide branch 
banking system?” 
| In discussion from the floor a number 
|of commissioners urged a continuance of 
State banking systems and of independent 
unit banks. Referring to a statement at- 
tributed by Mr. Cameron to Representa- 
tive McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., to 
the effect that we are working in the di- 
rection of one system of bank chartered 
by Congress, L. A. Andrew, State super- 
intendent of banks for Iowa, declared 
the idea preposterous and the statement 
equally so. The dual system has many 
advantages he asserted «and nothing 
should be done to eliminate either of its 
constituent elements. 

Invitations for the 1931 meeting were 
extended on behalf of New Orleans, Kan- 
sas City, Atlanta and Honolulu. 


' 
| 
| 








| Wages for Male Workers 
i ‘ . . ‘ 
| Show Increase in Sweden 


! 
increased 6 per cent in 1929 over 1928 
{according to a report of the Swedisr. 
| royal social board forwarded to the De- 
partment of Commerce by Trade Com- 
missioner F, C. Sommer at Stockhoim, 
Sweden. Since 1918, annual wages have 
increased 130 per cent, day wages 131 
per cent and hourly wages 180 per ccnt, 
tue report states. 

The average increase in real income 
considering wages for males, females, 
and children, as well as living costs over; 
those of 1913 is about 37 per cent, con-| 
sidering day and yearly incomes. 

If particular industries are considered, 
the relative increase is somewhat lower, | 
or 30 per cent for daily and 33 per cent 
|for yearly incomes. | 
‘(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


oe 


| 
Wages for male workers in | 
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Perfected by Federal Agency | 





Bureau of Standards Announces That It Has New Light 
Source to Overcome Lack of Suitable | 
Measuring System 





N THE last two years the Bureau of 
standards has perfected a light 
source which is suitable for use as a 
primary standard of light, according to 
a statement made public on July 23 by 
the Department of Commerce. The 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Up to the present time no satisfac- 
tory standard has been available. In 
this country the unit 6f light (the 
canile) has been maintained by a 
group of 45 carbon-filament electric 
lamps, to which Wave been assigned 
definite ratings when burned under 
specified conditions. To keep the size 
of the unit of candlepower unchanged 
with such electric-lamp standards it 
was necessary that no cnanges take 
place in the lamps themselves, a re- 
quirement which can not be met in- 
definitely by any electric lamp or’ 
group of lamps. 

The new light source consists of a 
hollow inclosure of fused thoria im- 
mersed in a bath of pure freezing 
platinum. It is reproducible in that it 
can be set up anew at any time and 
doe* not depend upor the unchanging 
character of any particular pieces of 
material. It depends only upon the 
constancy, gf a natural phenomenon, 


| 


namely, the fact that pure platinum 

| will always freeze at the same tempera- 
ture. The light emitted each time the 
source has been set up anew has been 
found to be the same, as compared 
with the Bureau’s carbon electric lamp 
standards, within 1 part in 1,000. This 
is about the limit of accuracy attain- 
able in photometry. 

The old electric lamp standards were 
irreplaceable and their loss or a seri- 
ous change in their properties, such as 
must eventually occur, would in the | 
past, have been nothing less than a 
catastrophe. If, however, such a loss 
occurred now, the Bureau could replace 
these lamps without the assistance of 

| outside laboratories by rating a new 
set of lamps in terms uf the light 
emitted by the platinum standard. The | 
relatiun of this light to the present unit | 
of candlepower has been accurately | 
| established as one candle for each | 
1,700 square millimeters of opening. 
It happens, fortunately, that the 
color of the light emitted by the new | 
standard is practically identical with | 
that emitted by the old standard. It 
is hoped that before very long the new 
light source will be recognized gener- 
ally and adopted as an international 
standard, 


| Wood Utilization. 


|farmer’s own crop, some come from th» 


‘Right to Name Power 


minority 


| submitted 


For Home Buyer 





Mr. Lamont Says Guide Will 
Be Published for Use 
Of Public 


NFORMATION on the various points 
to be considered in buying a home 
will be compiled for public use by a 
special committee of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, ac- 
cording to announcement on July 23 by 
the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont. | 


The special committee will be headed 
by N. Max Dunning, of Chicago, said 
the announcement, which follows in 
full text: 

The appointment of N. Max Dunning, 
of Chicago, fellow of the American 
mstitute of Architects, as chairman of | 
a subcommittee to prepare a_ booklet 
which will acquaint prospective home | 
buyers with the various points which 
should, be considered in purchasing a 
house, is announced by Secretary of 
Commerce R. P. Lamont, who is chair- 
man of the National Committee on 
The preparation of 
this booklet has been made one of the 
special projects of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization. 

“A better understanding on the part 
of the home-buying public in regard to 
the principal structural and architec- | 
tural features of a house would give a 
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City Produce Prices 


Found Below Those — 
At Roadside Stands 


Agriculture Department Says 
Desire to Get Freshest 





Supplies Is Chief Reason) ,, 


For Buying in Country 








Seasonable table supplies can be se- 


‘Reserve Board 
_ Analyzes Causes 


‘Board’s Policy, It Says, Con-, 


‘Rate Is Now Lowest 


Commercial Banks Have Been) 





Dr. Doran Names 


Alcohol Advisors 


Group of 15 Will Assist in 


Of Easy Money Finding Solution to Per- 


mit Problems 











HE Commissioner of Alcohol Super- 
vision, Dr. James M. Doran, an- 
nounced the personnel of the new alco- 
hol advisory committee of 15 mem- 
bers in a statement July 23, at which 
time he explained orally that experi- 


° | 
tinues to Be Most Influen-| 
tial Factor in Causing Cost 
Of Money to Decline 





sentative of trade interests proved 
their value as an aid to Governmental 
agencies. 


Quoted in Two Years 





Influenced to Increase Hold- | 


ings of Investments, Accord- 
ing to Board 





reserve banks continues to dominate the 


|money market and may now be said to} 
|be the most influential of all factors in | 


causing declines in the cost of money, | 


|according to conclusions reached by the 
| Federal Reserve Board and made public 
| July 


| 
| 
An easy money policy by the a 
| 


99 
<0 


in its monthly review of condi- 
(Full text of the review printed 
on page 12.) 

The Board arrived at the answer to 
the situation thus set forth by a process 
of elimination which showed an absence 


tions, 


}of any change in the demand for cur- 


rency or in the movement of gold, either 
one of which ordinarily would develop 
important effects on the money market 
in the opinion of the Board. Conse- 
quently, the combination of circum- 
stances, the Board said, had sent money 
rates in the open market to the lowest 
level in five years, and the rates now 
being charged customers are lower than 
at any time in two years. 
General Level Declines 

The general level of money rates in 
e several markets has been declining 
over a period of eight months and the 
Board outlined as the basic causes, all 
grouped within the easy money policy 
of the Federal reserve banks, the ac- 


cured more cheaply on the whole at city cession of funds to the market through 
markets than at roadside market stands | purchase by the Federal reserve banks 


it was stated orally July 23 by the Chief 


of something like $440,000,000 in Gov- 


nea’ , ~~. lernment securities, the inflow of money 
of thc Fruit and Vegetables Division,! om < , 


circulation and an addition of 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, W. | something like $145,000,000 to the coun- 


A. Sherman. 


|try’s monetary gold stocks. 
“If the buyer knows the city markets | tency In 
and where to buy to the best advantage | 900,000, 


The cur- 
flow was given as about $325,- 
only a part of which was re- 


in the long run he can supply his taple garded as seasonal. 


more cheaply in the city than at road-| 
side stands,” Mr. Sherman said. He | 
pointed out that one of the chief rea- 
sons set forth for patronage of roadside 
stands is that of securing fresher sup- 
plies. ° | 
About 50 per cent of the roadside sales | 
are made on Sunday, Mr. Shermar} 
stated. Since the sales are seasonal anc | 
require the time of one who may nct be 
regularly employed, advantage is taken 
of Sunday when members of the farmers’ | 
family are not occupied with reguiar 
duties on the farm, he explained, 


Sunday Is Big Day 
At least 50 per cent of the supplies 
marketed at the roadside come from ih: 


crops of his neighbors, while a percen- 
tage, such as lemons, oranges, bananas, 
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Board Is Asserted 








Three Senators Say Action Need 
Not Await Next Session 





President Hoover’s right to make re- 


Commission cannot be! 
questioned in the opinion of several law-| 
yers of the Senate, who are in apparent 
disagreement with the attitude taken to} 
date by the Department of Justice. 

Among the Senators who share the 
opinion that the President may go for- 
ward with the organization of the com- 
mission during the Summer recess are 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee; 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, also 
a member of that Committee, and Sen- 
ator Robinson (Dem.), of 
leader. 


Federal Power 


“T have no doubt of his right to make 


the appointments,” Mr. Walsh = said 
orally. Senator Norris took the samc 


view, though he said he had not studied 
the act, which he terms somewhat am- 
biguous, to any great extent. 

Senators Norris, Walsh and Robinson 
were all consulted on the matter by Sen- 
ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, which handles the nominations, 
before Mr. Hoover submitted three names 
for confirmation on July 19. 

It is the understanding of majority 
leaders in the Senate that the President 
these names in the closing 
hours of the session because he had been 
advised by the Attorney General, Wil- 


lliam D. Mitchell, that because of the 
| phraseology of the act the appointments 


would not be legal unless made with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

Attorney General Mitchell’s view of 
the law was expressed orally to the 
President without extensive study of the 
statute and the legal precedents involved, 
according to Senators who were inter- 
ested in the early organization of the 
new commission of five members which 
is to supplant the existing commission 
of the Secretaries of Interior, War and 
Agriculture. 

With the failure of the Senate to act 
on the three nominees, however, Presi- 
dent Hoover has called upon Mr. Mitch- 
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| nouncement. 








Commercial banks, in the midst of | 
easy conditions in money generally and 
particularly low call rates, have been 
influenced to increase their holdings of 
investments, according to the Board’s an- 
This increase has been al- 
most continuous since March 
$550,000,000. 

The Board disclosed that the member 
banks had increased their investment 
holdings by $690,000,000 since the mar- 
ket collapse last Fall when their invest- 
ment portfolio was, for the system as a 
whole, at the lowest point since 1927. 
The member banks in New York City 


!took the lead in this direction, having 


started” increasing their investments 
early last November, but the policy now 


|extends to all sections of the country, 


according to the Board’s statement. 
These facts, the Board said, showed 
that not only were the city banks 


| stronger but the country banks as well 


have fortified themselves and are in an 
easy position as well. 


Sale of ‘Indian Blankets’ 
Restricted by Trade Order 


Proceeding on the principle that gen- 
uine Indian shawls are made by hand 





| by American Indians and not by machine, | 
‘cess appointments to the newly created! 


the Federal Trade Commission has or- 
dered N. Shure Company, Chicago dealer 
in merchandise, to cease and desist in 
its advertising from use of the phrases, 
“Beacon Casco Indian Blankets,” “Casco 
Indian Shawls,” or “Oneida Indian Blan- 
kets,” or other phrases that would con- 
vey the idea that these blankets or 
shawls are made by hand by American 


Indians. The company is prohibited from | 


this sort of representation unless the 
blankets or shawls are so made. 


The Commission found that the com- 


|pany’s goods were not manufactured by 


Arkansas, | 


President’s Right Upheld | 


American Indians, but were made, woven 
or knit, by machinery in mills or fac- 
tories. 
am 


Experiments Begun to 
Fire Hazard from Cigarettes | 


| 

| ; : 

| ence with previous committees repre- 
| 

| 

| 

1 

| 

| 


and be-| 
/tween Mar. 12 and June 25 amounted to 





The members always have cooper- 
ated with the supervisory authorities, 
he said, and the result has been that 
the industry was not handicapped by 
unnecessary regulations and the en- 
forcement corps were relieved of con- 
stant vigilance in many instances. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of Industrial Alcohol de- 
siring to promote a better understand- 
ing and bring about a closer contact 
with various scientific, professional and 
trade organizations concerned with the 
manufacture, distribution and use of 
alcohol and liquors for industrial and 
medicinal purposes, has formed a new 
contact committee. This advisory com- 
mittee will cooperate with the Bureau 
in working out problems arising under 
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Probation Licenses 
Given 31 Stations by 
Radio Commission 





Broadcasters Placed on Tem- 
porary Status for Alleged 
Deviations in Frequency 
Or Excessive Power 





Probationary licenses were ordered 
July 23 for 31 broadcasting stations by 
the Federal Radio Commission for viola- 
tion of the provisions of the radio act 
and of regulations established by the 
Commission. a 

Thegstciions were granted temporarily 
authority to operate until the close of 
|; the next license period on Oct. 31, 1930, 
but they must stand hearing on their 
applications for renewal after that date 
to show cause why they have not ad- 
hered to the law. The majority of the 
violations were for “wobbling” or per- 
sistent frequency deviation, causing in- 
terference with the operations of other 
| stations. 

In connection with the Commission’s 
action, the acting general counsel, Ben 
|S. Fisher, explained orally that the com- 

plaints against the stations are for fre- 
| quency deviation; operating with exces- 
| sive power; operating without a license; 
|operating without licensed operators; 
| failure to announce phonograph records; 
failure to announce call letters and loca- 
| tion, and failure to operate in the public 
| interest, and for private gain. 
| “The action is a continuation of the 
| policy of the Commission to check all 
| violations of licenses by stations,” said 
Mr. Fisher. “It has been carried on by 
the complaint section of the legal divi- 
sion, with the cooperation of the radio 
supervisors of the Department of Com- 
| merce, who police the ether.” 
| During the past license period, he said, 
| complaints of various natures were made 
lagainst some 90 broadcasting stations, 
but most of them were minor, and have 
been corrected. ; 

The full text of the Commission’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

In renewing the licenses July 23 of 
|31 radio broadcasting stations, the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission announced it had 
{taken the following action in these cases: 
1 1. Designated said applications for 
{hearing during the term of said licenses. 

2. Directed that renewal licenses for 
said stations be issued on a temporary 
| basis for the term ending 3 o’clock a. m. 

Eastern Standard Time, Oct. 31, 1930, 
leach ‘of said licenses to contain the fol- 
|lowing clause: 

“This license is issued on a temporary 
basis, subject to such action as the Com- 
|mission may take after hearing on the 
| licensee’s pending application for renewal 
lof license. No authority herein’ con- 
|tained shall be construed as a finding by 


J 





| 
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» Reduce 





Representative Rogers Says 


Bureau of Standards Will 


Study Self-extinguishing Product; Discarded Stubs 


Viewed as Mer 


1ace to Forests 





REPRESENTATIVE Rogers (Rep.), 
of Lowell, Mass., is sponsoring a 
movement for the perfection of self- 
extinguishing cigarettes and matches, 
in the hope that use of such *products 
will decrease loss by fire in forests 
and buildings, according to an oral 
statement by Mrs. Rogers July 23. 
Mrs. Rogers stated that she has 
asked the Department of Commerce to 
take the matter under consideration, 
and said that the Bureau of Standards 
has announced it will conduct experi- 
ments to determine if such a process 
can be perfected and at the same time 
not injure the taste of cigarettes. 
Surprise was expressed by Mrs. 
Rogers that manufacturers of these 
products have not experimented along 
these lines before this time. She said 


| that if the experiments of the Bureau 
| of Standards reveal that self-extingu- 
ishing matches and cigarettes can be 
manufactured, it is possible that legis- 
lative action may be taken to compel 
all such manufacturers to produce 
their product so that it will be self- 
extinguishing. 

Cigarettes are held by the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, 
to be the largest potential source of 
forest fires, and the Service is seeking 
an effective means o. eliminating this 
menace at its source, it was stated 
orally at the offices o* the Service. 
| An effort was made about a year 
| ago to have cigarette companies co- 
operate to reduce the hazard, it was 
stated, but the response to invitations 
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Stockmen Seek 
Modification of 
Packers Decree 


Livestock Advisory Commit- 

tee Asks Farm Board to 

_ Support Change in Aid of 
Grazing Industry 


‘Retailing of Meats 
By Packers Sought 


Recommendation Also Is Made 
That Federal Government 
Purchase Only Domestically 
Produced Meat 











A recommendation that the Federal 
Farm Board use its influence to obtain 
modification of the packers consent de- 
cree, so that packers may retail meats, 
was presented to the Board July 23 by 
the livestock advisory committee, the 
Board announced. 

The Committee is an organization es- 
tablished under the agricultural market- 
ing act to represent the livestock indus- 
try in its dealings with the Board. Its 
members are chosen by the livestock co- 
operative associations. 

The Committee stated that it felt such 
_modification of the consent decree 
might result in a closer relation between 
livestock prices and retail meat prices. 
It commended the Board for its policy 
of calling to the attention of consumers 
the prices of cattle and beef. 

| Other recommendations were that the 
| Board keep livestock raisers advised of 
| the probable needs of the trade, that 
surveys be made of production and prob- 
able demand for livestock, that the Gov- 
ernment buy only American-produced 
meats, and that other services be per- 
formed by the Board. The Board's state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Recommendations Made 


The Livestock Advisory Committee has 
been considering the various phases of 
the livestock industry at a meeting in 
Washington the last two days, and to- 
Gay submitted the following recommen- 
dations to the Federal Farm Board: 

1. The present condition of the mar- 
ket for beef cattle indicates the need of 
an orderly marketing program. The agri- 
cultural marketing act provides amply 
for the control of marketing through 
producer-owned and producer-controlled 
associdtions and the financing of such a 
program. We would urge the producers 
of livestock so to organize their market- 
ing as to effectively match suppl 


and 
demand, Further, we would urge all pro- 
ducers of cattle, where feed is available, 


~ 


to withhold shipments of cattle not fin- 
ished until they are ready for market, 
and thus stabilize both receipts and 
prices. 

_ 2. That if adequate data are available 
in the Board, in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, or elsewhere, the Board issue 
or request to be issued information as 
to the probable market supplies of cat- 
tle in the second half of the current cal- 
endar year and in the first half of the 
next calendar year. We believe this 
would be conducive to orderly marketing. 

3. That the livestock advisory com- 
mittee regards the Board’s policy of 
keeping consumers informed of cattle and 
beef prices as distinctly helpful, and 
urges its continuance. 

4. It is the opinion of this committee 
that in the interest of both the pro- 
ducers of livestock and the consumers of 
our product that the so-called packers 
consent decree should be so modified to 
permit the packers to retail meat and 
thus determine for those who produce 
and buy livestock products whether the 
retail price can be materially lowered. 
A majority of beef cattle killed under 
Federal inspection are now sold to the 
four large packers affected by the con- 


J 
Oil From Cherry Pits 
Found to Be Useful 


Ready Demand Is Predicted by 
Department of Agriculture 
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Oil extracted from waste cherry pits 
has been found valuable for various pur- 
poses, and a market is ready for more 
commercial production, according to a 
statement by the Department of Agri- 
culture on July 23. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

In their quest for waste farm prod- 
ucts which may be utilized commercially, 
chemists: of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have recently com- 
pleted a study of the properties of 
cherry-kernel oil. Their findings justify 
the belief that this oil would find read 
use if it were produced in large cneni 
quantities. 

In many respects cherry-kernel oil is 
similar to that from almond, apricot, and 
peach kernels, according to C. S. Jamie- 
son and §, I. Gertler. The results of 
their investigations indicate that it 
should prove useful as a high-grade salad 
oil, and suitable for use in the manu- 
facture of various cosmetics, and for 
some pharmaceutical preparations. Lim- 
ited quantities have been used for such 
purposes and have given good results, 

It is estimated that more than 100,- 
000,000 pounds of sour cherries are 
canned every year in Michigan, New 
York, and Wisconsin. The pits, which 
amount to 12 to 15 per cent of the fruit, 
contain about 28 per cent kernel and 72 
per cent shell. 

The oil content of the kernels ranges 
from about 32 to 40 per cent. all 
the pits separated at the canning plants 
were utilized for oil, the annual produc- 
;tion would amount to more than 4,000,. 
000 pounds, 
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‘in Mexico of a right to the water of 


National servitudes has ever suggested | 
,one which would interfere with the en- 
jjoyment by a nation within its own ter- 
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Dpposition Voiced Against Reputed Plan 


To Settle Mexican Claim of Water Rights 


Representative Swing Declares That Allowing Mexico Half of Water 
Impounded by Boulder Dam, Buying Back Portion Not Needed, 
Would Be Unfair to This Country 


+ 


The Secretary of State, Henry L.*was necessary to the development of its 
Stimson, has received a letter from Rep-| resources or the comfort of its people.” 


resentative Swing (Rep.), of El Centro,| 


Calif., taking issue with a reported plan 


to allow Mexico one half of the waters | 


to be impounded by Boulder Dam, with 
the understanding that the United States 
would buy back from Mexico that part of 
the water which tHe latter did not need. 
Mr. Swing maintains that Mexico has 
no right to the water of the Colorado 
River above the boundary, but is entitled 
“only to such water as the United States 
allows to run to her. 
Mr. Swing has also written a letter 
to LawrenceM. Lawson, newly appointed 
. member of the International Water Com- 
mission protesting against the reported 
settlement with Mexico, and also against 
the report that the American negotia- 
tors are arranging with Mexico for that 








The Attorney General held that if the 
United States were sovereign anywhere 
within its territory, it was sovereign 
down to the boundary line and that no 
foreign power could be recognized as 
having the right to dictate to the United 
States what its citizens could or could 
not do with its water resources so long as 
the same remained upon American soil. 


What Attorney General Judson Har- | 
about the Rio Grande River | 


mon said 
is absolutely true regarding the Colo- 
rado River. When the Imperial Valley 


began to give notice of its intentions to! 


divert a substantial amount of the water 
out of the Colorado River, Mexico again 
protested to the State Department with 
reference to their increased use of the} 
waters of this river and this protest was | 


country to use the money derived from|referred by the State Department to the 


the sale of water to the United States | 
for the settlement of American claims | 


.. against Mexico. 


The full text of Mr. Swing’s letters} 
to Secretary Stimson and Commissioner 
Lawson follow: 


Public Opinion Believed 


Unit Against Proposal 
“My dear Mr. Secretary: Rumor per- 
sists that in:the new negotiations whica | 
it is expected will be taken up with 
Mexico over the utilization of the inter- 
_boundary waters, that the United States | 
‘will propose or consent to the recogni- 
..tion of a present existing right to Mex- 
ico to a substantial portion of the waters | 
of the Colorado River and then buy back | 
from Mexico a certain portion of this | 
water needed for irrigation of lands in 
the United States. ; 
“I can hardly believe that there is, 
‘any foundation for this rumor, but be- 
cause of its persistence, I am prompted, 
as a-precautionary measure, to call your 
attention to the fact that every person! 


~ who has made any considerable study of 


international law relating to interna-| 
tional water, and of our treaties with 


| but it negatived completely the protest 


Attorney General for investigation and 
report. An exhaustive investigation was 
made under the direction of Marsden C. 
Birch, a special attorney in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which report was pre- 
sented to the State Department on Sept. 
28, 1930. The report was not published 


| 


of Mexico and approved the development 


in the Imperial Valley based on the di-|. 


version and use of the waters of the| 





to an opinion of the Attorney General 


line, I am of the opinion that the treaty 
provisions mentioned would not be ap- 
plicable, and in this connection I refer 


’ 


dated Dec. 12, 1895, holding that the 
taking of water for irrigation purposes 


from the Rio Grande 


tries.” 


This opinion 


in the United 
States, above the point where it forms 
the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico, is not prohibited by 
| treaty provisions between the two coun- 


was subsequently ap-|of | 1 
| proved by Secretary of State Kellogg, | which a conspiracy in violation of the 
and the same Committee at a later date|Sherman Anti-trust Act was charged. | 
requested an opinion upon my bill au-| The cases are docketed under the title of | 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMEN 


Supreme Court Farm Board Has Not Helped 
_ Farmer Much, Says Mr. Ayres 


Asked to Review 





Decisions Upholding Charges 





The Associated Bill Posters of the 
| United States and Canada, formerly the 
;Outdoor Advertising Association of 
| America, Inc., has just asked the Su- 
|preme Court of the United States for 
writs of certiorari to review two cases 
decided against it by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit in 





| 


thorizing the construction of the Boulder) Associated Bill Posters of the United 


Dam. 
While it is true that at this date the 
Mexican government is protesting our 


right to divert and use waters of the | 
impairment of | 


Colorado River to the 
navigation, still that has not always been 
their position. In 1912, Engineer Eme- 


terio de la Garza Jr., on the Colorado | 


River made to Mexican minister fomento 
Sept. 28, 1912, the following report: 


20, 


Early Settlement 
Declared Necessary 


“Every taking of water in the Amer- 
ican territory diminishes the property 


‘ered, the italicized language gives evi- 


Colorado River. In this exhaustive re-| Which the nation has in the part of the 
port, the Attorney General says: | river which traverses Mexican territory, 

“The first thought from a reading of | and consequently, causes an injury to the 
this last quotation would naturally be|nation. The republic, however, can not 
that the provisions of Article VII of the | prevent the waters from being taken in 


first treaty, relative to the construction | American territory, but has a perfect | pat bad’: 
| ployed by the association but their licenses 


of any work that might impede or in-/| right to prevent the waters taken in 


| terrupt navigation on the Colorado, were | American territory from being carried 


But when carefully consid-| across the Mexican territory; thence, if 
| waters have been taken, decreasing the 
|volume of the river to the prejudice of 


retained. 


dence of a restriction of such provision 
to that portion of the stream where the 


same is a boundary line. And the diver- | close the door to the entrance of these 


sion of the water by the canal of this| 
company being wholly within the United | 
States, and within the purview of the | 
restriction, relieves the company from | 
any claim of conflict with these treaties. | 


waters into Mexican territory, because 
it does not have to lend itself to that 
which may injure it or result to its 
prejudice.” 

A more complete compilation of all 


Mexico on the subject of the Coloradu| (Report of the Attorney General of the | authority upon this subject has been 
River, have all arrived at the conclusion| United States concerning the condition | made by Mr. Karl Keeler, engineer to 
that Mexico has no title to any part of | of Colorado River in California, etc.,| the State Department, and whom I under- 


the water of the Colorado River at the 
present time and, therefore, she has} 
nothing to sell us. | 

“The latest and best compilation on 
this subject that I have seen is that| 
prepared by Karl F. Keeler, of your} 
own Department, which compilation is | 
being published as a House document by | 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. This matter has been passed upon | 
numerous times by our State Depart- 
ment, beginning with the first diversion 
of water from the Colorado River for 
the benefit of the Imperial Valley and 
subsequently on the first introduction 
of my bill to authorize the construction 
of Boulder Dam. All of these opinions 
have consistently held that Mexico is en- 
titled only to such water as we allow 
to run down to her, or which we, as a} 
matter of comity between nations, agree | 
voluntarily to give her under the treaty 
which we are, now undertaking to ne- 
gotiate. 

“I feel quite certain that public opin- 
ion in the seven Colorado River Basin 
States is a unit against the recognition | 


the Colorado River which we all firmly 
“Such a treaty, in my opinion, would 


of the Senators | 
most directly in- 


the united opposition 
from those States 


1 
Legal Rights of Nations | 
In Water Controversy 


. Mr. Swing’s letter to Commissioner | 
Lawson follows in full text: | 

Dear Mr. Lawson: Permit me to con-| 
gratulate you on the success you have} 
attained as International Boundary Com- |} 
missioner and trust that similar success 
will accompany your efforts in behalf of 
the solution of the international water | 
problem. I think it is only fair to cail 
your attention to what I consider to be 
teh rights of the United States citizens 
into the waters of the Colorado. Be-| 
fore you can negotiate, of course, you| 
must know the legal rights of the two 
nations in the controversy. To begin 
with, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween international rights and conces- 
,Sions made in treaties in international 
, rights and those which exist in the ab- 
Concessions made in 
a treaty may be contrary to international 
law but according to the opposite party 
in the interest of comity between 
nations. 

I make bold to state that up to the| 
‘present time there has been no Ameri- 
can in a responsible position who has| 
held that Mexico has any right to dictate 
to the United States as to what she can} 
or may do with the waters of the Colo- 
rado River so long as they remain wholly | 
upon American soil. In other words, | 
the storing of all of the waters of the 
Colorado River in the Boulder Dam and} 
the subsequent use of all of the waters 
so stored on American soil, would be 
strictly Within the legal rights of the 
‘United States. 

The bible, so to speak, on the sub- 
ject of the international rights as viewed | 
from the American point of view, is the} 
opinion of the Attorney General, Judson 
, Harmon, published in volume 21, Opinions 
of the Attorney General, in pages 276- 
278. This opinion grew out of a protest 
by Mexico against the building of reser- | 
voirs in the United States on the Ric | 
Grande which threatened to divert the 
opportunity of the Mexican citizens to 
use in Mexico waters of the Rio Grande | 
it had crossed the international 
boundary line. The Secretary of State | 
addressed this question to the Attorney 
‘General: “By the principles of interna- 
‘tional law, independent of any special 
‘treaty or convention, may Mexico right- 
«fully claim that the obstruction and di- 
‘versions of the waters of the Rio 
Grande in the Mexican minister’s note 
referred to, are violations of its rights 
; which should not continue for the fu- 
-ture and on account of which, so far 
(as the present is concerned, Mexico 
should be awarded adequate indemnity ?” 


‘Doctrine of International 
Servitudes Discussed 


The Attorney General then discussed 
the doctrine of international servitudes | 
and the principle of general and abso- 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





lute sovereignty of each nation within 
! its own borders and concluded.that: 


“No believer in the doctrine of inter- 


ritory of whatever was necessary to the 


| 330 of said hearings. 


jof the treaty of 


'with no reduction of pay, and for the | 


|for less than at any time since 1921, the | 


p. 58.)” 
Obligation to Keep 
River Navigable Denied 


I, likewise, spent many weeks making 
an exhaustive study of everything that 
had up to that time been written upon 


| the subject of international water rights 


including all of our treaties with Mex- 
ico and arrived at the specific conclusion 


/that there was nothing in international | 


law or existing treaty with Mexico which | 
in anywise placed an obligation upon the | 
United States to let water run down the | 
Colorado River sufficient to “keep it 
navigable.” This opinion was printed in| 
the hearings of the House Committee on | 
Irrigation of Arid Lands on the All-' 
American Canal for Imperial Valley, } 
part 2, Sept. 19 to Oct. 29, 1919, at page 


ag called | 


Secretary of State Lansing’ w 
upon by the House Committee on Arid 
Lands for an opinion upon a bill intro- 
duced at my request authorizing the 
construction of an all-American canal | 
to divert a large amount of the water | 
from the Colorado River and carry the 
same into the Imperial Valley from which 
the irrigated area in that community 
could be greatly expanded. In his opin- 
ion, the Secretary held that since the 
proposed works would be constructed en- 
tirely within the United States there 
was no treaty provision with Mexico for 
constructing the project. He states: 

“I am of the opinion that the said 
provisions of the ‘treaty of 1853, taken 
in connection with the quoted provisions 
Guadalupe Hidalgo 
of 1848, contain a prohibition of action 
by either government along the common | 
boundary line which might impede navi- 
gation in the Colorado River. However, 
with respect to a work, such as is pro- 
vided for in the bill under consideration, 
being wholly within Unnited States terri- 
tory and not along the common boundary 
» 


Costs of Farm Produce 
Decline in New Hampshire 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, July 23. 
The purchasing power of the consum- 
er’s dollar in this State, as far as agri- 
cultural produce is concerned, has stead- 
ily increased during the past year until | 
now it is greater than at any period for | 
the past four or five years, according to | 
Deputy State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Lawrence A. Carlisle, of this city. | 


For the wage earner sure of his job | 








person of fixed income, that ogre of the | 
postwar period, the high cost of living, 
isn’t the terrifying figure it used to be, | 
since now, at least in buying meat, dairy | 
products, farm produce of all kinds, the 
retail consumer’s dollar goes much far- 
ther than it has for a long time, Mr. 
Carlisle asserted. a, 

He is marketing agent for the State 
department of agriculture and in his 
routine work keeps constantly in touch | 
with the trends of the market, being an 
authority on prices in this county and} 
in the State as a whole. | 

Mr. Carlisle quoted prices in beef and | 
lamb and all kinds of meat, showing that | 
their prices are cheaper, when compared 
with the prices that prevailed last year. 

Although pork is holding up fairly 
well, an exception, it also has had a 
temporary falling off. Poultry is much 
lower than a year ago. Butter is selling | 





deputy commissioner stated. | 





Late Lettuce States Report 
Increase of 16 Per Cent: 


An increase of 16 per cent in lettuce 
production in the first of the late groups 
of lettuce-growing States is forecast 
this year, according to a statement July 
23 by the Division of Crop and Live-' 
stock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics, of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. This group of States includes | 
California, Colorado, New Mexico, New| 
York and Pennsylvania. 

The statement follows in full text: 

_ The acreage in these States shows an 
increase of 10 per cent and prospective! 
yields average heavier than those ob- 
tained last year. Reports to date give} 
complete indications on acreage in| 
all the States, showing an increase of 
18 per cent. Production, either harvested 
or in prospect, has so far been reported 
for States having about five-sixths of 
this year’s acreage and is indicated to 





‘development of its territory or whatever |be 35 per cent greater than in 1929, 


jit being done 


| mr ee - — — — 
Total Figures on Unemployment 


And Population to Be Ready in August 


stand will be made a special advisor to 
you upon this matter. His memorandum 
is being published together with the re- 
port of the American section of the Inter- 
national Boundary Water Commission to 
whose duties ‘you have just succeeded. 
The reason I am emphasizing the 
American view that has been asserted 
continuously since the controversy with 
Mexico first arose, is that there con- 
tinues persistent rumor that American 
negotiators are to concede Mexico a right 
to a large amount of the Colorado River 
water and then buy back for a sum suffi- 
cient to enable Mexico to pay the numer- 
ous claims that have been filed against 
her by American citizens. I do not ob- 
ject to my Government buying the claims 
of its citizens which are due and owing 
them from Mexico as an act of generos- 
ity both to its citizens and to Mexico 
if this is considered to be proper. I do, 
however, most seriously protest against 
n in a roundabout way 
whereby we are compelled to concede to 
Mexico a right in and to the waters of 
the Colorado River before 
reach the international boundary line. 
The seven Colorado River Basin States 
are a unit on the position that Mexicc 
has no legal right in and to the waters 


of the Colorado River and must not. ve! 


granted any until after the needs of the 
United States are first supplied. I am 
certain that any treaty which undertakes 
to make a different arrangement will be 
bitterly fought by the 14 Senators from 
those seven States who I believe would 
be able to defeat its ratification. 


it may be necessary to grant to Mexico 


| by a treaty the right to use enough of 


the waters of the Colorado River to sus- 
tain the land which was in cultivation 
in Mexico at the time these negotiaticns 
were begun. That area is approximately 
200,000 acres, allowing 3% acre feet of 
water to each acre of land. You would 
have a concession of less than 750,000 
acre feet of water to be allocated to 
Mexico. 

The treaty should be pressed to a vig- 
orous conclusion. Delay has been part 
of the game of Mexico. Under cover ot 
delay, every effort has been made by the 
interests in lower California to rapidly 
expand the area throughout California 
in order to thereby increase the equitable 
claim for additional water from the Colv- 
rado River. This must not be tolerated. 


I trust, therefore, that you will be sue-| proved varieties, a recent survey by the 
cessful in an early settlement of this} United States Department of Agricul- 


problem. 


its waters | 


| the nation, the nation has the right to} 


jaction on the part of the association 


|States and Canada et al. v. Rankin Co. 
jet al. Nos. 317 and 318. 
The association is described in the 


board of trade, its membership consist- 
ing of individuals, firms and corporations 
engaged in national billposting business 
in the United States and Canada. 


Former Plan Abandoned 


that the petitioners and other defendants 
conspired to monoplize national billpost- 
ing business, and by means of their 
monopoly restrained interstate commerce 
in posters. These respondents were solic- 
itors of contracts for national advertis- 
ing in billposting service. The petition- 
ers, it is noted, accepted such contracts 
only from solicitors employed or “li- 
censed” by the association. Formerly, 
it is stated, the respondents were em-| 


were terminated in 1911 and 1913 and 
their contracts thereafter refused. This 


was claimed to be a violation of the 
anti-trust laws and these suits were 
instituted against it, resulting in an) 
award of treble damages to the respond- 
ents by the courts. 

In 1912 the United States brought a 
proceeding in equity against the associ- 
ation charging violations of the anti- 
trust act substantially the same as the 
allegations in the present suit, it is 
stated. This action was terminated fa- 
vorably to the Government in 1916 and} 
following the entry of the decree the 
association at once abandoned its former 
plan of official solicitation and there- 
after business was freely accepted from! 
all responsible sources. 


Grounds, of Defense 


It is contended in the brief in support 
of the petitions that the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit im- 
properly ruled that the evidence showed 
that the failure of the association to re- | 
new the respondents’ licenses, “which is 
the specific cause of the alleged damage,” 
was not an act done in furtherance of 
the alleged combination and conspiracy. | 
Further, it is insisted that the business 
in which the association was engaged 
was not interstate commerce. 

The reason urged by the association 


Anti-trust Suits «= 


petition for the writs as an incorporated | 


The respondents, it is set out, claimed | 


| tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 





And Making 


s Member of House Expresses Hope for Some Plan 
Putttng Agriculture on Parity With Industry 


It Profitable 





Against Association of! Representative Ayres (Dem.), of 

Bill Poste | Wichita, Kans., a minority member of 

E ters Alleged to Be i. House Committee on Appropriations, 
rroneous 


in a statement July 23, said he hoped the 


Federal Farm Board would formulate, 
some successful plan to benefit, agricul- 
lture. All it had proposed so far, he 
| said, was to tell farmers to produce less. 
|He said the Board, after a year’s trial, 
| backed by huge appropriations, with Con- 
|gress ready to appropriate $500,000,000 
| for its revolving fund to aid it in stabiliz- 


jing agriculture and having put at its 


jdisposal appropriations constituting a! 


|substantial part of that $500,000,000 
‘fund, has not disposed of agricultural 


|farm products, nor put agriculture on a| 
| parity with industry. 


| Mr. Ayres’ statement follows in full ; 


, text: 


Voted for Measure 


I voted for the agricultural marketing | 
|act which created the Federal Farm} 
Board and which authorized a maximum | 
lof $500,000,000 of revolving fund along | 
|with upwards of $1,000,000 for the ad- | 
|ministrative expenses of the Board as| 
well. Practically every member of both| 
the Senate and House similarly sup- 
/ported that act. So we have all gone 
ahead on the assumption and the under- 
standing that much would be accom- | 


surplus,-nor stabilized the market for| 


;of this country fair prices for their 
products. And it cannot be claimed. it 
has brought about agricultural equality 
with industry. And lastly, in my opin- 
ion, what foreign market the farmer had 
has been taken from him by the new 
tariff law. The new tariff measure, as 
I view it, has erected a wall so high as 
; to make it impossible for the foreigners 
| to bring their product; into this country 
to sell them, and with the proceeds buy 
into our surplus farm products for ex- 
port to foreign markets. 
New Formula 

So far the Farm Board’s only method 
of meeting the agricultural problem is 
for the farmers to produce less. Here- 
tofore the men in the great farming 
areas of this country have had to battle 
with the elements. Those planting the 
crops have not known whether there 
would be floods or drouths or other 


| visitations to plague them and cause 


them losses. Now we have the new for- 
mula of the Federal Farm Board that 
the farmers of the United States are to 


lem, a declaration of the Board that 
farmers should plant less, decrease their 
the price of grain, for instance, will be 
lower than it has been for the past 
seven years. 

I ask in all seriousness—as one who 


| supported the act creating the Board, as 


one of the numerous members of the 





plished to aid agriculture through the) 
operations of the Board. 

The law creating the Board has now} 
been in effect and the Board has been| 


functioning for more than a year. The! 
results of its operations have been} 
weighed in the balance by those in- 


terested in the success of the farmers | 
and in the benefits we understood would | 
flow from the new machinery for stabil-| 
ization and cooperation in the greatest) 
of all fields of work this country has 
ever known. 


What are the results? The Farm 
Board has been given large appropria-| 
tions, a substantial portion of the $500,- 
000,000 Congress has contemplated for 
it. It has been given a free hand to 
bring about the results expected of it. 
Congress voted these funds for it tu| 
demonstrate to the world, and particu- 
larly to the farmers who need real help 
comparable to that accorded industry,| 
that the new law is not a theoretic} 
formula but a business proposition to 
make farming more profitable. 


We have the statement of the Secre- 


who is a member of the Farm Board, 
that for the next seven years the price 
of grain will be lower than it has been 
in the past seven years. This certainly 
is a tragic manner in which to inform 
the farmer that he need not expect much | 
encouragement from the Federal Farm | 
Board created to assist the farmer. It 
may be recalled that in the Good Book 
there is the story of Joseph’s interpreta- 
tion of a king’s dream to mean that | 
there would be seven years of great 
plenty to be followed by seven lean 





for its refusal to deal with the respond- 
ents is particularly that it had adopted 
a policy that the billposters should em- 
ploy only those solicitors who would de- 
vote themselves exclusively to the inter- 
est of billposting rather than dividing 
it with other advertising media. This 
the Rankin company refused to do. This 
policy was adopted, it is said, after the 
membership decided it feasible, “a con- 
clusion which, as a business proposition, 
was amply justified by the pertinent fig- 
ures. 





|Ramsay company, another of the re- 


| 


As a matter of comity between nations, | 


As to the refusal to deal with the 


spondents, “the reason was the failure 
of the Ramsey company to produce busi- 
ness in substartial volume.” 





Market for Pecans 
Found Undeveloped 





Federal Agency Says Product 
Not Generally Known 





The pecan should be advertised out of | 


the “luxury nut” class, and better grad- 
ing by growers and shippers also would 
help to expand the market for this 
mainly southeastern product, according 
to a statement by the Department of Ag- 
riculture on July 23. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Although pecan growers produce an- 
nually about 12,000,000 pounds of im-; 





ture indicates possibilities for further 








Group From Philadelphia Asks Secretary Lamont for Re- 
count of Population of That City 





Total preliminary census figures on 
unemployment in the United States 
should be available some time in August, 


unless the excessive heat continues to! 
delay the work, Director Steuart stated | 


orally July 23. Every effort is being 
made to rush this compilation, he said, 
and it is hoped to have these figures 
ready shortly after the population is an- 
nounced. 


No definite date has been set for the 
first announcement of the population, 
Mr. Steuart said, but it was hoped to 
have this ready about the first week in 
August. 

Up to this time population announce- 
ments for 2,413 of the 3,075 counties in 
the United States have been made public 
by the Bureau, it was said, and it is 
the delay in remaining counties, scat- 
tered throughout the country, that is 
holding back the work. As soon as all 
preliminary figures are received, they 
will be made public, it was stated. 

Unemployment figures for cities and 
counties‘ in 12 States, with a combined 
population of 4,302,072, show that there 
were 90,589, or 2.1 per cent of this 
number, out of work. Indianapolis, Ind., 
the largest city reported July 23, gave 
a total population of 364,073, with 15,942, 
or about 4 per cent, without jobs. 

Preliminary population figures for the 
State of Connecticut show that State 
increased from 1,380,681 to 1,602,268 
during the past 10 years. This increasc 


of 221,632 was a gain of 16.1 per cent, | Steuart, and a thorough investigation | quently for 79 cents a pound. 
it was said, and all 10 counties in the! would be made. 


State reported gains. Hartford, the 
third largest city in the State in 192v, 
displaced both New Haven and Bridge- 





| 





I 


! 


port, and became the largest city. This | 
city increased from 138,036 to 163,818, 
a gain of more than 18 per cent, while 
New Haven and Bridgeport incr2ascd 
-1 per cent and 2.5 per cent, respectively. 

States for which partial unemploy- 
ment figures were announced at this time 


follow: Indiana, 592,717, unemployed, 
21,825; Minnesota, 208,950, unemploycd, 
1,513; Pennsylvania, 196,040,. unem- 


ployed, 4,297; Virginia, 156,514, unem- 
ployed, 1,326; Mississippi, 468,266, un- 
employed, 2,442; Arkansas, 355,27%,/ 
unemployed, 3,336; Louisiana, 193,378, | 
unemployed, 4,821; Oklahoma, 656,996, 
unemployed, 18,804; California, 471,392, 
unemployed, 10,037; Colorado, 94,730, 
unemployed, 1,129; Texas, 816,461, un- 
employed, 18,267; Rhode Island, 91,351, 
unemployed, 2,792. 

A recount of the population of the 
City of Philadelphia was asked on July 
23 by a delegation from that city, headed 
by the president of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, Philip Gadsden, 
who visited the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, it was stated orally 
by Mr. Lamont. 

This delegation submitted evidences of 
the method used in taking the 1930 cen- 
sus, and on these grounds a recount was 
asked, Mr. Lamont said. Samples of 
census takings in factories and other 
business enterprises were shown to the 
Secretary also, it was said. 

Mr. Lamont assured the delegation 
that he would take the matter up with 
the Director of the Census, William M. 








If sufficient grounds for 

a recount were evident, Mr. Lamont said 

on it would. be taken as soon as possi- 
e, 


years. We now have a new interpreta- 

tion, from the Secretary of Agriculture, 

which gives only the seven lean years. 
Actions Contemplated 


The agricultural marketing act, under 
which the Board functions, backed with 
ample funds put at its disposal by Con- 
gress which stands ready to appropriate | 
the rest up to the $500,000,000 limit for 
its revolving fund, supplemented by the 
large appropriations for its administra- 
tive expenses, contemplates, among other 
things, the following: 

Prevention and control of exportable 
surpluses of farm products; establish- 
ment of an adequate market for farm 
products; prices to the farmers sufficient 
to insure a reasonable wage above the 
costs of production; attainment and 
maintenance of a place for agriculture 
on a basis of economic equality with la- 
bor and industry; and extension to the | 
farmers of the benefits of the tariff sys- 
tem of the United States. | 

After this year of a going Federal | 
concern, more than a year of operation, 
backed with enormous funds for stabiliz- 


| United 


| struction. 


two Houses whose action brought into 
being this new agency for marketing aid 
to the farmers—why is it necessary for 
this Federal Board, with all the vast re-| 
sources of the Federal Government back 
of it, with liberality of appropriations | 
and liberality of power vested in it, to: 
have all this merely for the purpose of | 
enabling it to give such information and 
advice to the farmers of the United | 
States. | 

The Board should formulate some plan 
whereby farming the country over, the 


| basic industry of this Nation, can be put 


on a parity with industry and be made 
more profitable. I sincerely hope it will | 
formulate such a plan and I think all 
thoughtful people will agree in that sin- 


|cere wish and hope and I reiterate the 


Board is clothed with ample power and 
resources. 





International Group 
On Roads to Meet 


At Least 50 Nations Will Be. 
Represented at Meeting 








[Continued from Page 1.] | 
countries, such as colonies and unde- | 
veloped regions. 
1. Ways and means of financing high- 
ways, road construction, maintenance. 
2. Highway transport, correlation and/| 
coordination with other methods of! 
transport adaption to collective (organ- | 
izations) and individual uses. | 
_ 3. (a) Traffic regulation in large cit-| 
ies and their suburbs, traffic signals, | 
design and layout of roads and adaption 
to traffic requirements in built-up areas; | 
(b) Parking and garaging of vehicles. | 
These six questions, Mr. Thompson! 
said, have been discussed in writings | 
assigned to various men throughout the! 
world, and conclusions from a world as- | 
pect have been drawn by certain men'! 
in this country for presentation to the! 
congress when it convenes in October. 
These conclusions will be discussed, he 
said, and there will be a free debate on 
the questions during the meeting. 


Program for Delegates 
On Oct. 9 the delegates are to be taken 
to the road experiment station of thc | 
States Bureau of Public Roads 
at Arlington, Va., where typical high-| 
way problems are to be explained, and 
later a trip will be made to the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Highway route, where 
the delegates will be permitted to see! 
a typical American highway under con- | 





ing and cooperative work and for all| 
costs of administration, I have tried to 
ascertain just how many of these pro- 
osals in the new law governing the 
oard have been accomplished during | 
this period. 

It cannot be claimed that the Federal | 
Farm Board has disposed of the agricul- | 
tural surplus. It cannot be claimed that) 
it has stabilized the market. It cannot | 
be claimed that it has given to farmers | 
0 | 


expanding the market to take care of | 
expected increases in production in the 
near future. In addition to the 12,000,- | 
000 pounds @f improved varieties which | 
are sold unshelled to the consumer, there 
are about 38,000,000 pounds of seedling | 
varieties produced annually and shelled | 
commercially. 
Practically No Exports | 
Most of the improved varieties of pe-| 
cans are produced in the southern States | 
east of the Mississippi River. — Only a 
limited quantity of pecans are imported , 
from Mexico, and there are practicali; | 
no exports. | 
The survey shows an average per cap- | 
ita consumption of pecans (unsheilcd | 
basis) of less than one-third of a pound | 
per year. Probably less than 5 per cent 
of the nuts eaten in the United States 
are pecans, although the pecan is recoy- 
nized for its high quality. Oe 
There are several reasons for this situ- | 
ation, the study showed. The pecan has 
been’ considered a luxury nut. Prices | 
for unshelled pecans have been higher | 
than for other nuts. It is estimated that 
about one-half of the grocery stores in 
the area surveyed carried unshelled _pe- 
cans. Practically no advertising effort 
has been made to introduce the nut, and| 
marketing and distribution of pecans 
has not been highly centralized as in the 
ease of certain other nuts. Dealers in- 
terviewed were of the opinion that better | 
grading by growers and shippers. would 
stimulate trade. 


Price of Varieties 


According to J. W. Park, economist of | 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the pecan is little known in many of tie 
smaller towns and villages in the North 
and in the poorer sections of many cities. | 
Many stores carry the pecan in stock} 
only during the holiday season. 

The price of improved varieties of 
pecans at shipping points in 1928 aver- 
aged about 31 cents a pound. The nuts 
retailed at 47 to 50 cents per pound on 
the average, but some seedling pecans 
were retailed for about 24 cents a pound 
and the superiot Schley variety sold fre- 
Although | 
crops of improved varieties of pecans | 
have fluctuated more than 100 per eccnt 
in poundage from year to year, prices 
have fluctuated little, | 















On Oct. 11 the delegates will be taken | 


the arrangements provide. | 
While the congres is in session, it was! 


face a new way of meeting their prob-| 


acreage, or else for the next seven years | 
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Needs of Samoa 


~ Will Be Studied | 


! By Commission 


‘Trip to Islands Will Be Made 
During Recess of Con- 
gress to Determine Help 
Required 





| 








| The American Samoan Commission 
during the recess of Congress will make 
a trip to the Samoan Islands to hold 
hearings with a view of detesmining leg- 
islaticn necessary to the government of 
the islands, it was stated orally July 
23 by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
| necticut, chairman of the Commission. 

Present plans call for members of the 
Commission sailing from San Pedro, 
Calif., on the U..S. Cruiser “Omaha” 
|Sept. 13, Senator Bingham said. A 
week will be spent in Honolulu, with the 
party scheduled to arrive in Samoa Op 

The length of the stay in the ‘is- 
| lands will depend on the length of time 
required to complete the hearings, the 
| Commission chairman explained. 
| . Following the hearings recommenda- 
tion is to be made to the Congress for 
|an organie act to provide for the gov- 
'ernment of the islands, the people at 
; Present not having a bill of rights or 
|constitution, the Connecticut Senator 
| Stated further. 

Other members of the Commission, 
| besides Senator Bingham, include Sen- 
ator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas 
Representative Williams (Dem.), of De- 
catur, Tex., and two Samoan chiefs. A 
successor to the late Representative 
Kiess (Rep.), of Williamsport, Pa., who 
was a member of the Commission, is te 
be named by President Hoover. 

The Commission was appointed by the 
President under direction of Public Res- 
olution No. 89 of the 70th Congress. The 
resolution states that “the existing laws 
of the United States relative to public 
lands shall not apply to such lands in 
the said islands of eastern Samoa; but 
the Congress of the United States shall 
enact special laws for their management 
and disposition.” It continues: “The 
President shall appoint six Commission- 
ers, two of whom shall be Members of 
the Senate, two of whom shall be Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
and two of whom shall be chiefs of the 
said islands of eastern Samoa, who 
shall, as soon as reasonably practicable, 


2 


> 


| recommend to Congress such legislation 


concerning the islands of eastern Samoa 
as they shall deem necessary or proper.” 

The resolution authorized the expendi- 
ture of $25,000 for the purposes of the 
Commission. 





Figures on Motor Taxes 
Credited to Wrong Source 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, July 23. 
In connection with the publication in 
the issue of Vuly 10 (V U. S. Daily, 
1495) of a compilation by States of 
taxes paid on motor vehicles as issued 
by the Minnesota department of high- 
ways, the Minnesota commissioner, C. 
M. Babcock, advises that the figures 
credited to the American Automobile 
Association were in fact compiled by 
C. C. Chapin, editor of the Oregon Voter, 
of Portland, Oreg., and Roy Conway, of 

the Oregon State Motor Association. 

“Our bulletin in which we used these 
figures,” Mr. Babcock said, “correctly 
stated that they were taken from a 
bulletin published by the American Au- 
tomobile Association, but due to inad- 


¥ 


| vertence and also partly to space limita- 


tions our bulletin editor neglected to 
state the figures in the A. A. A. bulle- 
tin were compiled by C. C. Chapin of 


|The Oregon Voter and Roy Conway of 


the Oregon State Motor Association.” 
—_——————————————— ee 


stated, the American Road Builders As- 
sociation will give an exposition of road- 
building materials at the Washington 
Auditorium and near-by actual demon- 
strations will be exhibited. 

Mr. Thompson said that between 1,500 
and 2,000 delegates are expected to par- 


|ticipate in the congress, and although 


no revolutionary ideas are expected to 


;}on a tour of inspection on the Annapolis | be revealed, it is hoped that through a 
| highway, and will go to Annapolis to be|free discussion and exchange of ideas 
; received by the governor of Maryland, | those present may learn the methods of 


construction and problems confronting 


other countries of the world. 
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Aid of Canning Industry Asked President Hoover | 
For Framing New Standards 


Socialist Activity 
Denied by Soviet 
Trading Company 


Charge of Former Head of 
New York Police Is Un- 


founded, Says Director of, 


Amtorg Corporation 





New York, N. Y., July 23.—Accusations 
against the Amtorg Trading Corporation 
of New York, that the organization is 
acting as a center of communistic propa- 
ganda in the United States, were denied 
as “absolutely without foundation” by 
Petera Bogdanov, chairman of the board, 
in testimony before the House subcom- 
mittee investigating radical activities in 
this country, and of which Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N. Y., is chairman. 

Mr. Bogdanov, through his attorney, 
Louis Connick, had read into the Rec- 
ord a@ong statement in which he denied 
chargés made by Grover A. Whalen, 
former commissioner of police of New 
York City, to the effect that “Amtorg” 
has been engaged in political activity. 
The statement also claimed that the tes- 
timony previously recorded of an article 
by one Gregory Bessodovsky and the 
statements made by Matthew Woll, vice 
president, American Federation of La- 
bor, contained no basis in fact as far as 
Mr. Bogdanov’s knowledge went. + 

Mr. Bogdanov Questioned 

Representative Bachmann (Rep.), of 
Wheeling, W. Va., challenged the denial 
of Mr. Bogdanov with numerous ques- 
tiMs, among which were: 

Q. When did you first learn about the 
documents which Mr. Whalen submitted 
to the press? A. May 2, 1930. 

Q. What investigation did you make 
before you wrote Mr. Whalen a letter 
charging the documents to be forgeries? 
A. I asked some of my assistants about 


them. ; 
Q. Did you have an official board 
meeting? A. No. 


Q. What kind of an investigation did 
-ou make? A. I made an analysis ,of 
these documents as published. 

Mr. La Guardia Cited 

Q. you did nothing further. A. I did 
nothing further because, several days 
later, the papers printed Congressman 
La Guardia’s statement about these 
documenis. 

Q. Because of Mr. La Guardia’s state- 
ment that he considered the documents 
false you went no further? A. Inas- 
much as I uncovered the source where 
the létterhead was printed, I think that 
verified the statement that these docu- 
Soe were wrong. 

Q.—Did you ever take up with Mus- 
cow whether the matter in the docu- 
ments had been sent over from Russia? 
A.—No. 

Q.—From your own personal know:- 
edge you don’t know whether the docu- 





ments are forgeries or not? A.—I did 
not consider it necessary to make ari 


investigation, because the genuineness of 
those documents should be proved by 
Mr. Whalen. It is*up to him to submit 
the facts. 
Other Attempts Referred to 

“To me these documents show chat 
they constitute only one of the very many 
attempts made abroad to discredit our 
work,” he continued. 
example is the Orloff forgeries to dis- 
credit Senator Borah. 

“Further, inasmuch as our Government 
has prohibited any political affiliations 
to persons coming to America, it was log- 


ical that Amtorg could not have any 
part in such documents.” 
Mr. Bogdanov submitted various ex- 


hibs¥; to the Committee, ‘listing the na- 
tionals of Soviet Russia who came here 
to visit the Amtorg, and the employes of 
the organization; also an audit of the 
company’s books for a period selected at 
random by the auditors, without being 
instructed, as well as a partial list of the 
firms with which the company does Lusi- 
ness in America. 
Relations to Communist Party 

rag agi John Nelson (Rep.), of 
Augusta, Me., asked if the Soviet gov- 
ernment had anything in common with 
the communist party. Mr. Bogdanov 
replied that it had not. 

Mr. Nelson asked if the party was 
ontrolled by the government. The wit- 
ess declared that the activities of the 
ndividual communist were controlled by 
the party. 

Mr. Bogdanov asserted that his govern- 
ment considers possible the collaboration 
with capitalistic governments, as outlined 
by the Geneva international conference. 

Mr. Nelson asked if the witness had 
not previously stated that his govern- 
ment was opposed to a capitalistic sys- 
tem. “No, the communistic party,” Mr. 
Bogdano replied. 

s. ben asked if Mr. Stalin was a com- 
4. t, Bogdanov replied in the affirma- 
‘ —\ statement submitted by Mr. Bog- 
said that the Amtorg Trading 
oration handles the pate of Soviet- 
ican trade. 
yr. Bogdanov declared that his or- 
ation increased its sales and pur- 
€s in the United States from a total 


of 0,761,000 in 1923-24, to $114,000,- 
009 in 1929-380 (nine months). He 
pointed out that this year, the Soviet 


trade in this country was at the highest 
level ever reached, as each intervening 
rear registered a higher total figure. 
j Raw Material Purchases 
The statement disclosed that while 
irchases of raw materials declined in 
128-29, about 38 per cent, these of 
duggrial equipment increased 166 per 
nt, power plant equipment 357 per 
nt, automotive equipment 88 per cent, 
d agricultural machinery and supplies 
per cent. 
' Further progress in purchases of 
| uipment for the first nine months of 
13 fiscal year beginning Oct. 1, were 
}own. Orders for industrial and power 
int equipment doubled over a year ago, 
ricultural machinery quadrupled, 
tomotive and transport equipment in- 
‘ased more than 2% times. 
The organization started in 1924 with 
employes, it was revealed, and grew 
489 employes by June 15, 1930. The 
}*thorized capital was increased from 
000,000 to $1,500,000 on July 31, 1925, 
{ $3,000,000 Sept. 27, 1928. Of the em- 
} »yes 105 are Soviet citizens, 305 Amer- 
can citizens, 61 holders of first papers 
}na 18 citizens of other countries and 
ndefinite. 
Various divisions and their operations 
of the Amtorg were revealed. “The 
services rendered by the Amtorg,” the 
statement read, “are supplemented, how- 
ever, by American manufacturers in 
sending representatives to the Soviet 
union to assist in installation of equip- 
ment, instruction of personnel, etc., in 
advertising in Soviet trade journals and 
participating’ in machinery and equip- 
ment exhibits in the Soviet republic.” 
The corporation was said to be purel; 
commercial and a medium of trade be- 
twee the two countires. 
It s stated that 66 citizens of Russia 
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Preserved Foods and Size of Containers 





Canners and others interested will be 
given opportunity to present their views 
at open hearings on the new standards 
for canned foods which the Department 


Greets Minister — 


Department of Agriculture Announces Hearing to Receive | 
Suggestions for Regulating Quality and Condition of 


|New Envoy Makes Reference | 


| provisions of the meat inspection act of | 


|of Agriculture will formulate under a/| 


law recently enacted, W. G. Campbeil, 
Chief of the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration, of the Department, an- 
nounced July 23. 

Information as a basis for the stand- 


ards is asked by Mr. Campbell in a let- | 


ter to the canning trade, in which he 


said the views of canners, distributors. | 


and consumers will be considered. A 
statement by the Department, including 
the text of the letter to the trade, fol- 
lows in full text: 

A new requirement is placed upon the 
packers of canned foods with the enact- 
ment of the so-called “canners’ bill,” 
which specifies that all canned foods— 
except meat and meat products and 
canned  milk—falling below the stand- 
ards promulgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, must be labeled appro- 
priately. 

The Food and Drug Administration, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 
be enforced, is already at work formu- 
lating the standards which will later 
be issued by the Secretary. 
ing letter by W. G. Campbell, Chief of 
the Administration, has been issued to 
the canning trade: 

“The Congress of the United States 
has passed and the President has ap- 
proved an act commonly known as the 
‘canners’ bill’ designed to amend the 
Federal food and drugs act of June 30, 


under which the amendment will | 


The follow- | 


1906, by authorizing the Secretary of | 


Agriculture to determine, establish and 
{promulgate from time to time a reason- 
able standard of quatity, 
and/or fill of container for each generic 
class of canned food except meat and 
meat food products and canned milk. 


prescribe a form of 
must appear in a plain and conspicuous 
manner on each package or label of 
canned food which falls below the stand- 


ard promulgated by him and which will 
indicate that such canned food falls be- 
low such standard. The text of the 


amendment to the food and drugs act is 
as follows: 

““*An act to amend section 8 of the act 
entitled “tan act for preventing the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of adul- 
terated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 


condition, | 


“It also authorizes the Secretary to| 
statement which! 


| the 


| interested. 


liquors, and for regulationg traffic | 
therein and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 30, 1906, as amended. 

“‘Be jit enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
|!sembled, that section 8 of the act of 


June 30, 1906, entitled ‘‘an act for pre- 
venting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded 
dr poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulat- 
ing traffic therein, and for other pur- 
poses,” as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

| “«* “Fifth. If it be canned food and falls 
| below the standard of quality, condition, 
and/or fill of container, promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for such 
canned food and its package or label 
does not bear a plain and conspicuous 
statement prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture indicating that such canned 
food falls below such standard. For the 
|purposes of this paragraph the words 
canned food mean all food which is in 
hermetically sealed containers and is 
sterilized by heat, except meat and meat 
food products which are subject to the 





Advice on Buying Homes 


To Be Compiled by Group) 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
decided impetus to home ownership,” 
said Mr. Dunning, in commenting on the 
project for which his committee was or- 
ganized. “The purchase of a home is 
the most important investment the aver- 
age person undertakes. 
ing of materials and workmanship and 
of what constitutes good architecture, 
therefore, is of vital importance to him 
in safeguarding his investment. These 
ifactors and many others are to be stud- 


An understand- | 


Mar. 4, 1907 (thirty-fourth 


statutes, | 


page 1260), as amended, and except | 


canned mitk; the word class means and 
is limited to a generic product for which 


a standard is to be established and does ! 
| not mean a grade, variety, or species of 


a generic product. 
“*“Tne Secretary is 


of Agriculture 


authorized to determine, establish, and | 
| July 22. 


promulgate, from time to time, a rea- 
sonable standard of quality, condition, 
and/or fill of container for each class of 
canned food as will, 


in his judgment, | 


promote honesty and fair dealing in the / 


interest of the consumer; and he is au- 
thorized to alter or modify such stand- 
ard from time to time as, in his judg- 
ment, honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of the consumer may require. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is further 
authorized to prescribe and promulgate 
from time to time the form of state- 


From Venezuela 





To Help Given His Coun- 


try by United States in. 


Presenting Credentials 





The newly-appointed Minister of Ven- 


ezuela, Dr. Don Pedro M. Arcaya, pre-, 
sented his letter of credentials to Presi- | 


dent Hoover at the White House ov. 


In doing so Dr. 
the two occasions when the United 
States had given disinterested coopera- 
tion to aid Venezuela against two Euro- 
pean nations in the past. He aise 


: referred to the large numbers of Vcn 


ezuelans there now are in the United 


| States. 


ments which must appear in a plain and | 


conspicuous manner on each package or 
label of canned food which falls below 
the standard promulgated by him, and 
which will indicate that such canned food 


falls below such standard, and he is au- | 


thorized to alter or modify such form 
of statement, from time to time, as in 
his judgment may be necessary. 

tet promulgating such standards 
and forms of statements and any altera- 
tion or modification thereof, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall specify the 
date or dates when such standards shall 
become effective, or after which such 
statements shall be used, and shall give 
public notice not less than 90 days in 
advance of the date or dates on which 
such standards shall become effective or 
such statements shall be used. Nothing 
in this paragraph shall be construed to 
authorize the manufacture, sale, ship- 
ment, or transportation of adulterated 
or misbranded foods.”’’ ” 

The amendment becomes effective im- 
mediately and this is to announce that 
Food and Drug Administration, 
which is in charge 
of the food and drugs act, will begin at 
once the formulation of the tentative 
standards of quality, condition, and/or 
fill of container for the more common 
canned food products. It is the purpose 
of the Administration in drawing up 
these standards to seek information from 
eanners, from distributors, both whole- 
sale and retail, and from consumers and 
consumers’ organizations. 


The full text of the remarks exchanged 
between Minister Arcaya and President 
Hoover follows: 

Translation of the remarks of the 
newly appointed minister of Vene- 
zuela, Senor Dr. Don Pedro M. 
Arcaya, upon the occasion of the 
presentation of his letters of cre- 
dence, July 22, 1930. 

Excellency: I beg to place in Your 


| Excellency’s hands, together with the let- 


| tiary 


ters of recall of my predecessor, Senor 
Doctor Carlos IF. Grisanti, the letter of 
the president of the United States of 
Venezuela, which accredits me as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
of that republic near the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Amer- 


ica, over which Your Excellency presides | 


with so great brilliancy and wisdom. 
Some years ago also I represented my 
country here and my stay in this great 
country was extremely pleasant. Now, 
as then, in compliance with the instruc- 
tions received, and inspired, also, by my 
own sentiments of affection for the 


| American people and of admiration for 


of the enforcement | 


Before a final announcement of any | 


standard or standards and of any desig- 
nation intended to describe 
which fall below the standard is made, 
criticism will be invited from all who are 
In all instances public hear- 
ings will be held. 


products | 


Copies of this communication are be- | 


ing sent to each commercial canner in the 
United States of whom the Department 
has record, to all State canners’ associa- 
tions and the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, to the secretaries of wholesale and 
retail distributors’ organizations, and are 
being issued to the trade and daily pa- 
pers, The views of consumers and home 
economics organizations are being sought 


through the Bureau of Home Economics | 


of this Department. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 23 








10:30 a. m.—Senator Allen (Rep.), of | 


Kansas, called to discuss local appoint- 
ments. 

10:45 a. m—Frank W. Knox, general 
manager of the Hearst néwspaper pub- 
lications, called to pay his respects. 

11 a. m.—Senator Shortridge (Rep.), 
of California, called to present some of 
his constituents. 

11:15 a. m—Angus 
mer governor of North Carolina, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

11:30 a. m.—Senator Steiwer (Rep.), 
of Oregon, called to say good-bye before 
leaving for his Oregon home. 


11:45 a. m.—Charles P. Craig, of 
, Washington, D. C., vice president-at- 
large and executive director of the 


ied in detail by the subcommittee, and | 


the results of their findings incorporated 


in a bulletin under the title ‘How to 
Judge a House.’” 

The National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, which was organized by 


Herbert Hoover as Secretary of Com- 
merce, has for its object the furthering 
of efficient wood-using practices. The 
preparation of the Committee’s bulletin 
on “How to Judge a House” is a logical 
step in this direction. This publication 
will discuss the plannitig, designing and 
construction of houses costing less than 
$15,000 in connection with which wood 
is used as an important structural o: 
finishing material. 

Besides Mr. Dunning, the subcommit- 
tee sponsoring this project and the or- 
ganizations they represent, are as fol- 
lows: Major W. Dub. Brookings, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Washington, D. C.; William F. 
Chew, National Association of Builders’ 
Exchanges, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. John M. 
Gries, Chief of Division of Public Con- 
struction, Department of Commerce, 


W. McLean, for- | 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater As- | 


sociation, called to discuss the work of 
his organization, 

12 m.—Senator Shipstead 
Labor), of Minnesota, called. 
conference not announced. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a group of reserve officers 
from Fort Humphreys, Va. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 


(Farmer- 
Subject of 


| respondence. 


Washington, D. C.; Irving B. Hiett, Na- | 


tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Toledo, Ohio; LeRoy E. Kern, American 
Institute of Architects, Washington, D. 
C.; William H. Miller, Association of 
General Contractors of America. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; William S. Quinter, United 
States League of Building and Loan As- 
sociations, Washington, D. C.; L. J. 
Taber, The National Grange, Columbus, 
Ohio; M. S. Winder, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Chicago, Ill.; and James 
S. Taylor, Chief, Division of Building 
and Housing, Devartment of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 





came here in connection with business 
of the Amtorg in 1927 and for the first 
half of 1930 the number was 525, exclu- 
sive of family members. On June 15, 
1930, the number here was 575. 

The statement concludes by noting 
because of wide circulation of 
charges against the organization a diffi- 
cult position has been created to hinder 
thé work. 

“The Amtorg has built up a substan- 
tial credit position.” it says, ‘and the 
accusations against the company have un- 
doubtedly harmed its reputation with 
some firms. For this reason we assert 
that the further development and even 
continuance of Soviet-American trade 


| 


their institutions, I shall discharge the 
duties of the mission which I come to 
fulfill by bending my every effort in the 


sense of maintaining unaltered the confi- | 


dence now prevailing between the Gov- 
ernment over which Your Excellency pre- 
sides and that which I represent; which 
confidence is rooted in the true and con- 
stant performance, by both, of their 
international duties within the norm and 
practice of the law of nations. 

Venezuela does not forget, and never 
will forget, Excellency, that in the two 
most serious conflicts in which she founa 
herself involved, in the not distant past, 
with powerful European nations, your 
country extended to her its disinter- 
ested and effective cooperation. 
ness, therefore, your power without any 
feeling of misgiving. We know that you 
respect right. 

Various American enterprises are now 
contributing to the development of our 
natural wealth, We Venezuelans whe 
come to the United States meet with a 
cordial reception. A part of our youth 
is receiving here the solid education that 
can be found in your colleges and uni- 
versities. Americans who go to Vene- 
zuela for honorable purposes find there 
an atmosphere of sympathy and such 
frank and open-hearted treatment that 
some of them stay there for the rest of 
their lives. The relations of friendship 
of long standing between the respective 
governments, and those which are being 
developed between considerable 
of Venezuelans and Americans, 
growing greater and stronger, more and 
more, every day. 

I will close, Excellency, by formulating 
in the name of the president of Vene- 
zuela and my own, fervent wishes for 
the prosperity of your country and your 
personal happiness. 

The President's reply to the re- 
marks of the newly appointed min- 
of Venezuela, Senor Dr. Don 

Pedro M. Arcaya, upon the occasion 

of the presentation of his letters of 

credence, July 22, 19380. 

Mr. Minister: It gives me great p!cas- 
ure to greet you in the character oi 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of Vei- 
ezuela to the United States and to rc- 
ceive from your hands the letter from 
His Excellency President Perez, accred- 
iting you in that high office. I accepi, 
also, the letter of recall of your distin- 
guished predecessor, Senor Doctor Carlos 
F. Grisanti, of whose sojourn in this 
capital most pleasant memories are 
retained. 

It is especially 
should return 


aster 


gratifying that 
among us and to 


you 
know 


that we shall have the pleasure of tivac- | 
al 


ing with your government through 

minister who knows our people and cu 
institutions and who is therefore highiy 
qualified to interpret the spirit of friend- 


| ship which has been traditional betweer. 





Statement on Refrigerating Gases 


Issued by Public Health Service | 





Compounds Are Said to Be Less Toxic in Many Instances 
Than Other Substances Employed in General Use 





The Public Health Service, in coopera- ; 


tion with the Bureau of Mines, has con- 
ducted certain investigations relating to 
the effect of the several gases used in 
household refrigerators, it announced on 
July 22, The statement follows in full 
text: 

Such investigations relating to ethyl- 
ene dichloride vapor are of interest. The 
acute physiological response of guinea 
pigs exposed to air containing ethylene 
dichloride vapors was determined. The 
concentrations of vapor and periods of 
exposure ranged from those which pro- 
duced death in a few minutes to those 
that caused no apparent effect after sev- 
eral hours. The symptoms, gross path- 
ology, and fatality are given, together 
with a brief discussion of potential health 
hazards, 

1. In the order of occurrence, the 
symptoms produced in guinea pigs by 
inhalation of ethylene dichloride vapor 
are eye and nose irritation, vertigo, 
static and motor ataxia, retching move- 
ments, semiconsciousness and_ uncon- 
sciousness accompanied by uncoordinated 
movements of the extremities, and death 
if exposure is continued. Exposure to 
6 per cent vapors causes all these 
symptoms, excepting death, to occur in 
less than 10 minutes, and death in about 
30 minutes. Exposure to 1 per cent 
causes allethe symptoms to appear in 


| 25 minutes with the possibility of death 


will be an almost impossible task un- | 


less the “accusations against the com- 
pany are thoroughly investigated by your 


them to be, found to be baseless.” 


occurring a day or more following an 
exposure of about 15 to 20 minutes. Ex- 
posure to 0.12 per cent did not cause 
apparent symptoms or death following 


|committee and as we confidently expect | an exposure of eight hours. 


\ 


2. The gross pathological findings 


were hyperemia, congestion and edema 


of the lungs with secondary degenerative 
changes in the kidneys. The severity of 
the pathology increased with the con- 


centration of vapor and duration of ex- | 


posure. The lunk lesion was the most 
prominent and probably the greatest 
causative factor in death. No serious 
pathology was found for the following 
concentrations of vapor and periods of 
exposure: 6 per cent for 5 minutes, 
1.7 per cent for 10 minutes, 0.4 per cent 
for 30 minutes, 0.2 per cent for 126 
minutes, and 0.11 per cent for 480 min- 
utes. Also these concentrations and ex- 
posures did not cause the death of the 
animals. 

3. The summarized 


reported are: 10 to 20 per cent kills in 
a few minutes; 0.4 to 0.6 per cent, dan- 
gerous in 30 to 60 minutes; 0.35 per 
cent maximum amount for 60 minutes 
without serious disturbances; 0.1 per 
cent, slight symptoms after 
hours or maMimum amount without seri- 
ous disturbances, 

4. A comparison of the results ebtained 
with those reported in the literature for 
other compounds indicates that for single 
exposures and periods of an hour or 
more the toxicity of ethylene dichloride 
appears to be of about the same order 
as gasoline, benzene, carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, and chloroform. 


Arcaya referred to | 


We wit- | 


groups ! 
are | 


) n physiological re- | 
sponse given in the four degrees usually | 
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Wheat Situation Will Force Stockmen Seek - 


Débentures, Mr. Norris Says’) Modification of 
| Nebraska Senator Asserts Stringency Will Compel Trial of | Packers Decree 


Export Plan; Sale of Wheat to China Not Prac- 
tical Now, Mr. Legge Declare; | ‘ 
gge Declares \Livestock Advisory Commit- 
| tee Asks Farm Board to 


stg — equalization fee, Senator 

| Norris at the same time expressed agre ‘| i i 
— yon the attitude = Alesender | Support Change - Aid of 
egge, chairman of the Federal Farm| i 

Board, in refusing to ieler She’ ore. | Grazing Industry 
posal for the purchase of 100,000,000 | 
bushels of wheat, as advocated by Sena- 
tors Capper and Allen (Reps.), of Kan- 
sas, and several other Senators. He said 
that the fault lies in the agricuitural 
marketing act more than in the adminis- 
tration of the act, because the act deals 
entirely with marketing, and, he said, 
does not go directly to the surplus prob- 
lem as would the equalization tee. 


The Federal Farm Board considers 
that an attempt to sell wheat in China 
would be precarious under present un- 
stable conditions in that country, and in 











Existing wheat conditions will force ,ment for 
eventually a trial of the equalization fee 
or export debenture plan, it was stated 
! orally on July 23 by Senator Norris 
i (Rep.), of Nebras,a former chairman 
| ee now a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The equalization fee, which has been 
opposed by President Hoover, as weil as 
by former President Coolidge, has been 
described as a device enabling agricul- 
ture to employ the practice of large in- 
' dustrial corporations that sell their sur- 
pluses abroad at any prices obtainable 
in order to keep the domestic supply 
within the domestic demand, and thus 
maintain prices. Through the equaliza- 
tion fee, according to its sponsors, farm- 
ers would have supplied the money to 
buy the surplus and sell it abroad, get- 
ting their profits from higher domestic 





(Continued from Page 1.] 

sent decree. We would respectfully ask 
the Farm Board to use its efforts toward 
having the consent decree modified. _ 

5. That through the sources of in- 
formation available to the Board, it as- 
certain the weights and types of meat 
‘animals most suitable for the market re- 
quirements and bring to the notice of 
producers the importance of conforming 
to these types. 

6. That in view of the survey reports 
furnished by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics which indicate a large sur- 


prices, the absence of a reliable purchasing | Plus of lambs to be marketed from the 
While predicting a revival of senti- agency, the chairman of the Board,| Western lamb States, lambs fit for 


slaughter should be topped out of these 
flocks and sent direct to market, thus 
reducing the lambs coming to market 
later when supplies are heavy. And fur- 
ther, that breeding flocks be reduced. 

7. That as a policy the American Gov- 
ernment, in purchasing meat for its own 
account, should buy the products of 
American ranchers and farmers, whether 
the amount purchased be small or large. 

The members of the Livestock Ad- 
visory Committee are as follows: C. A. 
Ewing, Decatur, Ill. chairman, presi- 


Alexander Legge, stated orally July 23. 
»| Mr. Legge said he would not eall un-| 
Wise the proposal for such a sale, made | 
to the Board by a group of five Senators 
from wheat-growing States, and he is| 
not certain that the Board will not take 
up later the matter of sales to China. 
He added, however, that there has been 
no discussion in the Board of such sales. 

There is more than one government in 
China, Mr. Legge pointed out, and the 
dominance of one or the other in any! 
given area is often in doubt. ‘ 








Papers Signed in Sale 


Of Hog Island Yards 





Final documents relating to the trans- 
fer of the Government-owned property 
at Hog Island, to the City of Philadel- 
phia for $3,000,000, were signed July 23 
at the United States Shipping Board. 
The island wil be used for the develop- 


ment of a c ination air-rail-marine ea He cited | a ee : ; 
terminal SRE Siete Semen the possibility that a sale to one group dent, National Livestock Marketing As- 
i : ; : might result in capture of the shipment |Soclation, director, Chicago Producers 
The papers, including the deeds of by another so that payment would be Commission Association; R. M. Gunn, 
oe and eS ay, etek doubtful, : Buckingham, lowa; chairman, Commil- 
sum 0 50,000, the initia e I Swine ction Policy; 
payment on the property were signed Mt _the suggestion that arrange-!T. Cc. i Scottsbluff, Nebr., lamb 
for the Board by Chairman T. V. O’Con- | ents Might be made to give surplus | feeder, director, | Colorado-Nebraska 


American wheat to citizens of China in 
the famine areas, Mr. Legge stated that 
the Board has no authority, 


nor. They previously had been signed 
, on behalf of the city by Maj. Harry A. 
Mackey. George B. McCracken, appear- 


|Lamb Feeders Association; H. L. Koker- 
jnot, San Antonio, Tex., president, Texas 
under the/Livestock Marketing Association, vice 


ing for City Solicitor Augustus Trask ee marketing act, to give away) president, National Livestock Marketing 
Ashton, represented the city in obtain- a hhe eee ; | Association; W. W. Woods, Chicago, IIl., 
ing execution of the documents. e act directs that the Board shall president, Institute of American M«at 


strive to sell at a profit any grain which 
Chairman O’Connor made public the fol- it buys, and permits sale at a loss only 
lowing statement: a every reasonable effort. has been 
ee ; | made se y ss 
Closing details of the sale of Hog Is- | ae wot without es. = “hi 
: ee 1 If there should be found in China a} 
land were consummated today with the | ,,); , ; ' 
Pe F sum oe reliable agency to which wheat could be 
j Signature by Chairman O'Connor of the} cold. Mr. Legge said. the Board would 
| deed conveying the property to the City} hoe glad ao sail t) eee en 
of Philadelphia. ; ; oe 


of 


|Packers; C. F, Forbes, San Francisco, 
Calif., president, Western Cattle Mar- 
|keting Association; Harry G. Beale, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; stockman. 

The livestock cooperatives certified the 
names of Mr. Woods and Mr. Forbes to 
the Farm Board as “experienced han- 
dlers or processors.” 


In connection with the ceremony, 











this Government and the government of 
Venezuela, 

I have noted with gratification the 
references which you have been pleased 
to make to certain occasions upon which 
the Government of the United States, 
| following its traditional policy of friend- 
ship toward all of the nations of this 
continent has fortunately been able to 
cooperate with your Government. 

We share your earnest desire for the 
continuance of the mutual cooperation 
of our peoples, for only by the further- 
ance of that high ideal can the basis 
of true friendship be firmly established. 
I can assure you, Mr. Minister, that you 
can rely upon the hearty cooperation of 
the officials of this Government in your 
efforts to promote that desirable end. 

In according you formal recognition| 
in your high office I thank you for your! 
! personal good wishes, and I ask you to 
convey to His Excellency President Perez 
my wishes for his personal welfare and|/ 
for the prosperity of the people of Ven- 
| ezuela, 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS y 


ESSENTIAL DETAILS 


Correct Attire is often marred by lack 
of just the right Accessories. We give 


Individual Attention to these Details. 


Exceptional Quality — Unusual Service 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 


'In Mass Production 





/Modern 
| Facilities 
and 
Expert 
Personnel 
Devoted to 
the Art of 
Producing 
the Printed 
Word 
| v 
Books 


Brochures 
v 


Newspapers 


v 
Weekly and 
Monthly 
Magazines 


v 
Large or 
Small 
Editions 


ae) 


several | 


| ee 
Let Us Furnish Estimates 


PRINTING CorPORATION ¢ 


For periods of less | 


than an hour it is less toxic than these | 


compounds. 

5. The odor of ethylene dichloride is 
distinct and noticeable, and warning 
symptoms are produced by relatively 
safe concentrations, 
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Guarding Source 


Of Nation’s Fur 
Viewed as Vital 





! . 
; Department of Agriculture 
Specialist Says Condition 


Of Native Stocks Should 
Have More Attention 





By Frank G. Ashbrook 
Division of Fur Resources, Burean of Bio- 
logical Survey, Department of Agriculture 

Guarding the source of the fur supply 
is as much a matter for ‘public attention 
as is the preservation of any other rat- 
ural resource. While the administraticn 
of forests, fish and game in the Unites 
States may rest either with the Stutes 
or with the Federal Government, the 
maintenance of a fur supply in the wiid 
is dependent for the most part on che 
action of the various States. 

Both furriers and trappers should be 
especially concerned about the condition 
of native stocks, for it 1s upon a con- 
tinuous raw-fur catch that their incus- 
try depends. es 

The estimated catch of fur bearers in 
the United States 25 years ago was ¢sti- 


mated to be worth about $25,000,000. 
Today, it is valued at $70,000,000. In 


spite of this monetary showing, howcver, 
the fur resources are not being given 
proper attention nor are they being fos- 
tered as they deserve. If one thingy is 
more outstandingly evident than another 
in fur conservation, it thai if cin 
supply had been maintained the present 
value of the Nation’s fur catch to ihe 
trappers would be far in excess of 
$70,000,000. 


Natural Habitat Reduced 

Those who have given only passing 
thought to the conditions surrounaing 
fur-bearing animals in the wild are prone 
to blame trapping and trapping metn- 
ods for the scarcity of the animais in 
certain sections of the country, forgctfui 
of the reduction of their natural habitat: 
by encroachments of industry and ‘he 
inroads on the stocks through bounties 
offered in the interests of game protcc 
tion and farming. 

It must be admitted that many trap- 
pers have been permitted to ply tiieir 
trade out of prime season and to gather 
pelts to the point of extermination of the 
fur bearers over large areas. At cn¢ 
same time, however, a serious respon- 
sibility rests on fur buyers and their 
agents who, by accepting at a price all 
skins offered and thus carrying to thc 
markets illegal pelts, encourage thor- 
ough clean-ups along trap lines. Coop- 
eration on the part of all concerned is 
necessary to insure perpetuation of the 
basic stocks of fur animals. Wasteful 
methods in trapping and in the fur trade 
should be prevented just as has been 
the indiscriminate felling of forests. 

‘ In recent vears there has been a con-! 
siderable development in fur farming as 
a means of increasing the supply of furs. | 
Fox farming is an established industry 
today, and competent fox farmers are 
making money; some exceptionally com- 
petent ones are making a great deal. 
Indeed, practically all the silver and 
black foxes used in the United States 
are farm raised. Muskrat farming, 
which is really not farming at all but 
merely regulated trapping on privately 
owned or leased marshes, is being widely 
and profitably engaged in. Rabbit farm- 
ing for meat and pelts is well established 
in the West, especially in southern Cali- 
fornia. 


is 


Breeds Extend Market 


More than a million pounds of rabbit 
meat were produced and consumed in 
California in 1925, and the breeders are 
steadily extending their markets east- 
ward. This, of course, means the produc- 
tion of a large quantity of furs as a by- 
product suitable for hatters’ or furriers’ 
use, Other animals, such as martens 
dnd minks, are being “farmed,” but these 
undertakings are still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

The pelts of sheep, goats, ponies, and 
other domestic animals also contribute 
to the fur supply. Indeed, they play an 
important part in the fur industry, as 
they form a considerable percentage of 
our fur imports in value and in bulk. 
Some are used for their own sake, as 
Persian lamb and karakul sheep, while 
others are used to imitate more expen- 
sive furs. A leopard may not change ‘its 
spots, but leopard spots, stenciled on a 
sheared goatskin make a striking and 
serviceable substitute for the more costly 
fur. 

The production of low-priced skins to 
imitate those that are more expensive 
is not with the intent of fraud or de- 
ception, but for the purpose of placing 
furs within general reach and to.supply 
the demands of all classes of our people. 
When only the wealthy wore furs there 
was use for only a limited variety of 
skins. 
ods of handling new furs and skins their 
sphere of service is increased and fur 
products enter into a greatly enlarged 
field. As the field broadens increasing 
use is made of the skins of such domes- 
tic animals as sheep and goats, or more 
often of lambs and kids. 





Means to Eliminate 
Sparrows Suggested 





Carlessness Termed One Cause 
Of Invasion by Pests 





Carelessness may be the cause of an 
overabundance of English sparrows, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. The spar- 
rows are canny foragers and flock to 
localities offering opportunities for feed- 
ing, where they multiply rapidly, it is 
declared in the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

Carelessness in 
knot-hole in the 
doors and windows in farm buildings, 
or openings at the eaves create con- 
ditions that attract sparrows. Block the 


poultry, a 
floor, open 


feeding 
granary 


j and the birds are less likely to be trou- 
i blesome. 

The next step in sparrow control rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture, includes the destrutcion of 
sparrow nests. 3ecause the birds are 
active breeders it is necessary to make 
the rounds and destroy the nests every 
10 or 12 days throughout the breeding 
season. Nest destruction on a com- 
munity-wide scale is more effective than 
on isolated farms. 

Nestling sparrows help the farmer for 
a few days. Before the birds begin to 
fly the parents supply them with many 
worms and insects. But once they ar¢ 
well grown they fall into the habits of 
the adults and become vegetarians with 
keen appetites for grains and garden 
wroducts as well as for weed seeds, 














As dressers and dyers find meth- | 


entries to their favored nesting places, | 


# 
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Poisonous S$ pider 


_ Appears in West 





Methods. of Combating Pest 
Are Issued by Cali- 
fornia Agency 





State of California: 

Sacramento, July 23. 
SPECIES of venomous spider, 
which the Newan Indians are said to 
have procured poison to place on the 
tips of their arrows when they made 
war, is being eneountered in many 
northern counties of the State this 
year, according to Ashley C. Browne, 


| 
rs known as the “black widow,” from | ee 


entomologist in the State department | @ 


of agriculture. : 

The spider has been known to exist 
in many sections of the United States 
and also in New Zealand, the Algiers, 
the West Indies and Madagascar, ac- 
cording to Mr. Browne. 

Methods of treating the spider's bite 
and procedures to be followed in de- 
stroying the menace and its nesting 
places have just been issued by the 
State department of agriculture. 





Larger Cities Require 
Improved Sanitation 


In Milk Production 


Department of Agriculture 
Points Out Extension of | 
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Methods used by an expedition to Africa directed by 
Dr. William H. Mann, director of the National Zoolog- 
ical Park at Washington, D. C., in capturing and 
transporting one of the animals it sought for zoolog- 


WITH FEDERAL ZOOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO AFRICA 











| 












United States Department of Agriculture. 
ical display, are shown in the above photographs. 
The giraffe was trapped in a concealed pit, later being 
placed in a specially constructed crate and trans- 
ported to this country. 






Selected Diet and Loose Clothing » 


5 ‘Modern Styles Have Solved Heat Problem fo 





: become 


: and retain minerals and proteins suffi- 
cient to have food value. she said. 


“™ etables, and cold drinks and deserts af-|@uent changes. Light colors are gen 
ford the best combination, Miss Van De-| erally regarded as preferable becaus 
man declared. they readily reflect the sun rays, an 

, ‘ 7 when changed often give a freshrg~ss tha 
Loose Clothing Best is psychologically beneficial, Me sai 
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Advised for Hot Weather Comfort 





Women But Men Still Slaves to Fashion, 
Says Bureau of Home Economics 





Carefully selected diet and clothing| A significant characteristic of wome 
will enable one to resist hot weather and|in sharp contrast to men has been thei 
more comfortable during pro-| audacity in forcing modes to suit thei 
tracted heat waves, according to oral! whims, she said. 
statements made at the Bureau of Home, Men are the ones to instruct on ho 
Economics, Department of Agriculture,|to dress in hot weather, Miss O’Brie 
July 23. | said, since they have become victims o 

Light and cold foods free from fat and | habit and for one or another reasoi 
energy-producing materials, Miss Ruth | Continue to suffer because of their ultra 
Van Deman, chief of information sery- | Conservatism. _In the first place, Mis 
ice, said are important factors one must | O’Brien explained, men should discar¢ 
take into account in withstanding hot @ll clothing that is strietly unnecessar 
sveather. A menu should-be so prepared | and retain just enough to be consisten 
as to cut down the number of calories With comfort and the aesthetic. In th 
second place, they should wear light, air 
washable fabrics, especially cotton, be 
cause of its durability, and make fre 


Cold 
ham or other meat, fruits, salads, veg- 


Loose fitting, light, and airy clothing, 


: airy However, so little experimentation ha 
the chief of the textile division, Ruth 


been done in respect to the relation be 





Growing Interest in Zoological Parks Is Reflected 
~ In Rapidly Developing Number of Zoos Established 





hey ge hie “ ie ins ° ° ’ . . ° 
Areas From Which Sup Dr. William M. Mann, Director of Park at National Capital, Asserts Institutions Have 
Immense Value as Recreational Centers 


ply Must Come 





The need for improved methods in pvo- 
ducing milk becomes greater as existing 
cities increase in size and new ones de- 
velop, according to a pamphlet entitle? 
“Improved Sanitation in Milk Produc- 
tion,” just issued in revised form by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Furthermore, there an increased 
demand by the consumer for milk of 
good quality, and health: officials are re- 
quiring improved sanitary methods in 
its production, according to the pampnict, 
which originally was prepared by R. J. 
Posson, formerly an associate market 
milk specialist of the Department, ana 
which has now been revised by C. S 
Leete, associate market milk specialist 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry of inc 
Department. The introduction to in 
publication follows in full text: 

Former Definition of Quality 

The term “quality” as applied to milk 
formerly meant to the consumer the 
amount of butterfat that it contained. 
Now “quality” as generally understood 
implies far more. Good quality means | 
not only adequate food value but also} 
good keeping ‘properties and freedom 
from bacteria. 

The dairy farmer benefits in two ways 
by selling high-grade products. In the 
first place, the price to be paid for the 
product is governed to quite an extent} 
by consumers’ demands, and it has been | 
found that good quality in dairy prod- 
ucts stimulates consumption, which has 
increased from 43 gallons a year per! 
capita in 1920 to 55 gallons a year in 
1926. . 

In the second place, products of good | 
quality bring a higher price than those | 
of low quality. Milk and cream which | 
are not carefully handled sour quickly | 
and are either a total los® or are used | 
in the manufacture of low-grade dairy | 
products which sell at a reduced price. | 
With only a little more effort, and with | 
only a little more outlay of money, than | 
are now spent by the dairy industry as 
a whole in the production of milk and 
cream, the dairy farmers of this coun- | 
try could put on the market products | 
of such quality that their income would | 
be increased by many millions of dollars 
annually. 

Public Knows Food Value 

When these. facts are considered, to-! 
gether with the realization by the public 
of the value of milk of high quality as | 
a food, especially for the growing child, 
it is seen that a load of responsibility 
is placed squarely on the shoulders of 
the milk producer. On the other hand, 
this responsibility is not so burdensome 
as it would have been years ago, for 
there is a clearer understanding of how | 
to produce clean milk. Out of the ex- 
periences of successful dairymen and the 
work of investigators has gradually de- 
veloped a simplified knowledge of the 
subject. By observing certain precau- 
tions clean milk can be produced with 
very little more effort than milk which 
is not clean. 


is 





New Parole System 
Suggested for Ohio 





Measures to Check Increase of 
Prisoners Proposed 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, July 23. 

Plans in Ohio to reduce the number of 
prisoners in the State include use of 
adult probation system by local courts, 
a more liberal parole system, modifica- 
tion of long-term minimum sentences 
and extension of constructive methods 
of dealing with juvenile offenders, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
office of the State welfare director. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Ohio will have 13,861 adult male pris- 
oners in 1940 if the rate of increase 
remains the same as in the last 10 years, 
or 18,329 if the rate of increase is the 
same as in the last two years, accord- 
ing to figures piepared by State Wel-! 


fare Director Hal H. Griswold for Gov- 
ernor Cooper’s welfare advisory com- 
mission, 

Maintenance cost would be from $3,- 
000,000 to $4,000,000 per year, based 
upon the present per-prisoner expense 
of $208 at the penitentiary and $23 


at the Mansfield reformatory, equalling 
,;or exceeding State aid of rural educa-' 
tion. 

The present population at the peni- 
tentiary, Uondon prison farm and Mans- 
field reformatory is 8,500. Present fa- 
cilities, plus projected additions and an 
institution for 1,000 men at Grafton 
farm, would take care of only 12,650 if| 
stretched to the limit of overcrowding. 

Measures fo check the rate ‘of in- 
crease are suggested as an alternative, 
bearing out Governor Cooper’s statement 


at the opening session of the commission | 


to the effect that the problem is larger 


than the matter of building construction | 


alone. : 
The director’s suggestions 
larger use of the adult probation system 


by local courts and a more liberal parole | 


system, both of which have been set in 
notion, a modification of the practice 
of long-term minimum sentences, and ex- 
tension of constructive methods of deal- 
j ing with juvenile offenders, 


|of life compared. 


include a} 


; - ‘ oe ‘a% ue 
Interest in zoological parks is rapidiy |; charged at all zoos, an additional fee is | tities 


developing and new zoos are being opencd 
in many cities, the Director of the Na- 
tional Zoologieal Park at Washington, 
D. C., Dr. William M. Mann, statcd 
orally July 22. 

Dr. Mann said he could not 
any specific reason for the tendency, but 
he presumed it is connected with a rapid 
development of civic pride in many com- 
munities. There are hundreds of such 
institutions in the country, he said, ana 
it would be impossible to estimate th, 
exact number, particularly in view of 
the fact that he receives notice of the 
establishment of a new zoo every few 
days. 

Zoological parks should be primarily 
research institutions, Dr. Mann believes. 
They have, of course, immense value as 
recreation centers, he said, and have a 
large part in the general diffusion of 


assign 


knowledge of foreign and domestic ani-! 
mal life; but he thinks there should be| 


provided, in each park, facilities for work 


by scientists investigating biological anc | 


psychological problems. 

Some studies of this sort are made in 
zoos at present, according to Dr. Mann. 
Animals which 


try, 
examined to determine the cause of 
death. They are then studied from the 
standpoint of anatomy and physiology 


generally, and in the case of rare ani-! 


mals, the body is preserved and mounted 
for the National Museum. 


Psychological Study 
Provided by Animals 


Animals in a zoo present opportunity 
for extensive psychological study, 
Mann said. The comparative intelli- 
gence of the different species may be 
investigated, habits studied, and modes 
In the case of the 
higher apes, psychologists direct much 
attention to mental capacity of the ani- 
mals, he said. 

“For some time after the arrival of a 
gorilla at the national zoo, I had to 
elbow my way throtgh psychologists to 
get a look at my own gorilla,” Dr. Mann 


said. “Groups of students congregated 
in front of the cage and spent long 
periods watching the behavior and 


studying the mentality of the animal.” 

Other subjects on which valuable ma- 
terial is available at any zoo, Dr. Mann 
said, are anatomy, genetics, 
and feeding habits. In the new 
house at the national zoological park 
there is a room set aside for the use 
of scientists and students who wish to 
study any of these subjects or any other 
biological subject, and a similar room 
will be provided in the reptile house, now 
being eonstructed. 

Zoos are being improved steadily ali 
over the world, Dr. Mann said. On a 
recent tour of about 20 such institutions 
in Europe, he said, he found none in 
which the equipment was not up to date 
and the collections of animals very good 

The London zoo, he said, is equippec 
throughout with vita-glass, which admits 
ultraviolet rays, and it is having ex- 
cellent results with its animals. 
information on the value of the artificial 
glasses which admit ultraviolet rays witli 
be obtained at the new reptile house 
in Washington, Dr, Mann believes. It 
is equipped on one side with vita-glass 
and on the other with: ordinary glass, 
and it will have ultraviolet lights and 
infra-red lights, so that the effect of 
the different kinds of glasses and lights 
may be studied and specific information 
obtained on the results of the use of 
each. 


bird- 


' 
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Many Zoological Parks 
Are Being Enlarged 


There are many excellent zoological 
parks in the United States, Dr. Mann 
said, and many are being enlarged and 
in some cities new ones are being pro- 
vided in addition to those already in 
operation. Chicago has under construc- 
tion a new zoo which will cost $6,000,- 
000 and which will be ready for use in 
1932. In addition the old Lincoln Park 
zoo at Chicago is putting in improve- 
ments at a cost of $250,000. 

The Bronx zoo in New York City is 
the largest in the United States, he said. 
It has about 4,000 animals. Philade!- 
phia has the second largest, with about 
3,300 animals, and the Washington in- 
stitution ranks third with about 2,400. 
With the addition of+ the 


house, the Washington zoo should have | 


about 3,000 specimens next year, he said. 

Each zoo has its own specialty in the 
matter of the care and breeding of ani- 
mals, he said. The San Diego zoo in 
California probably leads in breeding 
animals. The St. Louis zoo is famed for 
|its penguins and elephant seals, and the 
| Washington zoo has probably the best 
natural site, being located in a tract con- 
taining a large creek, valleys, hills, and 
level land, which provide approximately 
natural living conditions for many kinds 
of animals. Feed for one of the St. 
Louis elephant seals costs $6,750 a year, 
| he said. 

The reptile house is generally the most 
popular at any 200, Dr. Mann said. 
| Europe, where admission fees 


are 


die at the national zoo} 
|are sent to the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
Department of Agriculture, and are! 


Dr. | 


sanitation, | 


Much} 


_ | where reptiles accustomed to dry, sandy 


new reptile | 


In | 





of bread, meat, fish, potatoes, 


usually charged for admission to the|egps, crushed oats, and many other 


reptile house. 


zoos are building reptile 


worthy. 


Many of the American products. 


I houses this honey, and a considerable 
year, one at Toledo, Ohio, being note-|¢gmmodity must be fed. 


dise were found to thrive and to stand | 


The lorie, a 
supply of this 


Birds of para- 


The business of providing animals for) the strain of moulting better if fed on 
zoos is a large one, according to Dr.| ant eggs, Dr. Mann said, so a supply of 


Mann. 


He Knows of no estimate of the| these was obtained for the national zoo 


number or value of animals imported, ! last year. 


but he stated that monkeys, which are | 


low in price, are brought in in large 
quantities, as many as 1,000 in a ship- 
ment. Other animals add greatly to the | 
value of imports, an Indian rhinoceros 
being valued at about $18,000. Animals 
are provided chiefly through private deal- 
ers, Dr. Mann said, although some gov- 
ernment expeditions are sent to the field 
to capture them. 





| Only Five Indian | 
Rhinoceroses in Captivity | 


| There are only five Indian rhinoceroses | 
in captivity, Dr. Mann believes. One of | 
these is in New York, oftie in Philadel- 
!phia, one in Calcutta, India, one in Lon- 
don, and one is held by a private dealer | 
Tor sale. One of Dr. Mann’s great ambi- 
; tions is to add an Indian rhinoceros to | 
the Washington collection, but funds are | 
lacking to purchase one. The dealer who | 
| Offers his specimen for sale asks $18,- | 
| 


500 for it, Dr. Mann said, and this is far 
beyond the reach of the national zoo, 


which, after paving expenses, had only | 
$8,030 available last year for the pur- 
| chase of animals. 
| 
! 


| The Indian and Javanese rhinoceroscs 
| soon will be extinct, Dr. Mann thii:ks. 
|In India the animal is hunted for its 
‘horn, which is believed there to have 
,medical properties and is ground to a} 
| powder and used in treatment of dis-| 
leases. The horns are worth about $1,900! 
‘each for this purpose, Dr. Mann said,| 
and as soon as the natives of a village | 
hear of the presence of a rhinoccrus, 
they arm and hunt it down. As a re- 
sult, nearly all the rhinoceroses have 
| been killed. He said there has been a 
reliable estimate that there are only 
|eight rhinoceroses left in Java, where 
the natives have killed nearly all of the m. | 

There are other animals which niay 
| be kept from extinction by preservation 
in zoos, Dr. Mann believes. He estimaies 
| that the number of African lions in the 
| United States soon will be larger than 
|the number in Africa, since the animals 
| breed well in captivity and the number | 
| on exhibition is increasing steadily, while 
{hunters are threatening extinction of 
| the animals in their wild habitat. ‘Tne 
Detroit zoo, he said, is offering lions 
|for sale. 

A rare bird at the Washington zoo is 
the California condor. The pair there 
are the only ones in captivity, Dr. Mann 
|said, and their eggs are valued at $760 
;to $800 each. Only one or two eggs! 
are laid each year. 
| Dr. Mann says he is very proud of his 
;new reptile house, which is being built | 
|along the most modern lines. 
| A lighting system is being provided 
|which will leave the observer in a dim 
light while illumination will be thrown} 
|through the glass cases containing the | 

| 


| 


reptiles. Each of the cases is to be 
equipped so that an artificial climate 
| will be provided suited to the needs of 
| the reptile from the standpoint of heat, | 
|moisture and plant growth. | 





Jungle to Be | 
' Produced Artificially 


! 

An end of the building will be equipped 
as a dense jungle with small lakes for 
alligators, and directly across an aisle 
|from this will be an artificial desert | 


soil will be kept. 

| The provision of artificial dens, caves, 
| cliffs and similar structures for animais 
| is largely for picturesque effect, Dr. 
Mann said. There is no evidence so far 
|as he knows, he said, that the simula- 
jtion of the natural landscape where an 
}animal lives is beneficial to the health 
|of the animal. 

| ‘Mountain sheep at the national zoo 
{develop colic when grass is permitted 
|to grow in their enclosures and they 
are permitted to eat it, he said, and the 
{ground in the pens is therefore kept 
;scraped free of grass. The same kind 





of sheep at the St. Louis zoo thrive in 
pens where the grass grows freely, he 
said. Thus opposite conditions appear 
to be satisfactory to the animals at the 
two places, which would tend to leave 
the question of the landscape effect ‘in 
doubt. 

The care of animals in zoos has been 
reduced to a science, Dr.@Mann said. It 
has a literature of its own, and there 
are specialists in diseases of wild ani- 
mals. He exhibited a new text on dis- 
eases of wild animals and their treat- 
ment, which he said is one of the latest 
and best. ¢ 

The ordinary zoo requires a large force 
of personnel skilled in various activities, 
jhe said, There must be a staff of cooks 
and caretakers and men skilled in prob- 
lems involved in the health of animals. 





{the animals, which consume large quan- 


| 
| 


The cooks prepare special foods for | 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


O’Brien, said will give comfort and mini- 

| mize one’s irritation during hot weather. 
Women have learned this long ago, Miss 
O’Brien stated, but men continue through 
excessive conservatism to suffer from 
heat by yielding to styles and customs 
which are in defiance of common sense 
Little is known from a purely scientific 
standpoint of the relation between cloth- 
ing and health, Miss O’Brien said, but 
enough is known just by the use of com- 
mon sensé to realize the absurdity of 
*men’s modé of dress. 

The science of clothing, Miss O’Brien 
explained, is in just about the same 
stage of development as was the science 
of nutrition 50 years ago. The so- 
called “flapper,” she pointed out, has 
been responsible for much that is revolu- 
tionary and beneficial in women’s ap- 
parel. Through the introduction of cer- 
tain fads, women have ridded themselves 
of corsets, tight-fitting dresses, and a 


general surplusage of clothes, and the! 
result has been advantageous to them! 


in every way, Miss O’Brien declared. 
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Transmitted by Army Wireless 





Remote Points Depend Solely on Signal Corps for Con- 


nection With the Outs 


ide World 


Topic W—Communications: Radio 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


By Maj. Gen. G 


Chief Signal Offi 


LASKA, vast and wild, the last 

great frontier, appeals to Ameri- 

can red blood. In his secret heart 
the average American believes that if 
he just had the chance—if he could 
just break away from the ties of job 
and family — he could traverse the 
great spaces, he could brave the snow 
and ice and find and work gold mines 
in Alaska just as did the “forty-niners” 
in California. This, I am sure, ac- 
counts for the feeling of interest and 
ownership in Alaska that is expressed 
by citizens, generally, in all parts of 
our country. 

Thirty years ago, following the 
Klondike gold discovery, venturesome 
prospectors penetrated the whole re- 
gion of the Yukon Valley, overran the 
Seward Peninsula, and formed scat- 
tered settlements over a large part of 
the immense area of Alaska. In order 
to preserve law and order, Army gar- 
risons were establishedfin the principal 
occupied regions. These garrisons 
were then connected up with telegraph 
lines built through the trackless wil- 
derness. More than 1,500 miles of line 
were built stretching from St. Michael, 
on Bering Sea, to Fort Egbert, on the 
Canadian boundary, and from that line 
south to Valdez, on the southern coast. 

Submarine cable was laid from Seat- 
tle to Sitka and on to Valdez, thus con- 
necting the Alaska system with the 
outside world. Additional short cables 
were laid to connect Seward and Cor- 
dova in the Prince William Sound re- 
gion, and Juneau, Skagway, Wrangell, 
Petersburg, and Ketchikan in south- 
eastern Alaska. This system, installed 
in the period from 1900 to 1904 also 
included a radio channel from St, Mi- 


chael to Nome, 112 miles, the first 
commercial radio channel of that 
length in the world. 

* a ~ 


7ITHIN a few years the machinery 
for the administration of civil 
justice was established in Alaska. Ju- 
dicial districts, Federal courts, United 
States marshals and commissioners be- 
gan to function. The territorial gov- 
ernment was expanded. Activities of 
the Agricultural Department, of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, of the Bureau of 
Education, in fact, of most of the Fed- 
eral Government agencies were planted 
in Alaska in the days of exploitation 
that followed the gold rush. Two in- 
dustries rapidly grew to substantial 
proportions—mining and fishing. 

Then followed the gradual with- 
drawal of the military garrisons, until 
today there is in Alaska but a single 
two-company post at Chilcooté Bar- 
racks, near Skagway. 

The Army communication system 
became in fact a public utility upon 
which the widely scattered communi- 
ties in Alaska depended for their con- 
tact with each other and with the out- 
side world. Not only is there no other 
commercial telegraph service in 
Alaska, but the difficulties of transpor- 
tation are such that even the mail is 
slow and infrequent, and many places 
are sequestered for months at a time. 


"THE OPEN SEASON in Summer is 

very short. During the hectic days 
before the last ship sails from Seattle 
for Nome the Signal Corps radio and 
cable channels flash orders for every- 
thing from the baby’s Christmas pres- 
ent to a steam boiler for a mine plant. 
Twenty-three daily papers are pub-s 
lished in Alaska, and every word of 
the daily happenings of the outside 
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In the next of this series on “Commu 
of July 25, Maj. Gen. George S. Gibbs, 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series dea's with 


eorge S. Gibbs, 
cer of the Army 
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world comes the 
system. 

The original construction of the tele- 
graph lines through vast, uninhabited 
stretches of Alaska was an epic of 
pioneer daring and fortitude and re- 
flects great credit upon the Signal 
Corps and the Army. The mainie- 
nance of those lines was a huge task. 
At intervals of every 40 miles there 
was a repair station, with men and a 
dog-team ready to restore communica- 
tion when it was interrupted by storm, 
snowslide, or other untoward action of 
the elements. Frequent repair trips 
were made in temperatures from 40 
degrees to 70 degrees below zero. 


over ignal Corps 
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AS THE radiotelegraph became per- 
" fected, stations were established 
that gradually replaced the wire lines. 
Today the entire distribution of mes- 
sage matter to points in the interior 
of Alaska is effected by radio, and the 
last mile of the original wire line has 
been abandoned. 

No less than 2@-of the 33 radio sta- 
tions on the system are each manned 
by ‘a single Signal Corps soldier. 

Last year the system took in more 
than $300,000 as receipts for handling 
commercial business alone, and in ad- 
dition handled business for other de- 
partments of the Government having 
a value of $226,000, The territorial 
government, with its capital at Juneau, 
transacts a large part of its business 
by radio over the Signal Corps system. 

A most unusual radio demand is oc- 
casioned by the operation, during the 
Summer season only, of more than 100 
salmon canneries along the southern 
coast of Alaska. Each cannery fur- 
nishes its own radio set and operator, 
and handles its business through the 
nearest collecting radio station of the 
Signal Corps system. 

x « oe 


THIS Government system in Alaska 

is typical, in a limited way, of an 
ideal communication company—a fore- 
runner of the world’s future commu- 
nication systems. It utilizes radio or 
wire or cable wherever the particular 
method is most adaptable. There 
no artificial barrier set up between 
these methods and, as the art pro- 
gresses or conditions change, one 
method may be installed to supplement 
or replace another. 

From time to time proposals have 
been made by private interests to take 
over this Government system. Serious 
proposals have not gone far when it 
was learned that neither Alaska nor 
the Congress would stand for lopping 
off the nonpaying circuits and skim- 
ming the cream from the few profit- 
able circuits, thus depriving the iso- 
lated communities of Alaska of any 
service at all. 

Other proposals have had back of 
them a plan of using this Government 
utility as the framework for a stock- 
selling scheme. 

fh 
TTHERE ARE but 55,000 people in the 
whole of Alaska, including Indians. 
The industries so far developed have 
made amazing progress for so small a 
population. The vast mineral deposits 
will remain largely unexploited until 
those nearer at home become insuffi- 
cient. Meanwhile the Army Signal 
Corps will continue to carry its part 
of Uncle Sam’s paternalistic venture 
in Alaska, and to flash by radio the 
messages that carry so large a part 
of life in the northland. 
nications: Radio” to appear in the issue 
Chief of the Signal Corps of the Army, 
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an 


will discuss ‘The Army-Amateur Radio System.” 





| tween the fabric, its color, ete, an 
one’s personal feelings that observation 
of this kind are the result largely o 
opinion handed down, Miss O’Brien said 

Should Permit Evaporation 

Enough known, however, to con 
vict men of imposing upon themselve 
considerable discomfort, she continuec 
Their constricting collars and tightl 
knotted ties, their thick neck bands 
sleeved shirts, hot coats with padded 
shoulders, their tight belts, long, an 
uncomfortable trousers, and heavy €Rves 
she said, prevent circulation, obstruc 
| bodily ventilation, and hinder prope 
| evaporation of moisture on the skin. Hea 
'is absorbed and little opportunity 1 
| provided for its elimination, the special 
| ist explained. 

The most sensible way for men | 
dress in hot weather, Miss O’Brien said 
is to go without coats, discard the con 
ventional collar and tie, open their shirt 
at the neck, eliminate sleeves, and wea 
light-fabric short trousers. Sandal 
would be much cooler than heavy leathe 
shoes which they now wear, she added 
Miss O’Brien stated that men’s clothing 
for Summer should be light in color anc 
of flimisy and washable material. 

Since men steadfastly refuse to def 
fashion, Miss O’Brien explained further 
they could, even under their presen 
styles, make themselves more comfort 
able by wearing clothing of light weight 
and color. 

Discussing the suggestion that a,evo- 
lutionary departure in men’s dre $uci 
was regarded as the common-sens 
method, might cause some serious de 
pression in the textile industry, M 
O’Brien declared that clothes would b 
cheaper, men would change more ofter 
and the ultimate result probably wouic 
be much greater sales. 

Cold Diet Best 

Since diet raises or lowers the po 
‘tential energy of the body, considerabl 
attention should be paid to one’s men 
in hot weater, Miss Van Deman saic 
A cold diet is preferable but not neces 
sary if proper choices of foods are mad 
{she said. However, in the cold diet on 
; should be careful to avoid stale or bac| 
; teria laden left-over substances whic} 
jin hot weather readily deteriorate, Mis 
Van Deman declared. 

Ice-cold melon, cold hard-boiled eggs 
, lettuce, sardines, cold peas, cold breac 
a cold drink, and dessert of either fruit 
'or ice cream, Miss Van Deman . sai 
would be ample for dinner on a hog day 

Another combination, she coillcal 
| sisting of a plate of cold sliced ham an 
potato salad, celery, olives, served wit 
| bread, ice drinks, and a cooling desser{ 
is satisfactory. If a hot menu is pr 
ferred, she suggested the followin 
Fruit juice cocktail as an _ appetize 
bacon as flavoring, stringed beans fo! 
vitamins, creamed potatoes for protei 
and general food value, sliced tematoe 
for succulence and vitamins and cglol 
cookies, bread, or crackers, iced ital 
loupe of watermelon, served with drink 
to suit one’s taste. 
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Egyptians to Build 
Agriculture Museun 





Royal Society Plans Exhibitior 
Near Cairo in 1931 





By H. Earle Russell 
United States Consul, Alexandria, Egypt 
The Egyptian ministry of agricultur 
has decided to create at Cairo an agri 
cultural museum, costing L. E. 200,06 


(a little under $1,000,000), and te 
vite the director of the Budapest Agr 
}cultural Museum to come to Egy;t i 


undertake the organization of the mu 


seuin. 

The Egyptian Royal Agricultural! So 
ciety has decided to hold a general egr 
cultural and industrial exhibition on 
grounds at  Ghexireh, near Cairo, i 
February, 1931. 

The society has requested the Egy; 
tian premier that it may receive as 
sistance from all the government «i 
partments that aided in the 1926 exhib 
tion. These included the participation « 
the ministry of agriculture, the stat 
domains, the survey administration am 
the schools of the ministry, of educ 
tion; the ministry of communigaticn| 
which reduced by 70 per cent th® fare 
of passengers going to Cairo for ‘t 
exhibition and the freight rates on liv 
stock and articles for exhibition pul 
poses, and the administration of post 
telegraphs and telephones, which set u 
offices inside the exhibition grounds. 

They also included the department ¢ 
commerce and industry which encou! 
aged industrial establishments to tak 
| part; the prisons administration, whic 
exhibited the works of prisoners; th 
governors and mudirs, who made pry 
aganda in their respective province 
the ministry of public works whic 
helped in the construction of buildix g: 
|}roads and gardens for the exposit'.1 
j}and the frontiers administration wh ic 
organized a special section showing th 
| habits of the bedouins and their mod 
\of life. 


































The United States Baily 


in New York 


THe UNitTepD STATES Dally is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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United States Geographic Board Also Prepar- 
ing List of Names Correctly Spelled in 
Order to Lessen Present Confusion 





By Helen M. Strong 


~ 


Geographer, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce 


In these days of widely extended for- Italy! This is a bit bewildering, because 
eign trade and much foreign travel the | places in the United States and elsewhere 


dictionary does not settle for us all spell- 
ing problems. ‘ 

Correct spelling for names of foreign 
cities, provinces, rivers, and countries, in 
fact of all foregn names, is of impor- 
tance in promoting foreign trade and in 
establishing cordial relations with peo- 
ple in foreign countries. Many inquiries 
received in the Geographic Section of the 
Department of Commerce and the expe- 
rience of our District Managers and Com- 
mercial Attaches confirm these facts. 

The extensive use of foreign place and 
other geographical names in the corre- 
spondence and publications of the De- 
@artment of Commerce emphasized the 
necessity for evolving a group of simple 
principles to govern this question of 
spelling, for no such principles had been 
worked out in the United States. 

Because of this need both in the De- 
partment and among business men, the 
matter was brought to the attention ot 
the United States Geographic Board 
which appointed a committee to study the 
question, with S. W. Boggs, geographer 
of the Department of State, a representa- 
tive from the Hydrographic Office, and 
the writer, as members. 

This study revealed the utmost con- 
fusion as to usage in spelling foreign 
names, and an insistant demand for clari- 
fying the situation in a scientific and 
practical manner, ‘ 

It was found, for example, that let- 
ters with “’s Gravenhage” at the top and 
on the postmark, caused trouble fre- 
quently. The name was a complete puz- 
zle and the letters passed from hand to 
hand before it was discovered that this 
is the real name of “The Hague”, capi- 
tal of the Netherlands. Firms were in 


doubt whether to ship goods to “Istan- 
bul” or “Constantinople”. ; 

The American exporter seeking orders 
in Finland, in addressing a letter to the 
capital used either “Helsinki” or “Hel- 
singfors”, the former being Finnish and 
the latter Swedish. 

Finland, like some other countries, has 
a national consciousness, which favors 
using the Finnish name of its capital, 
just as other countries give preference 
to their own national geographic nomen- 
clature. The psychological adyantage 
of using the Finnish name of his city 
in addressing a letter to a Finnish mer- 
chant is apparent. ? 


Lack of Uniformity 
Revealed by Survey 


A survey of magazines, newspapers, 
books, maps, and atlases revealed lack of 
uniformity in spelling foreign geographi- 
cal names. One found Jugoslavia or 
Yugoslavia, Cape Town or Capetown 
Tokio or Tokyo, Soerabaja or Soerabaya. 
Who would suspect that “Neumarket” 
the name by 


is 
which the Germans call 
“Nowy Targ” in Poland, or that your 
railroad ticket marked “Plovdiv” takes 
you to the city which on some maps is 
named “Philippopolis’? If you are a 
map maker, in a well-known corner of 
Germany will you print “Silesia,” or 
“Schlesien”, ‘“Slask”, ‘“Slezsko”, “Sii- 
ésie”, or “Slesia’? In the school geog- 
raphy will it be “Addis Ababa”, “Adis 
Abbaba”’, “Abeba”, or ““Abbeba”’? 

Transfer of territory from one govern- 
ment to another, or the setting up of 
states at the close of the World 
War. brought about many changes in 
names of cities, rivers, and other geo- 
graphical features. For instance, the 
German Lemberg became Polish Lwow. 
Meme!l is now Klaipéda, Reval is Tallinn, 
and it is Liepaja instead of Libau. 

The recent adoption of an_ official 
Latin alphabet by Turkey has brought 
many inquiries from exporters to the 
Geographic Section of the Department of 
Commerce. The names of cities, vilayets, 
rivers, and in fact all Turkish names, are 
the same as they always have been when 
written in Turkish characters, but the 
Government’s officially decréed translit- 
eration of these characters into the Latih 
alphabet has given us a new spelling 
which is the only officially correct one, 
and should be used in correspondence 
and printed publications. Constantinople 
has become Istanbul; Adrianople is now 
Edirne; and Smyrna, Izmir; the new 
spelling expresses to the Occidental the 
correct Turkish pronunciation of these 
names; the capital of Turkey not 
“Angora” but Ankara.” 

Familiarity with these Turkish names 
as now officially Latinized will aid the 
traveley. Delivery of mail addressed 
correctly will be expedited, although let- 
ters addressed to old place names will 
reach their destination, but perhaps not 
so promptly. 


_ Turkey Said to Be 

Using Néw Alphabet 

Turkey is now learning the new alpha- 
bet, and one may see it everywhere in 
newspapers and on sign boards. At a 
recent exhibit of agricultural implements 
in Istanbul, all placards and labels car- 
ried the same Turkish names by which 
the tools and machinery always have 
been known, but expressed in the, to 
us, familiar Latin letters instead of 
Turkish characters. . 

Among other countries not now using 
the Latin alphabet, but considering the 
adoption of an official transliteration into 
Latin characters are the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (U. S. S. R.), Yugo- 
slavia, and Japan. In Japan today the 
“Stop and Go” signs are in English with 
the Japanese characters beneath. Many 
signs on the streets and in the restau- 
rants also appear written in the same 
way—for instance, “Ham and eggs, 40 
cen” and the Japanese characters along 
with the English. The Latin alphabet 
has become so general a medium of com- 
munication that other countries, as well 
as Turkey, have felt the handicap of in- 
tellectual isolation because of dependence 
on their own characters instead of Latin 
letters. 

In one way or another, by various chan- 


is 


nels, certain names have gained currency | 


in the United States. Much to the sur- 
prise of many travelers abroad for the 
first time, they do not find on their rail- 
road tickets, railroad or road signs the 
“Vienna” about which they have dreamed 
through the medium of Kreisler’s magic 
bow, as he brought forth the strains of 
the “Caprice Viennois”. Unless the ticket 
agent is unusually well-informed, he will 
be puzzled when asked for a ticket to 
“Vienna”, not knowing it is the beautiful 


City of “Wien”. 

A search in the best, largest, and new- 
est Italian atlases, be it ever so careful, 
"eveals no “Florence”, or “Leghorn” in 


: 


| of these fanfous old Italian cities. 


have been named for one or the othe 
Pro>- 
ably many travelers have ridden through 
“Livorno” and “Firenze”, without realiz- 
ing that they were passing through the 
“Leghorn” and “Florence” of their school 
days. In this connection it may be 
stated that present day schcol geogra- 
phies talk about “Livorno” and “Firenze”. 

Within the last few years leading 
American map and atlas publishers have 
given preference to local official names of 
foreign cities. Before adopting this policy 
they received many complaints because 
users of their atlases could not find for- 
eign places which they knew must be 
large and important, and which appeared 
on foreign letterheads. In most cases 
these places proved to be the local names 
of the larger cities. Since adopting local 
official forms for all maps, atlases, and 
school geographies these complaints have 
ceased to come in, because business men 
oe find the city names they 
need. 


Use of Accents 
Often Overlooked 

Another important consideration, often 
overlooked by Americans, is the use of 
accents and diacritical marks on foreign 
names. Because purely English words 
do not require them, their necessity and 
significance on these foreign names is not 
always appreciated. 

Abo and Abo may seem to be the same 
name, or it would appear that Bogota 
and Bogota, Koln or Kéln are equally 
correct. These curious umlduts, accents, 
cedillas, and tildes seem like so many 


unnecessary scrolls and carvings. But, 
look in a Swedish gazetteer, and no 
“Abo” can be found under the “A’s”. 


This seems strange for it is a well-known 
town. Further search reveals the words 
beginning with “A” at the end of the 
book in a group by themselves. “A” 
and “A” are not the same letters in 
Swedish. In Spanish, without the accent 
over the final “a” of Bogota, the stress 
would fall on next to the last syllable. 
“Koln” would not be pronounced like 
“K6ln”, and “o” is listed separately from 
“6” in a German index. 

All of these marks are as much a part 
of the spelling of a word as the letters 
themselves. To take care of this, most 
typewriters may be purchased with either 
oi two standard keyboards, the one with 
fractions on it, or that carrying accents 
and diacritical marks on “dead” keys, 
so that it is not necessary to “backspace” 
in placing one of these characters over 
or under a letter. 
Thus it is obvious that correct spelling 
of | foreign geographical names is re- 
quired both by the best standards of lit- 
erary style and of commercial efficiency. 
W hen wrongly addressed, letters relating 
to Important business matters may be 
delayed in delivery and large financial 
losses result, or valuable freight or ex- 
press shipments go astray. 

The “Rules for the Spelling of Foreign 
Geographical Names” adopted by the 
United States Geographic Board, as a 
result of the study by its Committee on 
Foreign Names, are now being used by 
all Government Departments, and by pub- 
lishers, geographers, writers, and busi- 
ness interests, all of these groups having 
cooperated with the Committee in 
veloping the principles established. 

_The names of major territorial divi- 
sions, such as countries and self-govern- 
ing dominions will be spelled in accord- 
ance with conventional English usage. 
For international rivers, mountains lying 
in more than one country, etc., the Eng- 
lish form is required, though the name 
employed within a given country may be 
used parenthetically. Local names of 
cities, rivers, mountains, provinces, éte., 
in countries having a Latin alphabet are 
to be spelled according to local official 
usage, and accents and diacritical marks 
retained on all local geographical names 
where commonly employed in the ac- 
cepted spellings in the country concerned. 

Space ‘does not permit a complete state- 
ment of these rules with a discussion of 
material and_ reference accompanying 
them. For convenience of those desiring 
full information on the subject of spelling 





de- 


foreign geographical names, the Geo- 
graphic Section of the Department of 


Commerce has included the rules, ex- 
planatory notes, transliteration table and 
all other data in its Special Circular No. 
26, which may be had upon request. 

It will be of interest to know that a list 
of foreign geographical names correctly 
spelled is being compiled by the Com- 
mittee, and that this probably will be 
available within a few months, The 
Geographic Section wiil have copies for 
distribution. 

















_ MEASURING FLOW OF RIVER 
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Survey. 


United 


States Geological 


Hydraulic engineers of the United States Geological Survey who measure 
velocity of flow of large rivers often have to make their observations 
from points above the centers of the streams, using cables and the appa- 
ratus shown in the above photograph. The measuring device is dropped 


into the water. 
contacts within the device. The eng 
through the medium of a telephone 

ment in t 


Speed of flow is measured by frequency of electrical 


ineers count and time these contacts 
head set connected with the instru- 
he water. 





Geological Survey Observing 


All Characteristics of Streams 





Observations of River Conditions by Federal Engineers 
Said to Assist Development of National Water 


Resources, for 





Hydraulic engineers in the service of 
the United States Geological Survey 
whose duties are centered in measure- 
ment of the flows and elevations of the 
Nation’s waterways are among the most 
active menfbers of the great force of 
the Government’s scientific investigators, 
according to Guy Elliot Mitchell, of the 
Survey. They work in the field during 
all seasons of the year, scheduled oper- 
ations calling for observation of river 
conditions at regular intervals of time, 
regardless of weather conditions. 

Though they are essentially engaged 
in field services, these geologists must 
also perform much “office work” in 
study and correlation, it is pointed out. 
Each geologist doing this type of work 
must bring to bear on+his own observa- 
tions and problems, all the related ex- 
periences and research work of others 
whose activities are of the same nature. 

In order to learn all of the eccentrci- 
ties as well as the “normalcy” of a river, 
it is necessary to measure its flow every 
day, because one month it may be a rag- 
ing torrent 40 feet deep and the next 
month it may be waded across. 

Systematic study of the water re- 
sources of the United States have been 
conducted by the Geological Survey for 
the last 40 years. Water resources in- 
vestigations have consisted of the gaug- 
ing of streams, study of quantity and 
availability of ground water, surveys of 


river channels and collection of other 
data required in determining the best 
methods of utilizing the water. With 


the growth of the country the furnish- 
ing of adequate supplies of water has 
become increasingly difficult, and the de- 


mand for reliable information more in- 
sistent. 
Annual Expenditures 
Exceed $7,000,000 

Records have been colleced at about 
5,000 river stations; 1,700 stations are 
now maintained; 16,000 miles of river 
channel have been surveyed, and _ less 


than one-third of the ground water areas 
have been examined. 

Through 1927, a total of $7,616,495 
was spent by the Federal and State gov- 
ernments in water resource investiga- 
tions. 

An example of the dangers and diffi- 


_ culties to be overcome in measuring the 


Isolated River in N icaraguan Jungle 
Encountered During Survey for Canal | 


owe 





Army Engineers Overcome Difficulties in Transporting 
Equipment Used in Laying Out Route 





Frequented only few 
growers during the past 30 years, the 
section of Nicaragua adjoining the River 
Deseado, a jungle stream discovered in 
1885 by Admiral] Peary, has recently be- 
come the scene of work carried on by 
the Army Corps of Engineers, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the 
Department War. The river flows 
between clay banks through dense wet 
jungles. Difficulties encountéred by the 
Army engineers in clearing ®bstructions 
so that heavy equipment to be used in 
preliminary work on the Nicaraguan 
Canal might be transported on the river 
are outlined in the statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Army Engineer soldiers at Grey- 
town, Nicaragua, recently completed a 


task which has occupied them off and 
on for several months. 


by a 


of 


Operating on the eastern section of |} 


the proposed Nicaragua _ interoceanic 
canal, the major effort of Company “B” 
at Greytown has been exerted in surveys 
and investigations on the River Deseado. 
This river was explored by Admiral 


, Peary. the discoverer of the North Pole, 


in 1885. Before the year 1900, in the 


rubber ; course of several attempts to lay out 


a Nicaragua canal route, extensive sur- 
veying operations were carried on in the 
jungle through which the Deseado runs. 
When “B” Company arrived in Greytown 
in November of last year, however, they 
found that no one but a few rubber- 
gatherers had traveled on the Deseado 
for 30 years. 

The river flows between clay banks 
through dense wet jungle. In the course 
of 30 years great trees had fallen across 
its narrow bed, making travel very ‘dif- 
ficult. To make more easy the supply 
of the surveying parties, two days voy- 
age up the river, the worst of these 
obstructions were cleared out. 


Six weeks ago, however, “B” Company 


was instructed to undertake boring oper- 
ations with diamond drills. To make 
possible the transportation of heavy 
drilling machinery up the river, a picked 
crew of skilled men has been hard at 
work with lumbering tools -and explo- 
sives, cutting, sawing and blasting great 
logs which obstructed the passage of 
their barge. 


As soon as the rainy season has set in 
well, the drilling machinery will be 
floated up the river. Operations will 
then commence in connection with the 


exploration of underground conditions. | 


Public Benefit 


Mr. Mitchell 


| flow of streams is told by 
; as follows: = 
“In the Hetch Hetchy canyon in Cali- 
| fornia, the water is entirely too deep and 
ithe current entirely too swift for wad- 
ing, so the engineer has had to set up 
a stout tripod on either bank or perhaps 
|has utilized tree, and has strung a 
| wire cable acrdss on which runs a car. 
Into this he climbs, pulling himself 
across the river, and making measure- 
ments at regular intervals.” ; 
These measurements, it was explained, 
jare taken by a device which is lowered 
| beneath the surface of the water by lead 
weights, made up ofa series of revolv- 
|ing cups resembling a toy windmill, the 
speed of revolution of which is deter- 
mined by the rate of flow of the wa@er. 
By an electrical ‘“make-and-break” con- 
tact device, the speed of revolution of the 
wheel is carried to the ear of the op- 
erator through earphones, the “clicks” 
being timed by him with a stop watch, 
and these revolutions per minute are 
translated into “cubic feet per second.” 
On some of the big rivers, the Susque- 
hanna for instance, it was explaincd, 
these cables stretched across the river 
are often as much as 1,000 feet long, 
but the expense involved in the estab- 
lishment of these stations are warranted 
by the value of the information obtainca. 
In the Winter on rivers that “stay 
frozen over, it was explained, instead of 


using a cable car, the engineer simply | 
walks across the ice, cutting holes througn 


at regular intervals and 
measuring instrument. 


Information Gathered 
Aids Many Projects 


In addition to keeping a constant rec- 
ord of the rate of flow of the water, it 
was explained, a constant record of tle 
elevation of the river every hour in the 
year is kept. 


lowering ihe 


For this purpose, towers are built at 
intervals along the banks of the rivers 
over tanks with a pipe line running to 
the river. In this way the level of the 
river is maintained, without having the 
numerous surface disturbances, A_ rve- 
tating graph sheet records the elevation 
of the water every hour of the day by 
means ofa marking device operated vy 
a copper float on the surface of the 
water. 

In the arid West the stream-gaging 
work of the Survey has been made the 
basis of the irrigation work of the Rec- 
lamation Service. Much of the engineer- 
ing work of the Reclamation 
rests solidly on the preliminary work 
of the Geological Survey. The determi- 
nation of the water supply available for 
irrigation has been made by the Geo- 
logical Survey. The necessary basic in- 
formation on the utilization of the wa- 
terpower now in public ownership has 
been furnished to the Government by 
the Geological Survey. 

The necessity for coordinating investi- 
gations of the water resources of the 
United States under a Federal agency 
that collects scientific data pertainitg to 
natural resources is emphasized by the 
widespread development of water re- 
sources now in progress, including de- 
velopments for city water supplies, for 
hydroelectric power, for steam electric 
power, for industrial water supplies, for 


irrigation, navigation, and flood control. | 





Twenty Plants Making 
Concentrated Sour Milk 


Methods for making concentrated sour 
skimmed milk developed in the research 
laboratories of the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, have 
been introduced in about 20 plants which 
are now making this product. 

In 1988 and 1929 these plants, located 

various parts of the country, used 
more than 76,000,000 pounds of skimmed 
milk for this purpose. 


in 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) | 


Service | 


| Old Books Show 


New Honey Uses 





| Literature Reveals Ancients 
Knew Many Unusual 
Confections 


NCIENT literature, telling of the 

adaptations of honey to suit the 
varying tastes and needs of past cen- 
turies, provides clues which scientists 
are now following to revive old uses 
and to develop the present possibilities 
of the product. 

The early Romains in their writings 
often mentioned the honeybee and 
honey. Among the products they men- 
tioned frequently are water honey, 
salt-water honey, water mead, rose 
| honey, honey foam, and honey vinegar. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture is studying the chemical 
properties of honey and methods of in- 
ducing chemical changes in it that will 
| open the field for new honey products. 
| Specialists are perfecting methods of 
making honey candy, and some manu- 
| facturers already have secret processes 
for making this confection. 
| Many housekeepers now use honey to 
sweeten beverages, cereals,'and cakes, 








and generally in cooking. It is also 
used as a sirup on waffles and hot | 
cakes. Eminent physicians proclaim | 


that honey contains the most beneficial 
of the sugars. 

(Issued by Department of Agricul- 
ture.) | 





New Jersey Plans 
Law to Stop Sales 
| Of Stolen Vehicles 





New Auto Title Registration 
Act to Require Certificate 
Of Ownership and State 





Seal 
| | 
State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, July 23. 
Plans to protect motorists against | 
thefts of their automobiles by making 


the resale of stolen machines “a far mre 
| formidable task than is the case today’ 
fe being studied in New Jersey, accvid-| 
ing to a statement issued by the office | 
of the 
vehicles. | 
Traffic and legal authofities generuaily | 
are agreed that one of the most powerful | 
steps in this connection is a title law | 
which virtually prevents the illegal re- 
sale of automobiles, it is declared in the | 
statement, which follows in full text: 
Title Registration Planned 
| As another safeguard against loss 
through theft of their cars, New Jerse 
| metorists may be surrounded by a motew 
vehicle title registrations act that wiil| 
make the resale of stolen machines a 
far more formidable task than is the 
case today. At present, according to} 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Harold G. | 
Hoffman, a thorough study of the sub-! 
ject in line with the nation-wide activity | 
in this connection is being made in ine | 
State. | 


State commissioner of motor} 


| 
vy) 


; time, suit 


No Single Item of Food Known 
Which Can Meet All Bodily Needs 





United States Public 


Health Service Says 


Bread Is Nearest to Perfect Diet But Well 
Balanced Rations Necessary to Health 





~ No food which is singly capable of 
thoroughly satisfying the body’s needs 
of sustenance exists, but good bread, 
made of whole grain, probably comes the 
nearest of all food articles to providing 
a balanced food diet of satisfactory bulk, 
according to a statement made available 
on behalf of the United States Public 
Health Service. The statement follows 
in full text: 


It is a common fallacy in many minds 
that there exists somewhere in the world 
an ideal food—some one material that 
will satisfy all the needs of the body 
and that could this material be found 
we would be able to save much of the 
thought and expense of arranging our 
meals and be freed from the danger of | 
eating the wrong kind of food. 

Careful studies of food substances | 
and their effects upon the human body, ! 
however, have taught us that there are | 
few substances that contain the propor- | 
tions of protein and fuel foods neces- 
sary to meet our needs. A study of the 
composition of various foods soon dis- | 


ing upon this pursuit of the ideal food. 
If, for instance, you eat enough beef 
to satisfy the protein needs of the body 
and eat nothing else, you will have an, 
insufficient supply of fuel. If you eat} 
enough beef to supply the fuel needs of | 
the body you will take in too much pro- | 
tein. Qp the other hand, if you try to 
live on fruit you will have to eat about! 
the equivalent of 35 pounds of apples! 
to supply the necessary protein whereas | 


|9 pounds would supply sufficient energy 


but there would be a shortage of protein. 
Baked potatoes, onions, corn, almonds 
and bread approach a balanced diet, but 
even these fall far short. Potatoes and | 
corn alone would have to be consumed | 
in large quantities to meet the needs. 
Taken by itself, good bread, made of 
whole grain, comes the nearest, perhaps, 
of all food articles to furnishing a bal- | 
anced food diet of satisfactory bulk. | 
With bread is included a variety of flour | 
preparations such as macaroni, biscuits, | 
Vienna rolls, and crackers, but to try to 


" live on these alone would be manifestly | 


absurd. 
If we cannot live on bread alone, cer- 
tainly we shall not be able to find any 


other one substance that will meet the | 


dietary requirements of the day. It is 
necessary to combine high protein foods 
with low protein foods in such propor- 


| proteins, 


fering from lack of minerals in the diet. 
With the development of manufacturing 
processes, however, and the overrefine- 
ment of certain foods which are pre- 
pared for the market, some lime, much 
of the phosphorus, and other of the min- 
eral substances are frequently lost. The 
advice holds that the nearer you can 
secure your foods in nature’s original 
package the less you need to concern 
yourselves with your ration of minerals 
for the day. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
digestive system is subject to individual 
peculiarities but that there are some 
foods that are more easily digested than 
othrs. Milk contains fats, carbohydrates, 
and salts in a very easily 
digested form. Meat proteins and fats of 
all kinds are digested with relative ease 
but the protein and fats of meat are in- 
closed within cell walls. The material of 
which these cell walls are composed is 
not so easily digested. In cooking much 


jof this material is broken up but here 


again the manner of cooking has an in- 


| . | fluence upon digestion. 
|closes a number of important facts bear- | 


As regards cooking, there are three 
of four primary uses of cooking that 
should be understood from the biological 
point of view. 

1. The chemical changes produced in 
meats, eggs, cereals, and vegetables by 
the action of heat result in the forma- 
tion of substances which appeal par- 
ticularly to the sense of smell and stim- 
ulate the secretion of digestive juices. 

2. Cooking breaks up and softens the 
cell membranes. Proteins, fats and 
carbohydrates are released. 

3. Cooking also destroys any germs, 
bacteria, or other microscopic organisms 
that may be present in the raw food. 
Thereby the danger of transmitting an 
infectious divease or parasite is les- 
sened and food is more easily preserved 
against decay. 

4. The action of heat upon starch re- 
sults in breaking up the starch grains 
and in rendering them more easily 
digestible. 





Shelled Nuts Form 
Soap When Glassed 





Shelled nuts form soap through chem- 
|ieal action when placed in glass con- 


|tainers made of other than hard-glass, 


tions as will furnish bulk, the proper) according to a statement issued by the 


nutritive ratio, and will, at the same 
the taste. Protein foods are, 
as you know, mostly of animal origin 


| and foods low in protein value are mostly 


of vegetable origin. A balanced ration, 
selected to meet all three requirements, 


bulk, protein ration, and taste, is likely, | 


therefore, to contain materials of both 
animal and vegetable origin. At any 
rate it is only by means of a mixed diet 
that we are able to maintain a 
factory ration. 


satis- | 


er’s milk—but as the child develops this 
even does not suffice. 


“The question,” says Mr, Hoffman, “is | Children Found to 


jone of the greatest importance. It is 
!one on which no hasty action will pe 
taken. At present, however, George M. | 
Kichler, assistant to the attorney 
eral of New Jersey, Harry Green, presi- | 
dent of the Motor Club of New Jersey, | 
‘and other legal luminaries and repre- | 
sentative leaders of the automotive trade, | 
are making a thorough investigatioa of | 
the wisdom of a title act for the State. 

‘There is little doubt, viewing the sub- 
ject broadly, that one of the duties the 
State owes to its motor citizens is pro- 
|tecting them from loss through the theft | 
of their cars. Traffic and legal authori-! 
ties generally are agreed that one of the 
most powerful preventive steps in this 
connection is a title law which virtuaily 
prevents the illegal resale of automobiles. 

“The high regard in which this line 
of action held generally is amply 
demonstrated by the fact that a uniform 
title registration law part of the 
code drafted by the best ttaffic minds 
of the country in the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety.” 

In his study of the question, Mr. Eich-| 
ler is looking closely at the title laws of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland which are 
simila?in principal and are regarded as 
among the most notable examples 
motor vehicle acts of this character. 

The present New Jersey statute deal- 
ing with the subject known as “an 
act to prevent the larceny of motor ve- 
hicles.” It.was amended the last time 
in 1925. 

As it 


Is 


Is 


of 


is 


stands, the act provides 
no motor vehicle shall be sold pur 
chased unless it contains the manufac- 
jturer’s number nor shall there be a sale 
| or purchase of a motor vehicle containing 
an obliterated, erased or mutilated manu- 
facturer’s number. It is further provided 
that “in all sales or purchases of a 
motor vehicle from the manufacturer 
or through an agent or agency or au- 
thorized dealer of such manufacturer, 
there shall be issued to the purchaser a 
manufacturer’s bill of sale, which bili of 


that 


or 


sale shall contain the manufacturcr’s 
nf@mber on the engine or motor of the 
vehicle so sold.” 

This original bill of sale, under the 


law, shall be assigned by the seller to 
the purchaser by an assignment wit- 
nessed by two persons and acknowledged 
by the seller before any properly con- 


stituted authority for handling such 
deals. . 
Duplications Easy 
The bill of sale act, similar to that 


in several other States, is regarded by 
many as having the definite weakness 
that duplicates are too easily procurable, 
making the path of the thief, in. the 
resale of any stolen car, too simple a 
process. 

Under a title registration law, only 
the actual owner of the car is in posses- 
sion of the certificate which proves own- 
ership. It is not possible to secure a 
duplicate bearing the seal of the State 
unless one is able to prove ownership. 
The motor thief, according to those who 
favor such a law, finds this obstacle in 
his path one that cannot be hurdled 
without more energy than he usually is 
willing to display. 

“A uniform title registration act in 
all of the 48 States and the District of 
| Columbia,” Mr. Hoffman says, “is rec- 
ommended by many as the most power- 
ful deterrent to the depredations of the 
motor-car thief which cost untabulated | 
millions of dollars annually. Its support 
is of a quality that commends such a 
law to consideration everywhere. Ne 
Jersey is making a thorough study of 
such legislation and if it proves to have 
the merit claimed for it, no doubt action 
will be taken upon it in this State.” 


| Need Balanced Diet 


A large part of the malnutrition in 


Sen-| children is due to the lack of a balanced | noyance 
People who are unacquainted with | to some house 
{ups 


diet. 
the importance of a balanced diet often 
purchase food almost entirely on the| 
basis of appetite or the temptations of | 
market. Also there are those who are so} 
poor as to be unable to buy anything | 
but the cheapest articles to be obtained, 
and such persons often suffer from mal- 
nutrition. 


In the case of school children the in- 
dulgence of the appetite in an excessive 
amount of sweets and the consequent} 
throwing of the diet out of balance has 
been found to be one of the most fre- 
quent causes of malnutrition. The re- 
sort to cheap foods may lead to malnu-| 
trition through an excessive amount of 
starches. Starchy foods are usually the 
cheapest foods that can be purchased, | 
and while good foods, should not be used | 
to excess. | 

There are two serious objections to the 
excbssive use gf meat. The first objec- 
tion is concerned with the chemical side. 
There are substances produced in the 
digestion of meat which may prove to be 
injurious to the cells of the body, par- | 
ticularly if too much is eaten. Some 
individuals are able to throw off these 
substances more easily and as a result 
do not suffer, Other people, however, 
accumulate these products in the body 
until they result in injury. 

With the excessive use of meat a per- 
son is likely to accumulate an excess of 
protein. This is a danger which should 
not be minimized because any excess of 
proteins, unless burned up by physical 
exercise, must be thrown off from the 
body by the action of the liver and kid- 
neys because the body has no way of stor- 
ing up a surplus of proteins. 
too much fat or carbohydrates we are 
usually able to convert some carbo- 
hydrates into fat. This is deposited in 
cells under the skin, and likewise should 
be gotten rid of by proper habits of exer- 
cise. 

Most of us of sedentary habits could 
probably get along with much less meat 
than we use and most of us would prob- 
ably benefit by reducing the amount of 
meat in our daily diet. Some people 
Gepend more upon meat than do others 
and in favor of meat ft may be said that 
the proteins which are contained in 
meats are apparently more easily di- 
gested and more easily absorbed than are 
proteins contained in vegetables. 

There is an old superstition that has 
gained much general credence, 
probably have heard it said that “every 
part feeds a part,” that is, that certain 
foods should be eaten for the benefit of 
special parts of the body. Some pcupiec 
believe that beef should be eaten to dc- 
velop the muscles, fat should be eatcn 
to preserve the hair, fish shoud be 
eaten for brain food, and celery for nerve 
food. If you stop to consider tha: in 
the process of digestion all carbohydrates 


are changed to simple sugars, all fats) 


to simple soaps and glycerines, and all 
proteins to simple nitrogenous compounds 
you will see how absurd it is to claim 
a special value for one kind of food in 
connection with the building up of any 
special part or tissue. 

All products of protein, fat and carbo- 
hydrates after digestion are distributed 
in great measure, without discrimina- 
tion by the blood, and the cells of che 
body draw their supply of nourishment 
from this general store. 

Another fact should not be lost sight 


of. 


For infants milk is, of | 
course, a complete food, especially moth- | 


If we take | 


You | 


|Department of Commerce. Acid fat in 
the nuts acts upon alkali contained in 
lthe glass to produce the deposits which 
have caused financial losses and annoy- 
jance to packers of nuts, according to 
|the statement, which follows in full text: 
The mystery of the frostlike deposit 
| frequently seen on the inside of glass 
|jars containing shelled pecans, or other 
inuts has been solved by E. K. Nelson 
and H. H. Mottern, chemists of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
The deposit is soap, the chemists 
| say, and it is formed by the action of 
the acid fat of the nuts on the alkali 
of the glass. It causes considerable fi- 
‘nancial Joss in the sale of the vrodnet. 
| The unexplained presence of the soapy 
deposit has long been a source of an- 
| to packers of shelled nuts and 
wives in the South who put 
helled pecans in glass jars when the 
nuts are plentiful and inexpensive. Al- 
though the soap does not impair the 
quality of the nuts, it presents an un- 
sightly appearance and reacts against 
the sale of the product. 

When the problem was presented toe 
the chemists for solution, their firat 
thought was that the jars might have 
been washed with an alkaline cleaner 
and that some of the alkali, remaining on 
the glass, had come into contact with 
the acid fat of the nuts and produced 
the chemical change common in soap 
manufacture. Study proved this theory 
incorrect, however. 


| ture. 


Further investigation showed that 
shelled nuts packed in ordinary glass 
containers formed the white deposit, 


whereas nuts put up in hard-glass con~ 

tainers at the same time and under the 

same conditions formed no, deposit. 
——— i —— 


Dual Power Plants 
Helpful in Drought 


Unit Averts Danger 
From Dry Weather 





Steam 





Electric power production is not ¢n- 
dangered from continued drought, tno 
| Assistant Chief of the Federal Power 
Commission, Maj. F. K. Newconicr, 
stated orally, due to the fact that most 
power plants are equipped with steam 
power facilities which may be utilized 
in cases of shortage of hydroelectrie 
power. a 

Only in a few cases of small munict- 
pally-owned plants, Major Newcomer 
said, is production entirely dependent 
upon hydroelectric power, and even thos 
| few carry such a margin of stored powes 
that a drought much more extended than 
the present one would be necessary be- 
fore any serious danger could arise. 

This reserve power is maintained, he 
|explained, not only for use in case vf 
shortage of water, but also for extia 
| production during “peak-load” pericds. 
During certain hours, for instance, mm 
metropolitan areas, extra power is dc- 
manded in traffic rush hours when extra 
street cars are placed in service, and on 
dark days when extra power for lighting 
purposes is demanded. , 

“Power production facilities are so 
flexible nowadays,” Major Newcomer 
| said, “that almost by simply throwing 
a switch production can be changed irons 
hydroelectric power to steam and bdacl: 
to hydroelectric again.” 

Due to this fact, he continued, no in- 
vestigation has been made by the Com- 
| mission, nor has any advice been received 
by them, relative to reduction in flow of 
| the power-producing waterways. 

In this connection, Major Newco.ner 
| recalled the shortage of power arising 
from the lack of rainfall in the Tacoma- 
| Seattle, Wash., area in 1929, which re 
sulted in the utilization of the U. S. 5. 
| “Lexington” as a temporary source of 
| power. Steam plants are now being 
constructed there, he said, for use in 
case of another such emergency. 

Stored waters, however, he said, are 
ample to meet the present conditions, 
since all power plants maintain reserve 
power far in excess of normal needs, 
Any shortage resulting from even a 
much more extended drought than the 
present one, he said, would only reduce 


Oidinary food materials contain an|the margin on which the plants run, 


abundance of salts in their naturai con-| rather than have any effect on the nore 
dition and it is rare to.see a person suf-| mal production, 
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- Hosiery Sought 


Inquiry Will Be Asked to 
Get Relief Through Flex- 
ible Provisions of New 


Tariff Law 








— 


Representative Esterly (Rep.), of 
Sally Ann Furnace, Pa., announced orally 
‘July 23 that he is going to ask the 
United States Tariff Commission to in- 
vestigate the comparative costs of pro- 
. duction of hosiery machines here and 
abroad with a view to taking advantage 
_of the flexible provisions of the new tar- 
“jff law to obtain adequate customs pro- 
tection. He explained that in his opin- 
ion the Federal Government has lost a 
great deal of revenue from undervalua- 
‘tion of the imported machines. 
He said that American manufacturers 
are operating now on a basis of uniy 
*40 per cent of capacity, importations 
shave dropped about 50 per cent and there 
“have been numerous cancellations of or- 
eders for machines. He said he believed 
..that “the industry should be rouicéed 
-out slowly rather than at breakneck 


» speed” with consequent breaks in nour- 


mal production. 
_. In Germany, he said, the hosiery mia- 
chines are manufactured by a trust, with 
wo sets of prices, one for domestic taar- 
to and the other for foreign market. ile 
said the present Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, F. X. A. Eble, when investigating 
the situation in Berlin, reported to Wasi 
ington that the trust manufacturers cf 
these foreign machines refused to give 
_him their price lists and that he recom- 
»~mended the United 
refuse to permit the further importation 
‘of these foreign machines. That recom- 
, mendation, however, he said, never was 
adopted. 
Tariff Called Inadequate 


The statement he issued follows in full 

> text: 
.. I assume that every one is familiar 
~with the present chaotic condition of the 
once highly profitable and flourishing 
full-fashioned hosiery industry of the 
United States. I believe, however, that 
only a few people can realize to what 
extent the inadequate tariff protection 
on full-fashioned machines has a direct 
bearing on the full-fashioned hosiery 
business in the United States. 

There is a duty of 60 per cent on full- 
fashioned silk hosiery and the raw ma- 
terial is sold on even terms and prices 
“all over the world. That, of course, 
provides considerable protection, but how 

,. about the machines which produce this 
class of hosiery? During the last three 
“years approximately 2,500 full-fashioned 
knitting machines have been imported 
“into this country from Germany. In 
1927 there were 805 of tnem; in 1928, 
there were 685, and the last calendar 
year, 1929, there were 1.013 of these 
machines. This represents over 40 per 
“cent of all the full-fashioned knitting 
machines sold and placed in operation 
during this period in the United States. 

On account of low wages in Germany 
in the machine building trade and the 
Insufficient tariff protection the im- 
porters are in a position to sell these 
“machines on long drawn out terms which 
the domestic manufacturer is unable to 
.meet. Further, the German government 


h- 





‘insures the credit risks of their manv- | 


“facturers who sell in foreign markets. 
Effect of Extreme Terms 

These extreme terms have enabled a 
-good many concerns to enter the fuli- 
fashioned field who otherwise would not 
have been able to. The additional pro- 
duction of this type of inexperienced 
*manufacturer has helped materially to 
ebring about the present condition of over- 
‘production. They have lacked, for ex- 
ample, definite channels of sales distri- 
bution and hence have sold their prod- 
.utc at times on terms and prices just 
barely sufficient to enable them to pay 
#silk bills and their machine installments. 


ae 


The 2,500 imported machines repre | 


=sent an investment of over $20,000,600. 
Hiad American machines been bought, a 
large portion of this huge sum could 
‘have been distributea as wages to sev- 
.eral thousand American vorkmen 
thereby iiicreasing the American 
schasing power by this amount. And, 
incidentally, a goodly share of this in- 
‘come would certainly have been used to 
purchase hosiery. 

Let us consider the import of these 
-2,500 machines from still another angle. 
Granted, if all these machines had been 
-manufactured in the United States, de- 
aliveries would have been considerably 
slower. But this would have been an 
advantage and not a handicap to the 
industry for this reason: 

Overproduction Caused 
Two thousand five hundred foreign ma- 


chines produce about 7,500,000 to 10.- 
000,000 dozen pairs of stockings an- 
ayally. Now if this production could 
have been spread over six instead of 


three years the American hosiery con- 
suming public could have absorbed very 
‘readily such a gradual increase. The 
eindustry would have been on a stable 
,basis and the law of supply and demand 
working in its favor. It would have 
heen so much good insurance to the 
full-fashioned hosiery trade to have had 
-it thus stabilized. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that 
‘The tariff on full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
.chinery is of just as much importance to 
“the hosiery manufacturer as the tariif 
-on stockings. There is no doubt that 
insufficient tariff protection to the Amer- 
lean full-fashioned hosiery machine 
builder has caused overproduction. It 
has caused a deplorable condition in the 
entire hosiery industry in the United 
States with a high peak of unemploy- 
ment and part-time work of many skilled 
American men and women. 

The law of compensation is always 
working and all things in life are re- 
ciprocal—hence it is not surprising to 
note a decided change in the attitude of 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers in 
_the United States toward a demand for 
greater protection for the machine 
‘builder, 





‘Review of Case Involving 
Employment Law Asked 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has just been asked to review a 
case decided by the supreme court of 
Louisiana involving the constitutionality 
of a statute of that State which precludes 
“the employment of a nonvoter of the 
State in work upon public projects. The 
*jurisdictional statement is filed in the 
ease of Caldwell v. Louisiana, No. 296. 
“In the opinion of the Louisiana Su- 
preme Court filed with the court in the 
‘unprinted record it is explaied that the 
appellant, Gearge A. Caldwell, was con- 
‘victed of violation of the statute (Act 
116 of 1928 of Louisiana) for the em- 
ployment of a mechanic in the construc- 


States Government ; 


pur- | 


1646) 


Production Cost Order Imposing Penalty Against | 
. Of Machines for  Jnfringer of Pateni Is Reversed 
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y of Fine Payable to United States for Contempt of 


Court’s Injunction Is Vacated, Proceeding Being 
Adjudged Civil in Nature 





' Chicago, Hl. 
'Nits E. Norstrom, doing business as 
‘Norstrom Electric Company, v. Lio 


J. WAHL; CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 

FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT, No. 428. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 

Northern District of Illinois, Before 
| ALSCHULER, EVANS, and PaGE, Circuit 
| Judges. 

The statement of the case and the 
court’s opinion, delivered June 30, follow 
in full text: 

The appeal is from an order of the 
| district court finding Norstrom guilty of 
contempt in disobeying the court’s in- 
junction against infringement of appel- 
lee’s patent. The cause involving the 
patent and its infringement has been be- 
fore this court in 27 F. (2d) 635, 27 F. 
(2d) 637, and 39 F (2d) 791. The decree 
for permanent injunction was rendered 
on or about May 21, 1929, and it was 
while the appeal from the decree was 
pending in this court that appellant com- 
mitted the alleged contempt in making 
and selling the device claimed and found 
to have likewise infringed the patent. 

On Sept. 12, 1929, counsel for appellee 
served on counsel for appellant a notice 
entitled in the equity case, that on Oct. 
1, 1929, they would appear before the 
district judge and “present to the court 
the accompanying motion for the com- 
mitment of the defendant for contempt 
of his violation of the preliminary in- 
junction.” It does not appear from the 
‘record what “the accompanying motion” 
was; but it appears that unde® date of 
Sept. 26, 1929, there was filed in the 
cause what is entitled an “Answer to 
Motion for Rule to Show Cause for Con- 
tempt of Permanent Injunction,” which 
was signed by appellant, by Frank E. 
| Liverance Jr., counsel for him. 


Steps Taken in 
Proceeding Reviewed 


On Oct. 1, 1929, counsel for appellee 
'and the previous counsel for appellant, 
| Wisner and Walsh, appeared before the 
‘district court, and the former then filed 
a motion which was entitled in the equity 
{suit and headed “Motion for Rule to 
Show Cause for Contempt of Permanent 
| Injunction.” The motion is: “Now comes 
|the plaintiff and moves the court that the 
defendant herein, Nils E, Norstrom, be 
adjudged in contempt and suitably penal- 
jized for violation of the permanent in-,| 
junction heretofore granted in this cause, 
and as the reason thereof says”: (1) That 
the permanent injunction was granted as 
above stated; (2) that immediately fol- 
\lowing the grant of the injunction and 
|eontinuing to date defendant manufac- 
itured and sold “the clipper presented 
|herewith”; (3) that said clipper was 
bought from Norstrom on or about July 
1, 1929; (4) that the claims of the patent 
have been held valid by the circuit court 
of appeals, and “as a basis for this mo- 
tion” plaintiff relies on the accompany- 
ing affidavit. 
| This is signed by the plaintiff, by his 
| attorney. Thereupon said attorney 
Walsh made an oral motion for continu- | 
'ance, representing to the court that his 
firm, which had been acting for Nor- 
strom, had been notified by him to take 
|no further action, and that Liverance | 
had been retained to act as solicitor; that | 
/on conference with Liverance on the} 
| morning of Oct. 1 they first learned that 
Liverance had filed an answer to the 
plaintiff’s original motion; that after the 
| original motion had been filed they tried 
to communicate with Norstrom and pro- 
}eure his presence, but had not succeeded 
|in getting word to him or finding him; 
{and that they were not prepared to hear 
the motion. : 


Affidavits Allege 
Unintentional Breach 


' The application for continuance was 

denied, and thereupon affidavits were | 
submitted to the effect that the alleged; 
infringing device had been purchased as | 
above stated from Norstrom since thé | 
injunction, and that it was manufactured | 
by Norstrom. Plaintiff also called the} 
court’s attention to Norstrom’s affidavit 
attached to his answer, in which it was 
|stated that he did not willfully violate 
'the court’s injunction, but that for a 
| short time after it was rendered he made 
'this model in the belief that it did not | 
transgress the claims of the patent which 

had been found valid, and that he had 

altogether ceased manufacturing it and} 
had withdrawn from the manufacture of | 
| hair clippers. Also it was said therein | 
that in his, Norstrom’s, judgment the} 
matter of the infringement of such a 

clipper was then pending and undecided | 
in the court of appeals. 

There was attached to this affidavit a 
lengthy affidavit of Frank E. Liverance 
Jy., a patent lawyer long in practice, the 
purport and effect of which was that the 
structure of the alleged infringing clip- 
per which was offered in evidence did not 
fall within the decree holding certain! 
claims of the patent valid and infringed | 
by other structures. The patent and the 
‘infringing clipper were before the court, 
; but no witnesses were sworn and no oral 
evidence was heard. Neither Liverance 
nor Norstrom was present at the hear- 
ing, at the conclusion of which the court | 
| orally announced: 

“That, in the opinion of the court, the 
defendant Nils E, Norstrom was in con- 
itempt of the court for having manufac- 
tured plaintiff’s Exhibit M, in violation 
jof the permanent injunction issued 
‘herein; that the contempt was both civil 
and criminal in its nature, and that de- 
fendant Nils E. Norstrom should be sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $1,000, one-half 
| thereof payable to the United tSates, and 
one-half thereof payable to the plaintiff, 
and instructed counsel for the plaintiff 
to prepare a draft order to that effect.” 


e 





' 





Order Summarizing 
Case Is Quoted 


This was followed by a formal order 
entitled in the equity cause, which order 
practically reviews what occurred, and is 
as follows: 


“This cause coming on to be heard on 
Oct. 1, 1929, upon motion of Leo J. 
Wahl to have the defendant penalized for 
contempt of court for violation of a per- 
;manent injunction heretofore entered in 
|this cause on or about May 21, 1929, 
| pursuant to notice served Sept. 17, 1929, 
| upon Wisner and Walsh, counsel of rec- | 

tered 


tion of a certain public work who was 
not a duly qualified voter of the State. 

In that opinion it is pointed out that 
the apellant contended that the con- | 
tested statute amounted to a violation! 
of both State and Federal Constitutions 
in depriving him and those who may wish 
to be employed, of their freedom to con- 
tract. It is also claimed that it deprives 
persons seeking employment of the equal 
protection of the law. 








| sentence treated as a part of the original 
| cause 
|Range Company was not only the nomi- | 


‘ord for the defendant Nils E. Norstrom; | 


upon the oral countermotion of Wisner | 
and Walsh for a continuance of the hear- 
ing on said plaintiff's motion; upon the | 
affidavit of Max W. Zabel in suppoft of | 
the motion of Leo J, Wahl aforesaid, and | 
the drawings attached thereto; upon the 
affidavit of Max W. Zabel identifyin® 
certain photographic exhibits; upon the 
presentation of clipper identified as plain- | 
tiff’s Exhibit M; upon the argument of 
Max W. Zabel in support of the motion 
of Leo J. Wahl, aforesaid; and 

“Tt appearing to the court that on or 
about Sept. 25, 1929, one Frank E. Liv- 
erance Jr., of the law firm of Liverance | 
and Van Antwerp, of Grand Rapids, | 
Mich., entered his appearance in this | 
cause as ‘Of Counsel’ for the defendant | 
herein, and filed with the clerk of this! 
court an answer to the motion of Leo J. 
Wahl, aforesaid, subscribed as follows: 

‘Nils E. Norstrom, 

By Frank E. Liverance Jr., 

Counsel for Norstrom.’ 
which said answer was supported by an | 
affidavit subscribed and sworn to by the 
said Frank E. Liverance Jr., and was 
further supported by an affidavit sub- 
scribed and sworn to by the said Nils E. 
Norstrom, defendant herein; and 

“It further appearing to the court that 
the said Frank E. Liverance Jr. had on 
Sept. 25, 1929, notified Max W. Zabel 
that the said Frank E, Liverance Jr. had 
been retained by Nils E. Norstrom, de- 
fendant herein, as counsel in the said 
Nils E. Norstrom’s litigation with Leo J. | 
Wahl, plaintiff herein; and 

“Tt further appearing to the court that 
Lawrence J. Walsh and Carl V. Wisner 
Jr., of the firm of Wisner and Walsh, | 
who have previously been conducting this | 
litigation for the said Nils E. Norstrom, | 
appeared pursuant to notice; moved to | 
continue the cause, and as grounds there- | 
for stated that they were uncertain as! 
to who was representing the said Nils E. | 
Norstrom; that they had been notified | 
in writing on or about Sept. 25, 1929, by | 
said Nils E. Norstrom that they should 
do nme more work on the within cause | 
by reason whereof they were not pre- 
pared to argue the motion of Leo J. 
Wahl, aforesaid, and that they had had | 
a conference with the said Frank E. Liv- 
erance Jr. in the forenoon of Oct. 1, 1929, 
at which time said Wisner and Walsh | 
were first informed by said Frank E.| 
Liverance Jr. that he had filed said an- | 
swer of Nils E. Norstrom and the affi- | 
davits thereto attached; and | 

“It appearing to the court by the de- | 
cree of May 21, 1929, the said Nils E. | 
Norstrom had been adjudged in contempt | 
of this court in this cause; and the court, 
being fully advised, doth find: 

“First: That the said Nils E. Norstrom 
manufactured and sold the hair clipper | 
identified herein as plaintiff’s Exhibit | 
M subsequently to the date of the serv- 
ice of the said permanent injunction upon | 
the defendant herein; 

“Second: That by such manufacture 
and sale said Nils E. Norstrom violated 
the permanent injunction entered herein 
on May 27, 1929. 

“Wherefore it is ordered, adjudged and 
decreed that the said Nils E. Norstrom is 
in contempt of this court, and that a fine 
of $1,000 be imposed upon said defend- 
ant, Nils E. Norstrom, one-half thereof 
to be paid to the United States of Amer- 
ica, and one-half thereof to be paid to 
the said plaintiff Leo J. Wahl, and that 
the said defendant Nils E. Norstrom be! 
confined in the jail of the County of 
Cook, State of Illinois, until such fine is 
paid.” 


Classification of 


Action Important 


ALSCHULER, Circuit Judge.—It is im-| 
portant to classify the proceeding here— 
whether for civil or criminal contempt, | 
or both—since the order for payment to 
the United States of part of the fine im- 
posed can be supported only in a pro- 
ceeding for criminal contempt, and for 
payment of part to the plaintiff only in} 
one for a civil contempt. In considéring | 
the question one turns to the exhaustive | 
discussion gf civil and criminal con-} 
tempts as found in Gompers v. Bucks! 
Stove & Range Co., 221 U. S. 418. The} 
opinion, from page 440 on, is devoted to 
elucidating the distinction between civil 
and criminal contempts. 

Here, as there, the entire proceeding | 
and each and every step therein, includ- | 
ing the final order of the court, is en- 
titled in the equity cause out of which 
the alleged contempt arose, and was in-| 
stituted and conducted by the counsel for 
appellee, and in no instance, here or in 
the district court, on behalf of the United 





States. As to this it was said in the 
Gompers case: 
“We find nothing in the record indi- 


cating that this was a proceeding with! 
the court, or more properly, the Govern- 
ment, on one side and the defendants on 
the other. On the contrary, the con- 
tempt proceedings were instituted, en- | 
titled, tried, and up to the moment of | 
in equity. The Bucks Stove & 
nal, but the actual party on the one side, 
with the defendants on the other, The 
Bucks Stove Company acted throughout 
as complainant in charge of the litiga- 
tion. As such and through its counsel, 
acting in its name, it made consents, 
waivers, and stipulations only proper on} 
the theory that it was a proceeding in 
its own right in an equity cause, and not 
as a representative of the United States, 
prosecuting a case of criminal contempt. 
It appears here also as+ the sole party 
in Opposition to the defendants; and its 
counsel, in its name, have filed briefs | 


and made arguments in this court in fa- | 


voring affirmance of the judgment of| 
the court below.” 
The Gompers opinion refers to the 


usual practice of entering a rule to show 


cause. Here this proceeding was not 
followed. Although papers and orders 
appear to have been entitled “Rule to 


Show Cause,” this proceeding was com- 
menced by a notice from attorneys for 
plaintiff to attorneys for defendant that 
on a certain day “we will present to the 
court the accompanying motion for the 
commitment of the defendant for con- 
tempt of his violation of the preliminary 
injunction in this cause.” This is surely 
not a motion for a rule to show cause, | 
and no such rule was ever applied for or 
granted. 

But on Oct. 1 there was presented to 





Eminent domain—Remedies of property owners—Damaging of private property 


without condemnation proceedings or 
liability of ofticers— 
Where the 


the damage. 
Summerford v. Springer ct alu; N. Me 





Eminent domain—Taking or damaging property without making com pensation 
or condemnation proceeding—Statutory liability——Application of 


State, counties, municipalities— 

A New Mexico statute, making a “cor 
domain, and which has taken or damag 
out just compensation or without instit 
a condemnation proceeding, liable for 
damage thereto, does not apply to the S 

Sormmnerford v. Springer ct al ; Ne Me 


ao 


Federal safety appliance act—Brakes—Sufliciency of evidence to show failure to 


function— 
In an action by a brakeman under the 


sustained in falling from a box car while using a brake club in tightening hand 


brakes, the brakeman’s testimony that t 
reasons therefor, did not sustain a verd 


the brakes did not function properly, wheré other undisputed evidence showed 
that after the accident the brakes were found tightly set and worked properly. 


Collins 1. The Great Northern Ry. ( 
1920. 


Federal safety appliance act—Negligence—Failure of appliance to function 


properly— 


In an action under the Federal safety appliance act the plaintiff is not required 


to prove negligence but must prove that 
Collins v. The Great Northern Ry. ( 
1930. 


anand 


Workmen’s compensation—Cause of disability—Injury to back as cause of dis- 


eased kidney and gall bladder—Sufficien 


A finding of the industrial commission of Utah that the diseased and infected 


condition of employe’s kidney and gall | 


tained when a big rock fell on his back in the region of the kidneys was sustained 
by the evidence, notwithstanding an adverse opinion by an attending physician. 


Utah Delaware Mining Co. v. Indust 
No. 4959. 





Workmen's compensation—Proceedings—Hearing 
Determination as to cause of disability—Opinion of experts— 


The industrial commission of Utah in 
the disability for which the employe is s 
expert’s opinion unless such opinion is th 

Utah Delaware Mining Co. v. Indust 
No. 4959. 


Workmen's compensation—Proceedings—Limitations—Right of employer to in- 


voke statute on rehearing— 


In a workmen’s compensation proceedi 
invoked by the employer on the hearin 


since the plea of the statute must be interposed at the earliest possible oppor- 


tunity. 
Utah Delaware Mining Co. v. Indust 
No. 4959. 


Workmen's 
fund— 
Where a claim for compensation was 


mission of Utah and the State insurance fund, and was received by and filed 
with the insurance fund, there was a sufficient filing with the commission to stop 


the running of period of limitations, sin 
commission. 

Utak Delaware Mining Co, v. 
No. 4959. 


Indust 
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criminal, As stated in the Gompers opin- 
ion, commitment by way of penalty for 
contempt of court may be imposed only | 
where the proceeding is for criminal con- 
tempt. In the absence of a petition for 


|@ rule to show cause, or of the entry of | 





ew Mexico State highway commission constructed a viaduct along 
a street and thereby destroyed an abutting owner’s ingress and egress to her 
property without having acquired the right to do.so by condemnation . proceedings 
or by the paymeng of compensation, the members were liable individually for 


com pensation—Proceedings—Limitations—Filing with 


Cong 


payment of compensation—Individual 


or, Sup. Ct., No. 5406 4, 1930. : 
Neneh Eitue eeee Sen eee See Eee 7ist Congress, Representative 


|(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., majority 
leader of the House, in an authorized 
|statement just made public, enumerates 
'18 major matters, embracing tariff, agri- 
‘culture, debt settlements, veterans and 
other subjects, He said other major sub- 
jects, including railroad consolidation, 
|tranch banking and departmental reor- 
\ganization at Washington, remain for 
action at the coming December session. 
Representative Pou (Dem.), of Smith- 
field, N. C., ranking minority member 
of the House Committee on Rules, dis- 
cussing the coming short session, which 
expires on Mar. 4, 1931, stated orally 
ithe major subject then, in his opinion, | 
would be the annual appropriation bills. 
Tax Reduction \ 

Mr. Tilson cited as the principal legis- 
lation of the present Congress as follows: 
Reduction of taxes collectible during the 
current year in the amount of $160,000,- 


statute | to 


poration” which has the right of eminent 
ed private property for public use with- 
uting and prosecuting to final judgment 
the value of the property taken or the 
tate or to counties or municipalities. 
xe, Sup. Ct., No. 5406, July 14, 193%. 


Federal safety appliance act for injuries 


he brakes did not work, with conjectural 
ict for the brakeman on the ground that 


‘0.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27916, July 18, 


000. Enactment of the new tariff law. 
Creation of the Federal Farm Board, 
with an authorized $500,000,000 revolv- 


ing fund and increased tariff protection 
for agricultural products. Approval of 
the French debt settlement. Increase of 
pensions and compensation for the vet- 
erans and widows of all wars since and 
lincluding the Civil War. 

In addition to this group, Mr. Tilson : 
also summarized other legislation as fol- ! 
lows: “ 


the appliance failed to function properly. 
‘o.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27916, July 18, 


cy of evidence— 


bladder was attributable’'to injuries sus- 


Other Legislation 
Establishment of a permanent system | 
for the reapportionment of Members of ! 
the House after each decennial census, | 
a measure designed to correct serious 
land dangerous abuses which might arise | 
from a continued neglect to reapportion | 
according to population. 

Settlement of war debts with Germany | 
on a basis equitable alike to that coun- 
try and our own. \ 

Continuance for an additional three 
years of the authorization of $1,000,000 
annually for the rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry. 

Increase of the retirement benefits al- 
lowed to employes of the Government, 
the maximum being raised from $1,000 
bag ee annually. 
8 aoe — ae . ell ransfer of prohibition enforcement to 
rial Commission ct al.; Utah Sup. Ct, ‘the Justice Department. 
| Relief’of overcrowding in Federal pris- 
{ons by the authorization of two new| 
|Federal prisons and a hospital for de- 
|\fective delinquents, coupled with in- 
\creased appropriations to improve em-! 
ployment conditions in Federal prisons. 

Encouragement of commercial aviation 
by the authorization of a more liberal 
policy for the carrying of air mail by 
private contractors. 
| Aid to the employment situation by a 
very substantial increase in the Govern- 
jment building program to a total of | 
$553,000,000 and the approval of a much- | 
increased program for the development 
of rivers, harbors, and inland waterways, 
the present Congress having authorized | 
|additional river and harbor expenditures | 
ees — : of ra. the largest sum author- 
| ° ak : ized for this purpose at a single Con-| 
‘Review of Case Involy ing gress » our history, except in the ses- | 

, ° alt ag a. sion of 1910. | 
Patent’s Validity Asked * Authorization of an additional $15,-. 
Review of a second case involving the 990,000 for new veterans’ hospitals. 
' Grouping of all agencies relating to 


rial Commission et al.; Utah Sup. Ct., 


by industrial commission— 
determining whether an accident caused 
ecking compensation need not accept an 
e only reasonable conclusion. 


rial Commission et al.; Utah Sup. Ct, 


ng, the statute of limitations where not 
g, was not available on the rehearing, 


insurance 


addressed to both the industrial com- 


ce thé insurance fund is an arm of the 


rial Commission et al.; Utah Sup. Ct, 


ral and State Court Decisions.”’ 


of opinions which are not 
es should write to the Inquiry Division, 


such rule, it is at least extremely doubt- validity of a patent relating to devices | war veterans, including the Veterans’ 
ful if a criminal contempt could be pro- | used in dog racing amusement has re-|Bureau, Pension Bureau and National 
ceeded »with or a penalty for criminal | cently been asked? of the Supreme Court | Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
contempt imposed. jof the United States in a petition for a) inder one head, ; 


There are here the further facts that 
no contempt rule was ever served on 
Norstrom; that after the filing of the 


motion on Oct. 1 Norstrom had no oppor- | 


tunity to be present upon its hearing, 
and was not in fact present; that upon 
the hearing no witnesses were sworn 


}and no evidence given other than by ex 


parte affidavits. If, as was stated in ef- 
fect in the Gompers case, the nature of 
the proceedings may be considered in 
classifying the contempt charged, we are 
of opinion that the entire proceedings 
here, apart from the penalty imposed. 
strongly indicate that they were not in 
or for a criminal contempt, but wholly 
civil, and that the imposition of so much 
of the penalty as was made payable to 
the United tSates is wholly ineffectual 
and void. ; 

But this does not dispose of so much 
of the judgment rendered as is attribu- 
table to the proceeding as one for civil 
contempt. In discussing the proposition 
of penalizing civil contempt it was said 
in the Gompers case: 

“Tn this case the alleged contempt 
not consist in the defendant’s refusing 
to do any affirmative act required, but 
rather in doing that which had been pro- 
hibited. The only possible remedial re- 
lief for such disobedience would have 
been to impose a fine for the use of 
complainant, measured in some degree 
by the pecuniary injury caused by the 
act of disobedience. Rapalje on Con- 
tempt, sections 181-134; Wells v. Oregon 
Co., 19 Fed. Rep. 20; In re North Bloom- 


did 


field Co., 27 Fed. Rep. 795; Sabin v. Fo-| 


garty, 70 Fed. Rep. 483.” 

Along this same line the Court of Ap- 
peals of the Second Circuit gaid, in 
Christensen Engineering Co. v. Westing- 


house Air Brake Co., 135 F 774, respect- | 


ing the penalty 
tempt: 
“Tt will thus be seen that the practice 


imposed for civil con- 


has not been uniform, and that in some! 


adjudged cases the award, like that in 
the present case, was for a round sum, 


}not based upon any proved items of loss 


or expense, but apparently intended to 
cover probable loss and expenses. It is 
obvious that a fine exceeding the indem- 
nity to which the complainant is entitled 
is purely punitive, and, notwithstanding 
the foregoing precedents to the contrary, 
we think that when it is imposed by 
way of indemnity te the aggrieved party 
it should not exceed his actual loss in- 
curred by the violation of the injunetion, 
including the expenses of the proceed- 
ings necessitated in presenting the of- 
fense for the judgment of the court. We 
are also of the opinion that when the 
fine is not limited to the taxable costs 
it should not exceed in amount the loss 
and expenses established by the evidence 
before the court. Unless it is based 
upon evidence showing the amount of 
the loss and expenses, the amount must 
necessarily be arrived at by conjecture, 
and in this case it would be merely an 





the court a motion which did not follow 
the notice, to the effect that there would! 
be presented a motion for defendant’s | 
commitment for contempt, etc., but the 
motion then presented was that he be 
“adjudged in contempt and be suitably, 
penalized for violation of the permanent | 
injunction heretofore granted in_ this 
cause.” Had the motion followed the} 
notice it might have been some indica- | 


tion that the proceedings were to be|the loss or damage incurred by appellee! wise discharged, 


arbitrary decision. Another reason why 
it should be based upon the evidence is 
that otherwise the question of its reason- 
ableness cannot be reexamined upon an 
appeal from a final decree in the cause, 
and the appellate court would have to 
treat the fine as a purely arbitrary one, 
oy deny to the appellant his right of re- 
view.” 

The record heve affords no evidence of 


jwrit of certiorari in the case of Smith! 
|v. Springdale Amusement Park Limited,| 
INo. 915 

| Be, 315. - ; : |Commissions, 

| The device in contest consists of a Establishment in the Department of 
machine used at a dog racing track to! Justice of a Bureau for the collection and 
jcarry the lure ahead of the running: preservation of criminal records, includ- 
dogs, the petition states. There is also|ing fingerprints, for the benefit of police 
involved a patent for starting cages for | throughout the country. 

the dogs. Increased authorization of $55,000,000 
| The apparatus for the lure is described| annually for public roads. 

in the petition as a race track suited for Several Matters 

| dogs, a casing extending around the outer |. Left over and pending are the follow- 
side of the race course and provided with| ing: 

a longitudinal opening, a mechanical| Muscle Shoals, measures passed by 
conveyor including a track extending|both houses and now in conference. ; 
around the race course and located with-| Three matters which the President 
|in a casing. On this track is operated!called to the attention of Congress but 
|a car conveyor mechanically operated|upon which he made no specific recom- 
and provided with an arm. extending) mendations: Railroad consolidation, 
|through the opening of the casing and| branch banking, and reorganization of 


Legislation making permanent and re- 
organizing the Federal Radio and Power 


|projecting over the track and adapted the executive departments, etc. These 
to carry a lure. remain for action at the December ses- 
| A similar petition for a writ of cer-| 10" Of Congress, if by that time the 


'tiorari, filed by the same party Hannah 
H. Smitu, administratrix of the estate 
of Owen P. Smith, was granted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States May 
19 in the case of Smith v. Magic City 
Kennel Club, Ine., No. 77. 
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pleted their studies. 

The agricultural marketing bill, cre- 
ating the Federal Farm Board, providing 
a revolving fund authorized up to $500,- 
000,000, endowed that Board with large 
powers, to assist agriculture in every 
possible way consistent with the prin- 
ciples of sound economies. It is a stu- 
;/pendous task with which this Board is 


Bolt 


Pa 


through Norstrom’s disobedience of the 
injunction. It does not appear that more 
jthan a single hair clipper was actually 
j}made or sold after the permanent in- 
junction, and we fail to see how stich a 
record can support a fine of $500 payable 
[econo In the Gompers case it was 
said: 





yments on Cotton 
In South Explained 





| “If then this sentence for criminal con- 
| tempt was erroneously entered in a pro- 
|ceeding Which was a part of the equity 
| cause, it would be necessary to set aside | 
the order of imprisonment, examine the 
testimony and thereupon make such de- 
| cree aS W..S proper, according to the prac- 
tice in equity causes on appeal.” 
Regarding, as we do, the proceeding 
here as one wholly in the equity cause, 
we believe we may direct the entry of 
such a decree as we find to be in conso- 
nance with the equities. Under the state 
of the record we believe the court was 
entitled to impose a penalty for the civil 
contempt only, measured by the reason- 
able loss and damage which accrued to 
appellee by reason of the contemptuous 
acts of appellant. One element of such 
|‘damages would be appellee’s costs and! 
attorneys’ fees, matters such as courts 
are often called to pass upon, even in the 
absence of Opinion evidence as to amount. 


'Mr. Williams Says Cooperatives 
Were Misrepresented 





Statements that the cotton cooperative 


{6 cents a pound on cotton this Fall are 
erroneous, and the Texas association 
already is advancing 9 cents a pound, 
according to a statement July 23 by Carl 
Williams, member of the Federal Farm 
Board representing cotton growers. 

Mr. Williams said the erroneous state- 
ments had been made in trade journals. 
Final determination of the amount of the 
advances has not yet been made, he said. 
The statement follows in full text: 

My attention has been called to state- 
ments appearing in southern newspapers 
and cotton trade journals to the effect 
that the cotton cooperatives will be able 
to advance nof more than 6 cents a pound 


In the very nature of things courts . ; = i 
should be able to reach a fair conclusion|t® their members this Fall. The state- 
as to the amount of ordinarily necessary|™ents doubtless have been innocently 


|made, but if allowed to stand their ef- 
fect would be to discourage participa- 
tion by cotton farmers in the cooperative 
movement. 

Final determination of the amount of 
advance at time of delivery throughout 
the cotton belt has nos been made. Cer- 
\tainly, however, it will be not less than 
65 per cent of the market value of the 
leottonm. It may ke more. The Texas co- 
operative, which is now receiving cot- 
ton in great volume from the southern 
end of that State, is advancing 9 cents 
pellant guilty of civil contempt, and im-|on unclassed cotton at time of delivery 
posing on him a fine of $250, to be paid | by the member. All cooperatives may 
| to appellee, appellant to stand commit-|be expected to advance to their member's 
'ted until the fine is paid, or he is other-|the largest possible amount that is con- 
|sistent with safety. 

a 


costs and attorneys’ fees to be awarded 
in such a case. We believe that in this 
simple and, to say the least, quite in- 
formal proceeding, an award to appellee 
of $250 for its necessary costs and at- 
torneys’ fees incurred in the district 
;court would be fair compensation. For 
|obvious reasons such expenses and fees 
| incurred in this court are not allowable. 
| The order of the district court appealed 
from is reversed, and the cause is re- 
manded to the district court with direc- 
| tion to enter there an order finding ap- 


Summing up the record so far of the! 
Tilson | 


r 


| classifications and 


various committees in charge have com- | 


associations will be able to advance only 


AuTHoRIzED Statements ONLY Are Presentep HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DamLy 


Several Major Matters Wait | 
| ress Action in December 


Tariff, Agriculture, Debt Setthements, and 
Veterans’ Relief Among Pressing Legislation 
For Short Session, Says Mr. ‘Tilson 








charged. It is yet too early to form an 
opinion as to just* how effective it is 
destined to be in securing the results 
desired. 

While the new tariff law is reasonably 
fair to manufacturing industries and the 
workers those industries employ, it is 


+ more than fair to agriculture. An exami- 


nation of the rates on agricultural. prod- 
ucts will furnish the final and sufficient 
proof of that statement. The tariff law 
of 1922 was, in my opinion, a good law, 
but the tariff law of 1930 is even better, 
for it gives increased protection to labor 
and agriculture in a very considerable 
number of instances where sorely needed. 
Compensation Law Liberalized 

The law relating to the compensation 
of disabled veterans of the World War 
has been liberalized in many ways. an 
in addition, for the first time, thie Ha 
been recognized an obligation to vet- 
erans of this war who are disabled from 
diseases or injuries not of service ori- 
gin. Any veteran with a disability of 
more than 25 per cent may now be paid 
a pension ranging from $12 to $40 a 
month, according to the degree of his 
disability, even though the disability is 
not a result of the veteran’s service. In 
this respect, the law enacted goes even 
further than Congress was asked to go 
by the American Legion and other vet- 
erans organizations. The pensions of 
veterans of the Civil and Spanish wars 
and their widows were increased from 
10 to 25 per cent, according to various 
disabilities. 

The only foreign debts not now funded 
are those of Russia, with which the 
United States has not resumed diplo- 
matic relations, and Armenia. The an- 
nual payments on the total of foreign 
debts due this country now funded and 


| put in the way of ultimate payment will 


be a material aid in the gradual ex- 
tinguishment of the foreign debt of the 
United States. Two different bills for 
further restriction of immigration may 
be harmonized by the House Committee 
on Immigration with a view to present- 
ing to the House a measure restrictive 
and at the same time fair to all coun- 
tries of the western world. It should in- 
clude provision for admission of addi- 
tional close relatives of American citi- 
zens. 





Recess Appointment 
To Philippines Discussed 


The question of giving a recess ap- 
pointment to Ni@holas Roosevelt, edi- 
torial writer for the New York Times, 
2s vice governor of the Philippine Is- 
lands, was discussed at a conference in 
the White House on July 23 between 
President Hoover, Mr. Roosevelt, and the 
Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination was sent 
to the special session of the Senate by 
the President just before adjournment, 
but action was postponed because of pro- 
tests from representatives of Filipinos. 

——— 


Alcohol Advisory Group 
Appointed by Dr. Doran 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the permissive sections of the national 
prohibition act. Industrial and scientific 
problems will be given attention to the 
end that fair and efficient administra- 
tion be promoted. The membership of 
the committee is: 

Dr. William C. Woodward, Chicago, 
Til., director, Bureau of Legal Medicine 
and Legislation, American Medical As- 
sociation. 

Harrison E. Howe, Washington, D. C., 
editor, Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, American Chemical 
Society. 

H. S. Chatfield, New York City, presi- 
dent, National Oil, Paint and Varnish 
Association, 

S. C. Henry, Chicago, IIl., secretary, 
National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. 

C. Mahlon Kline, Philadelphia, Pa., 
president, Smith, Kline and French. 

Everett B. Hurlburt, South Glaston- 
bury, Conn, chief chemist, J. B. Wil- 
liams Company. 

A. Homer Smith, Philadelphia, Pa., 
president, Sharpe and Dohme Company. 

Frank M., Noonan, Boston, Mass., 
Noonan and Sons. 


R. R. Brown, New York City, presi- 
dent, U. S. Industrial Alcohel Company. 
Fred S. Rogers, Middletown, N. Y., 


MecMonigle and Rogers. 
Charles L. Reese, Wilmington, Del., E. 
du Pont de Nemours Company. 
Martin H. Ittner, New York City, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company, chairman 
Industrial Committee of American 
Chemical Society. 

Willoughby M. McCormick, Baltimore, 
Md., president, McCormick and Company. 

Frank A. Blair, New York City, 
Household Remedies Company. 

Donald D, Conn, San Francisco, man- 
aging director, California Vineyardists 
Association. 


I. 
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Commission Limits 7 
‘Rose Quartz’ Sales 


Trade Order Issued Against 
New York Company 








Stones of inferior quality may not 
be sold as “rose quartz,” according to 
an order issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission against a New York com- 
pany, and made publie by the Commis- 
sion on July 283. The Commission's state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Espositer Varni Company of New 
York, importers of semiprecious stones, 
have been ordered by the Federal Trade 
Commission to refrain from designatings 
or selling products as rose quartz or 
rose quartz beads unles cut, carved, or 
manutactured from rose quartz. 

For years beads cut or carved from 
quartz in Germany, Switzerland and 
other countries have been described as 
rose quartz beads on account of their 
natural deep rose color. They have been 
in large demand for use in necklaces 
and the designation ‘rose quartz” has 
come to signify beads cut or carved from 
quartz having this natural color. 

Other beads have been cut or carved 
from quartz in China but this stone of 
inferior quality lacks the deep rose hue 
of the beads usually labeled and sold as 
rose quartz. The Chinese quartz beads 
are often dyed deep rose, 
The respondent’s practices were held 
by the Commission to furnish jeweiry 

dealers the means of deceiving cus- 
; tomers and to constitute unfair methods 
j of competition. 
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Petition by Electors of Conmecticut Charging Neglect of Duty in Fail- 
ing to Direct Removal of Grade Crossings Construed to 


Require Action by Attorney General 


State of Connecticut: 


Apert LEVITT V. BENJAMIN W. ALLING, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL; CONNECTICUT Sv- 
PREME COURT OF ERRORS. 

Appeal from Superior Court; petition for 
writ of mandamus. 

The court’s opinion, delivered Juiy §, 
follows in full text: 

WHEELER, C. J.—The plaintiff pre- 
sented on Oct. 22, 1929, a petition in 
writing to the attorney general under 
section 3614 of the General Statutes, 
signed by over 100 electors of the State, 
requesting him to file acomplaint to have 
the commissioners of the public utilities 
commission " removed from office for 

@ Material neglect of duty.” The at 
torney general declined to bring such 

complaint. Thereafter, on Jan. 25, 1930, 

the plaintiff brought his application to 

the superior court for a writ of manda- 
mus requiring the attorney general to 
file a complaint of like nature. 

To this application, the defemdant at- 
torney general made return admitting 
all of the allegations of the application 
and further alleging that he refused to 
act upon the petition for the reasons 
assigned in his reply to the plaintiff's 
petition, made a part thereof and marked 
Exhibit A. : 

The plaintiff made an oral motion to 
strike out Exhibit A. No ruling was 
made on the motion. At the court’s sug- 
gestion the defendant said that he was 
willing to have Exhjbit A regarded as 
a brief in support of the return, so that 
the court found that Exhibit A is not 
technically a part of the record. The 
court should have required the plaintiff 
to put his motion in writing and ordered 
the same applicable to the whole of the 
paragraph containing Exhibit A and then 
granted it. FEXxhibit A had no place in 
the pleadings amd cannot be rezarded by 
this court as a part of them. Irregulari- 
ties in pleadings such as this complicate 
a record and are never in the end time 
saving. 


Propriety of Mandamus 
Is Fundamental Questior 


The trial court four the issues for 
the applicant, held the allegatioms of the 
application sufficient and adjudged that 
a peremptory writ of mandamus should 
issue. The fundamental question upon 
the appeal is whether the court erred 
in issuing the peremptory mandamus, 
and the decision finally must rest upon 
the answer to the question, do the alle- 
gations of the petition require the issu- 
ance of the writ ? 

The statute upon which the plaintiff 
based his petition and now bases his 
application is section 3614 of the Gen- 
eral Statutes. Under it “material neg- 
lect of duty” by a commissioner shall 
constitute cause for removal. The ma- 
terial neglect upon which the plaintiff 
relies is in the violation by the commis- 
sioners of the provisions of section 3710 
of the General Statutes. Under this sec- 
tion the duty is cast upon the directors of 
every railroad in the State to “‘remove 
or apply for the removal of at least one 
grade crossing each year for every 50 
miles of road operated by it in this State, 
which crossings so to be removed shall 
be those which in the opinions of said 
directors are among the most Gangervus 
upon the lines operated by it.”* 

In the fulfillment of this statutory duty 
the railroads moust remove at least one 
grade crossing each year for every 50 
miles of roa@ which in their opinion are 
the imost dangerous upon the lines op- 
erated by it; if the directors fail to do 
so the commission shall, “if in its opin- 
ion the financial condition of the company 
shall warrant, order such crossing or 
crossings removed as in its opinion said 
directors should have applied for the re- 
moval of under the above provision.” 
Two conditions thus attach to the action 
of the commission, They must desig- 
nate the crossing or crossings to be re- 
moved which in their opinion are most 
dangerous upon the lines operated by the 
railroad, and their order must be condi- 
tioned upon their finding that the finan- 
cial condition of ‘the railroad shall war- 
rant, that is justify, such order. The 
court will not substitute its discretion 
for that of the commission as to either 
condition, unless it finds that the com- 
mission has acted illegally or arbitrarily, 
or in abuse of its discretion, that is un- 
reasonably. The discretion of the com- 
mission is not an unregulated one. It is 
subject to judicial review. 

The case before us is not a review 
of the exercise of discretion by the com- 


missioner but an application seeking the| 


institution of legal proceedings by the 
attorney general for the failure of the 
commissioners to comply with _ these 
statutory requirements when the rail- 
roads have not removed a single grade 
crossing in the five years prior to the fil- 
ing of plaintiff’s petition with the at- 
torney general. The case is one for a 
violation by the commission of its statu- 
tory duty to order the removal of ‘hesé 
grade crossings during this weriod in 
which it is alleged and contemded that 


the financial condition of the railroad 
would have warranted their removal 
by it, 


Attorney General Claims 
Right To Use Discretiors 


Section 3614 further provides that: 
“Such removal shall be made only after 
judgment of the superior court rendered 
upon written complaint of the attorney 
general. The attorney general may file 
such complaint in his descretion, and 
shall file such Complaint if so directed by 
the governor, Or is so requested in writ- 
ing by 100 electors of this State.” The 
attorney general contends that he is .0t 
required under the provision we _ have 
quoted to act peremptorily upon the fii- 
ing of the petition by 100 electors but 
may investigate the facts alleged and de- 
termine whether probable cause exists 
for removal justifying the filing of a 
complaint by him and that if he deter- 
mines that no probable cause exists he is 
not required to act. 

The petition filed with the attorney 
general under this section must contain 
at least one of the statutory grounds 
for removal, “‘misconduct, material neg- 
lect of duty, incompetence in the conduct 
of his office, or active participation in 
Political campaigns.” And it mioust con- 
tain allegations which tend to show facts 
evidencing this ground, otherwise there 
would be no facts supporting the gen- 
eral ground and nothing to indicate that 
the commission had acted illegally or un- 


reasonably, that is with abuse of its 
discretion. 
The ground of the petition before 


us—a continued violation for five years 
of a statutory duty—would constitute 
a “material neglect of duty.” The peti- 


* complaint. 


~ | secure 





general 


neglect. 
petition -will be sufficient if it does that. 
The language of this statute is indeed 


peremptory but we must look “to the es-|a 


sential purpose to be served.” The pur- 


pose Was to protect the public interest | railroads as described would not warrant 


against such misconduct, material neg- 
lect of uty, incompetence in office and 
the comission of what the general as- 
senply esteemed a harmful act to the 
jlarge public interests within the regula- 
tion and keeping of the commission. To 
a prompt, certain and effective 
|remedy against its failure in the per- 
lformance of its 
assembly provided a legal machinery for 
|their rermoval through the agency of the 
jattorney general, the law adviser and 
| officer of the State, by giving him the 
jpower at his discretion to file in the su- 
|Perlor cOurt a written complaint for such 
|breach of duty, and by imposing upon 
| him the duty of filing such complaint 
| when directed by the governor, or when 
“requested in writing by 100 electors of 
this State.” The legislative intent in 
providing these three remedies was to 
make sure that the duty it had imposed 
upon the railroad and the public utilities 
jcommisSion should be carried out, but 
without subjecting the railroad to the 
financial burden of this duty when “ts 
financial condition would not warrant it. 


Duty Zo Proceed When 
Facts Support Charge 
The statute did not give the attorney 


general the discretion to file a com- 
plaint for the removal of the commis- 
sloners except for one of the specified 
causes. It did not give the 100 electors 


upon their request the power to require 
him to file a written complaint except 
for one of the unspecified causes. Mani- 
festly the general assembly contemplated 
at least some general specification of 
facts temding to show such “material 
neglect of duty.” Until such a petition 
was presented to him the attorney gen- 
eral might exercise his discretion and re- 
fuse to file the complaint since up to that 
point there would be nothing tangible 
before him to indicate that there had 
been such a neglect. 

So interpreting this statute no public 
wrong will be done the commissioners. 
Interpreting it as a peremptory man- 
date upon the attorney general to file 
this complaint upon request might com- 
pel these public officers to defend them- 
|selves against a fruitless charge and to 
suffer the ignominy of having the charge 
jbruited about without the opportunity 
of showing how baseless it was. We do 
not thimk the general assembly intended 
such a wrong. The interpretation we 
jaccord the statute will protect these 
|public Officials from this grievous wrong 
and at the same time accord to the public 
the full opportunity of having their in- 
jterests properly protected against “ma- 
terial neglect of duty” of these high off- 
cial, WWhen the written request of 100 
electors of this State is presented to the 
attorney general and it does specify one 
of these statutory grounds for the re- 
moval Of the commissioners and also 
specifies facts not manifestly untrue 
which tend to support this charge, how- 
ever inartificially it may be stated, the 
duty of the attorney general is a plain 
one. He must obey the mandate of the 
statute and he must bring the complaint 
and since it is a public action and he 
charged with the statutory duty of con- 
{ducting such actions he must, to the 
best of Kis ability, fulfil this public duty, 
as attorney general, and his duty as a 
‘lawyer to protect the interest of his 
client, the people of the State. 

We turn to the petition to ascertain 
|whethex the plaintiff has alleged facts 
which tend to support his charge that 
these Commissioners have been guilty 
of the * 
under section 3614 shall constitute cause 
for removal. The petition states with 
unmista kable clearness the request of the 
100 and over electors, in accordance with 
jsection 3614 of the General Statutes, to 
|file a complaint to cause the removal of 
the conmamissioners from their office for 
“material neglect of duty” consisting of a 
|violatiora of the provisions of section 3710 
of the g@eneral statutes. 


Actiore Not Barred By 
‘Finanees of Railroads 


| The facts as to this the petition then 
recites as follows: The grade crossing 
act places a duty upon. the railroads 


It must state facts not mani-*a 
Hartford. | festly umtrue which will put the attorney! amounted to app 
upon notice as to the nature/ These allegations 
and character of the “material neglect of | prima facie case 
duty” charged and which will tend to\tion of the railroads 
make out a prima facie case of such} which would warrant 
Though inartifically stated the) derin 


i 
year for this period would have 
roximately $11,000,000. 
assuredly make out a | 
of the financial condi- 
during these years 
the commission or- | 
g the removal each year of the 18 | 
crossings a year. 

Upon the facts alleged by themselves, 
reasonable conclusion could not be 
reached that the financial condition of the 


the commissioners in ordering the rail- 
road to remove grade crossings as re- 
quired by statute. Upon their face they | 
must be held to make out a continuing 
violation of the duty devolving upon the 
commission under section 3710 during | 


jthese years and as a consequence to con- 


public duties the general | 


stitute a material neglect of duty under 
section 3614. 


Consideration of Certain 
Evidence Is Refused 


The petition did not set forth sufficient 
facts to warrant upon its face the relief 
requested; in this respect it went further 
than request by the 100 electors is re- 
quired to go under section 3614. 

The defendant asks us to take judicial 
notice of many allegations of facts which 
he asserts are relevant to the question 
of whether the commission exercises a 
reasonable discretion in failing to require 
the removal of the gxade crossings in 
these four years. 

We cannot take judicial notice of most 
of these claimed facts: their relevancy or 


,Materiality to the years in question, or 


“material neglect of *duty” which | 


to the financial condition of the road as 
affecting the allegation concerning the 
$42,000,000 of net profits are not before 
us for determination. It is true that we 
can in a general way take judicial notice 
of the condition of our chief railroad at 
the termination of Federal control and 
of the protracted struggle made to'keep 
it from a receivership and of the debt 
we owe to the integrity, skill, construc- | 
tive vision and patient and indomitable 
courage of its management, as a result of | 
which it was able to emerge from its 
period of depression and discouragement | 
and resume its payment of dividends. We 
do not see how we can take judicial no- 
tice of the fact that it has been putting 
its surplus back into its property in 
order to build it up, for example, for the 
purpose of affording reasonable rates of 
transportation to New England indus- 
tries, or paying out’ of its profits divi- 
dends to its stockholders who had been 
compelled for a number of years to go 
without dividends. Nor do we see how 
these considerations, worthy as their pur- 
poses are, if admissable in evidence and 
established, would be conclusive of the 
question as to whether the financial con- 
dition of the railroad is such as to war- | 
rant an order for the elimination of 
grade crossings as required by legisla- 


tive mandate. 
The attorney general asserts that 
under section 3614 he has a discretion 


to investigate the claim alleged in the 
petition and determine whether prob- 
able cause for removal exists justifying 
the fifing of a complaint by him. The 
general assembly did give the attorney 
general the right in the first instance 
to exercise his discretion in himself 
bringing a complaint against the com- 
mission for “material neglect of duty.” 
It also gave the governor power to direct 
the attorney general to file a complaint 
and finally it Imposed upon him the duty 
of filing a complaint ‘*when so requested 
In writing ty 100 electors of the State.’ 
In neither of these last two cases is he 
given the discretion of determining 
whether there is probable cause for re. 
moval. On the contrary the language is 
mandatory, but under our construction 
the attorney general has the discretion of 
determining whether the petition of the 
100 électors upon its face alleges as its 
ground one of those in section 3614, and 
also alleges facts not manifestly untrue 
which tend to support it. , 


O fficial’s Acts Subject 
To Judicial Review 


Prejudgment by the attorney general 
that there has been, or has not been, a | 
material neglect of duty by the commis- 
sioners would be the determination by 
him of the duty cast upon the superior 
court by the legislature and to be exer- 
cised ‘under the usual machinery of 


| justice. If the discretion claimed by the 


attorney general were accorded him the 


| Purpose of the general assembly might 


which Operate in this State to eliminate | 


at least one grade crossing every year 


|for every 50 miles of railroad tracks in'| 


|this State. As there are 944 miles of 
railroad tracks in the State at least 18 
|grade crossings should be removed by the 


removed a single grade crossing under 
the prowisions of section 3710 in the last 
five years. This act also places a duty 


|upon the public utilities commission to 


order the removal of the grade crossmgs 
which the railroads failed to remove at 
their expense, if in the opinion of the 
commission the financial condition of the 


railroads will warrant such removal. So|h 


far the allegations exactly conform with 
the prowisions of section 3710. In order 
to show that the financial condition of 
the railroads will warrant such removal 
and so. authorize the commissioners to 
jorder the removal of, or to remove, these 
grade crossings, the plaintiff further 
alleges: The average cost of removing a 
grade crossing is $150,000, hence the re- 
moval of 18 would cost the railroads 
$2,700,000. The public utilities commis- 
sion itself reports that the net earnings, 
clear profits, of the railroads in Con- 
necticut since 1924 is, in 1925 $8,636,- 
367.76, im 1926 $8,737,280.55, in 1927 $9,- 


'102,182.36, and in 1928 $17,607,889.28, or 


a total for these four years of $42,283,- 


| 699.95. 


The plaintiff further alleges: Had the 


and removed these 18 grade 
would have remained a balance of net 
profit teo the railroads in 1925 of over 
$4,000,000 hence the financial condition 
of the railroads did warrant the enforce- 
ment of this act. The public utilities 
commission failed to enforce’ and obey 
this act and have been guilty of material 
neglect of duty. 

The petition concluded: ‘We request 
you to take the legal steps necessary to 
remove the commissioners of the public 
utilities obmmission from office.” These 
facts show that during the period covered 
by the petition the net profits of the rail- 
roads wrere over $42,000,000 while the 


|railroads every year, but they have not | 


jrailroads and the public utilities obeyed | 
|the law 
;crossinges each of these four years there 


be frustrated and the remedial processes 
of the statute might be practically nulli- 
fied. Such discretion as he has by our 
construction must be reasonably exer- 
cised and is always subject to judicial 
review. 

For the reasons expressed we cannot 
hold, as the attorney general urges, that | 
his determination that no reasonable 
cause exists terminates his duty towards 
the 100 filing their petition. To the point 
that mandamus will not lie since the 
plaintiff has adequate ready remedy for 
enforcement of any duties existing under 
section 3710 against railroad companies 
of the public utilities commission for any | 
material breach of duty the sufficient | 
answer is that this section is not against 
the companies or the commission but 
against the attorney general to require 
1s performance of the duty placed upon 
him by section 3614. For this there is 
no adequate remedy anywhere else to 
compel him to perform his statutory duty 
that we are aware of, cértainly none 
Which approaches the standard set in 
Foote v. Bartholomew, 103 Conn. 607, 
618. “Any other relief,” we there say, 
“the existence of which will preclude the 
resort to the remedy by mandamus, must 
not only be adequate, but it must be 
specific, that is, it must be adapted to 
secure the desired result effectively, con- 
veniently, completely and directly upon 
the subjett-matter involved.” 


Procedure Under Section 
Sirnilar To Civil Law 


Finally the attorney general urges 
that the delegation to the judicial branch 
of the government of the power of re- 
moval of an administrative officer is in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
in that it deprives the members of the 
public utilities commission of their office 
without due process. The Fourteenth 
Amendment has so far as we can find 
never before been sought as a refuge by 
one official to prevent his bringing a 
statutory action to remove other officials 
from office when the violation of the due 
process clause of the amendment charged 
by him is against the other officials and 
not himself. One administrative officer 
cannot attack the comstitutionality of a 
statute because it may violate the consti- 


* tion need not be in the form Of a legal|cost of removal of the 18 g@rade crossings, tutional rights of other administrative 


° 


ai: 


lothers may be injuriously affected by it,| 
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Constitutional law—Division of Government—Encroachment of judiciary on exec- 
utive—Removal of administrative officers from office— 

A statute of Connecticut authorizing a court to remove the members of the 
public utilities commission for material neglect of duty on complaint of the at- 
torney general is not unconstitutional on the ground that the removal of adminis- 
trative officers is a function of the governor and that the power of the judiciary 
is limited to a review of the action of the governor, since the legislature, having 
created the office, had the power to prescribe the method of removal.—Levitt v. 
Attorney General. (Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors.)—V U. S. Daily 1647, July 24, 1930. 





Constitutional law—Persons entitled to raise constitutional questions—Invalidity 
of statute as to other persons— 

On mandamus to compel the attorney general of Connecticut to file a complaint 
for the removal of the public utilities commissioners, under a statute requiring 
him to file a complaint charging material neglect of duty on petition of 100 
electors, the attorney general could not attack the constitutionality of the 
statute on the ground that it deprives the commissioners of their office without the 
process of law, since one administrative officer can not attack the constitutionality 
of a statute because it may violate the constitutional rights of other administra: 
tive officers in order to avoid his own performance of a mandatory duty imposed 
upon him by the statute—Levitt v. Attorney General. (Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors.) 
—V U.S. Daily 1647, July 24, 1930. 

Public service commissions—Removal of commissioners from oflice—Failure to 
order removal of grade crossings—Petition to attorney general—Sufficiency of 
petition— 

Where a petition of electors to the attorney general of Connecticut for filing 
of complaint for removal of public utilities commissionerg for material neglect 
of duty, states that railroads in the State had not removed a grade crossing for 
a period of five years notwithstanding a statute requiring them to remove at 
least one crossing for every 50 miles of track every year, that the commission 
had not ordered the removal of any crossings during such period under a statute 
requiring it, on the failure of the railroads to remove such crossings, to order 
the removal on finding that the order is warranted by the financial condition of 
the railroads, that there are 944 miles of track in the State and the railroads, 
under the statute, should have removed at least 18 crossings every year, that 
the removal of 18 crossings would cost the railroads $2,700,000, and thaf the re- 
ports of the commission showed that the railroads had earned during the preced- 
ing four years net profit of more than $42,000,000, such petition was sufficient 
to require the attorney general to file the complaint, without the right to deter- 
mine for himself. on his own investigation of the facts stated, that there was no 
probable cause for removal and to refuse to file the complaint.—Eevitt v. At- 
torney General. (Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors.)—V U. S. Daily 1647, July 24, 1930. 
Public service commissions—Removal of commissioners from office—Proceedings 
—Petition filed with attorney general—Duty to file complaint— 

The attorney general of Connecticut, when petitioned to file a complaint for 
the removal of the public utilities commissioners for material neglect of duty 
under a statute providing that he “shall” file such complaint when so requested 
by 100 electors, exercises discretion, subject to judicial review, in passing on the 
sufficiency of the facts stated in the petition, but where the petition states facts 
not manifestly untrue which will put him on notice as to the nature of the neglect 
charged and which will tendsto make out a prima facie case, he has no discretion 
and mav not refuse to file the complaint on his own determination, after an in- 
vestigation of the facts stated, that no probable cause exists for removal. 
Levitt v. Attorney General. (Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors.)—V U. S. Daily 1647, July 
24, 1930. 





Railroads—Construction and maintenance—Separation of grade crossings—Or- 
der of public utilities commission—Judicial control of discretion— 

The public utilities commission of Connecticut, under a statute directing it 
to order the removal of a grade crossing or crossings, on the failure of the rail- 
road to remove at least one crossing for every 50 miles of road, if in the opinion 
of the commission the order is warranted by the financial condition of the rail- 
road, exercises a discretion that is subject to judicial review, but the court will 
not substitute its discretion for that of the commission, unless it finds that the 
commission has acted illegally or arbitrarily or has abused its discretion.— 
Levitt v. Attorney General. (Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors.) -V U. S. Daily 1647, July 
24, 1930. 


Licenses—Hawkers and peddlers—Sale of religious books—Constitutionality of 
Statute— ° 
A statute requiring a hawker’s and peddler’s license for the sale of “goods, 
ware, and merchandise” is applicable to the sale from house to house of religious 
books and pamphlets by persons who believe that in exhibiting and explaining 
the book to the public they are performing a religious duty, and so construed the 
statute is not void on the ground that it violates constitutional provisions guar- 
anteeing such persons religious freedom. -Commonwealth v. Anderson; Same v. 
Royal. (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.)\—V U.S. Daily 1647, July 24, 1930. 
Patents 
Patents—Contempt of court— 

Order for payment to United States of part of fine imposed for contempt of 
injunction against infringing patent can be supported only in proceeding for 
criminal contempt, and for payment of part to plaintiff only in proceedig for 
civil contempt.—Norstrom, ete. v. Wahl. (C. C. A. 7.)—V U.S. Daily 1646, July 
24, 1930. 

Patents—Contempt of court— 

In absence of petition for rule to show cause, or of entry of such rule, it is 
at least extremely doubtful if a criminal contempt could be proceeded with or 
a penalty for criminal contempt imposed; and where defendant was not present 
and no witnesses heard, imposition of fine payable to United States held wholly 
ineffectual and void.—Norstrom, etc..v. Wahl. (C, C. A. 7.)—V U.S. Daily 1646, 
July 24, 1930. 


Patents—Contempt of court— 

Where in contempt proceedings fine was assessed, one half payable to the 
United States and one half payable to the plaintiff, and, on appeal, court finds 
proceedings are not criminal but only civil, assessment of part payable to the 
United States was void but appellate court may fix assessment payable to plain- 
tiff and need not. dismiss entire proceedings.—Norstrom, etc, v. Wahl. (C. C. A. 
7.)—V U.S. Daily 1646, July 24, 1930. 


Patents—Contempt of court— 

Where after injunction defendant sold only one clipper infringing patent, fine 
of $1,000, one half to plaintiff and one half to United States, set aside and only 
$250 assessed, all payable to plaintiff.—Norstrom, etc. v. Wahl. (C. C. A. 7.)— 
V U.S. Daily 1646, July 24, 1930. 





Or 


defense and by witness and counsel. The 
procedure upon such complaint shall be 
similar to that in civil actions but such 
complaint shall be privileged in order 
of trial and shall be heard as soon as 

racticabe.”” And then follows the clause 
iad above, 


officers in order to avoid his own per- 
formance of a mandatory duty imposed 
upon him by that statute. ; 
On a writ of mandamus against the 
treasuref of a town to compel him to col- 
lect his taxes he urged that the statute 
authorizing the taxes was unconstitu- | 
tional, The court held: “It does not how-| 4etion By Governor For 
ever lie with the respondent as a minis- | ; ; 
terial officer to make this objection. He| Removal Not Necesasry 
is not authorized or required to adjudi- | 
cate the law. On a summary hearing on 
a petition fora mandamus this court will 
not determine the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the law involving the 
rights of third persons but will leave that 
question to be settled when properly 
presented by parties to an action * A 
public officer entrusted with the col- 
lection and disbursement of revenue, In 
any of the departments of the govern- 
ment has no right to refuse to perform 
his ministerial duties, prescribed by the 
law, because he may apprehend that 


One further constitutional ground is 
|advanced that, “under the constitution 
of Connecticut an administrative officer 
appointed by the governor with the ad- 
vise and consent of the general assem- 
bly can only be removed by the chief 
executive of the State for reasonable 
cause and after hearing had, and the 
power of the judicial branch is confined 
to reviewine the order of removal of the 
chief executive.” This claim has even 
less merit than the due process claim 
and may be disposed of summarily. 
The public utilities commission was 
|created by the general assembly. The 
power which creates has the power to re- 
move, in the absence of constitutional or 
statutory provision to the contrary, of 
which there was none in this State at 
|the creation of this commission. State 
ex rel. Engelke v. Kilmartin, 86 Conn. 
56, 84 Atl. 100, State v. Praeter, 48 N. 
|D. 1240, 189 N. W. 834. Mechem on 
| Officers (Ed. 1890) Sec. 445. The gen- 
;eral assembly thus had the power of re- 
moval. State ex rel. v. Kilmartin, 86 
Conn. 56, 62, 84 Atl. 100. 


or that the law may possibly be uncon- 
stitutional.’” Smith v, Titcomb, 31 Me. 
292. 

Section 3614 does not delegate to the 
superior court the power to remove these 
officials from office; it finds the facts 
constituting the material neglect of duty 
and the legislature prescribes that it 
shall then render judgment to that effect 
and that the office shall therefore become 
vacant, The statute says: “If after hear- 
ing the court shall find emnes a 
moval it shall render judgment to that), : ae : J Id 
2 cul thereupon che office of such | County Bar v. Taylor, 60 Conn. 11, 12; 


commission shall become vacant The State ex rel. v. Chatfield, 71 Conn. 104, 
ge et . "now | 112. 
statute does not delegate the power of | Having the exclusive power of re- 


nt : =. coms sad tee thet moval the general assembly may _pre- 
this statute violates the due process | S¢xibe the method and manner af 30 
clause vanishes. Due procgss of law is|™ al which it has done in section 3614. 
the law of the land and is found in any State ex rel. Engelke v. Kilmartin, supra; 
kind of procedure which is suitable and State ex rel, v. Praeter, supra. It is true 
proper to the nature of the case and | it has in many instances given this power 
sanctioned by the established customs | to the governor. It had the right to itself 
and usages of the courts.” O’Brien’s | retain its power in this particular in- 
Petition, 79 Conn. 46, 55, 63 Atl. 777; stance. This it did by the method it 
Ex parte Wall, 107 U. S. 265, 289. adopted providing for a finding of the 

1 cause by the superior court and authoriz- 


The procedure authorized by section ¢ D thor 
3614 aliadie every requirement of the |!ng a judgment to follow such a finding 
due process clause: “Upon the filing of and thereupon, automatically providing 


such complaint a rule to shew cause that the office should become vacant. 
should issue to the accused who may This concludes our discussion of the 
make any proper answer Within such questions which have been presented to 


us by brief and argument. 


time as the court may limit, and shall I 
There is no error. 


have the right to be heard in his own) 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston 


COMMONWEALTH Y. E. ROBERT ANDER-| fied and contemplated by section 17 of 
SON; SAME v. HAROLD O. RoyAL; MAs-;|the General Statutes, chapter 101 and 


Fairfield | 


SACHUSETTS SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT. 
| Exceptions saved by defendants at trial 
| together of two indictments. 
|S. Scott (J. F. HuGuHeEs and H. H. Pat-} 

TEN with him) for defendants; R. T. | 

BUSHNELL, District Attorney, for the | 

Commonwealth. 

The court's opinion, delivered June 30, ; 
follows: 

Pierce, J.—The defendants were found 
| guilty on indietments based upon G. L. 
ie. 101, sections 13, 14, as amended by} 
St. 1929, ¢. 349, one charging in sub- 
stance that E. Robert Anderson on Sept. 
| 1, 1929, did sell a book without a license 
;}so to do, in Melrose, in the county of 
| Middlesex, and the other that Harold O. 
| Royal did offer for sale a book, at Mel- 
rose, on Sept. 1, 1929, without license 
so to do. The two cases were tried to- 
| gether, It was agreed that one bill of 
| exceptions might be filed in behalf of 
both defendants and that the bill of ex- 
| ceptions filed contains all evidence ma- 
| terial to the questions raised. 


| 


| Facts as Found by 

| Jury Reviewed 

| The evidence warranted the jury in 

| finding the following facts as proved 

| beyond a reasonable doubt: On Sept. 
1, 1929, the defendant Anderson came to 
the home of one Dodge, who livd at 
Melrose Highlands, with a suit case in 
his hand containing books. He took some 

| out and offered to sell six books at the 

| price of $2.50. Dodge did not buy these 


| books, but finally bought and_ received! 


of books for $.25, which were 
in evidence. Dodge testified in 
| eross-examination that Anderson _ said 
ithat “his object in doing this was to 
educate the people in the contents of 
these books” which the witness under- 
stood were of a religious nature. On 
| Sept. 1, 1929, the defendant Harold O. 
| Royal came to the house of one Bowen 
with a suit case, asked for the mother 
of Bowen and when she came to the’ door 
| said he had one book for sale at $5 and 
| offered it to her but she did not take it. 

While Anderson was talking to Dodge, 
one Murray, who had seen Anderson 
| pass the books to Dodge, asked Ander- 
|son if he had a license. Anderson re- 
plied that he had not and did not need 
fone. While Murray was taking to An- 
|derson, the defendant Royal appeared 
and when asked if he had a license to 
sell books said that he did not and 
further did not need one. Both defend- 
/ants said they intended to continue to 
| attempt the sale of books in Melrose. 

At the trial the defendant Royal tes- 
tified that he was in Melrose on Sept. 1, 
1929, called at various houses, explained 
the mission or the purport of his work 
or calling, exhibited to people therein 
| books and pamphlets which he carried 
| with him if they showed sufficient in- 
| terest in his verbal message, if not he 
| did not exhibit the books; that if people 
| wanted these books he let them have 
| them at the cost of publication; that he 
| paid his own expenses when engaged in 
| this work, which was philanthropic; that 
| he never offered any book for $5, and 
' that the highest amount accepted for any 
| individual book was $.45. 


| Testimony Shows 
| Sale by Defendent 


| 

| He further testified that he met the 

| witness Murray and told him his pur- 
pose was to enlighten people concerning 
God’s wonderful kingdom now being con- 

|}summated on earth; that he told him 

| that he did not have any license to sell 


j}a_ set 
| offered 


required one for that particular purpose; 
that he considered he was exercising his 
constitutional right in#preaching the gos- 
pel according to the dictates of his con- 


out proclaiming this message to the peo- 
| ple. Upon cross-examinatian he testi- 
fied “that he was accompanied in the 
same automobile as the defendant An- 
| derson on the day in question and that 
the defendant Anderson was i 
ithe same thing as him, that is 
from house to house with these 
for the same purpose.” 

Anderson testified that he was en- 
| gaged in doing the same thing as Royal 
testified to; that he approached Dodge 
with the statement that he was associ- 
lated with J. F. Rutherford, of New York, 
in spreading the message of good news 
among the people; that this message was 
to the effect that the time of deliverance 
was at hand for poor, groaning creation; 
that the “message * 
to keep to * * * [themselves], and * * 


going 
books 


[they were] constrained to go about and | 


make it known to others”; that he car- 
ried six books and he _ presented 


booklets to Dodge and told him that 


they were simply asking the cost of pub- | 


lication of those books; that the cost of 
the entire set was $2.45 for the six books 
and the six booklets “which * * * [he] 
came down to he could haye for 50 


cents, the cost of publication and han- | 


dling”; that Dodge did not want these 
books, “so * * * [he] then came down 
to a combination of three booklets”; 
that “* * * [he] wanted to 
him the opportunity of getting this com- 
bination that * * [he] had, in order 
to bring it to his attention,” and that 
Dodge then accepted the combination of 
three booklets and gave in return $.25 
for them. 


Trial Judge Ruled 
Sales Within Law 


In the course of his examination the 
defendant Royal offered proof of, and 
the judge received in evidence, the fol- 
lowing statements “That on the first 
day of September A. D. 1929, commonly 
called Sunday, the defendants and each 
of them did call at one or more houses 
in the city of Melrose in said Common- 
wealth and did then and there exhibit to 
one or more persons, books and pam- 
phlets containing an explanation of the 
Bible and instruction therein, and par- 
ticularly in relation to God’s kingdom 
and His means of blessing the human 
race, and did then and there deliver 
books, pamphlets and magazines con- 
taining Bible sermons and instructions 


and received from one or more persons | 


money therefor, to-wit: One book of 
three hundred and eighty-five pages 
}bound in cloth, stamped in gold, illus- 
trated, forty-five cents; and one paper 
covered book of sixty-four pages, ten 
cents and on said occasion of so calling 
upon the persons mentioned, and at the 
homes mentioned, and at the time and 
places mentioned, the defendants and 
| neither of them had a license as speci- 


books and he did not consider that he} orig 


science and that was why he was going) 


doing | 


* [was] too good | 


six | 


present | 


amendments thereto of said Commen- 
wealth of Massachusetts.” 


At the close of all the evidence each 
defendant moved that a verdict of not 
guilty be ordered. The motions were de- 
nied and each defendant excepted. The 
defendants also excepted “to the failure 
of the court upon the defendants’ motion 
to order a verdict on the phage of the 
case referring to going from house to 
house.” 

The defendants made seven requests 
for rulings, all being to the effect that 
sections of G. L. ¢. 101, as amended by 
St. 1929, c. 349, in relation to the sale 
of goods, wares and and merchandise 
did not cover religious books, tracts and 
pamphlets and that if they attempted 
to cover them they were unconstitu- 
tional. As respects these requests the 
judge ruled as follows: “I believe it to 
| be the law that each defendant has a con- 
| stitutional right to desseminate his re- 
ligious belief, but I further rule that that 
| doesn’t cover the selling of books from 
house to house without a license.” 


Selling as Business Said 
_ Not to Be Necessary 


| During the direct examination of Royal 
|the defendants offered proof that they 
| were and are now fully consecrated to do 
| the will of God and anointed by the Lord 
as followers of Jesus Christ and the ser- 
| vants of Jehovah; that they have certain 
religious beliefs; that they believe that 
‘their work “on the occasion mentioned 
while going from house to house and 
‘calling upon the people and exhibiting 
|the books, is a work of necessity for the 
| wellbeing of the people; that they believe 
it to be a religious work, because it has 
;to do with informing the people of God’s 
| Word and is defendants’ method of exer- 
| @ising their religious convictions and be- 
lief.” These offers of proof, with other 
offers of similar purport, subject to the 
defendants’ exceptions were not received 
|in evidence. 
Upon the motion that a verdict of not 
| guilty be ordered, manifestly the first 
;question for decision is whether any 
jlaw of the Commonwealth prohibits the 
|acts done by the defendants. G. L. c 101, 
| section 13, defines “hawker” and “pedler” 
las “any perso either principal or 
}agent, who goes from town to town or 
|from place to place in the same town 
| selling or bartering, or carrying for sale 
or barter or exposing therefor, any 
goods, wares or merchandise, either on 
foot, on or from any animal or vehicle.” 
G. L. chapter 101, section 14, prohibits 
|and imposes a penalty upon a “hawker 
or pedler who sells or barters or car- 
ries for sale or barter or exposes there- 
for any goods, wares or merchandise, ex- 
|cept as permitted by this chapter.” G,. 
L. chapter 101, section 17, provides: 
| “Hawkers and pedlers may sell without a 
license books, newspapers, pamphlets, 
| fuel, provisions, yeast, ice, live animals, 
| brooms, agricultural implements, hand 
tools used in making boots and shoes, gas 
or electric fixtures and appliances, flower- 
jing plants and all flowers, fruits, nuts 
jand berries that are uncultivated.” St. 
| 1929, chapter 349, section 3, amended 
|G. L. chapter 101, section 17, by striking 
|out said section and inserting in place 
|thereof the following: “Section 17. 
|Hawkers and pedlers may sell without 
ja license newspapers, ice, flowering 
| plants, and such flowers, fruits, nuts and 
|berries as are wild and uncultivated.” 
| It is to be noted that books and pam- 
|phlets by reason of the change in the 
inal section by Statute 1929, chapter 
| 349, section 3, ceased in terms to be in 
| the class of goods, wares and merchan- 
|dise which were permitted to be sold 
| without a license. It is to be further 
|moted that G. L. chapter 101, which is 
|similar in its terms to Statute 1846, 
{chapter 244, “not only proscribes actual 
;}hawkers and pedlers, whose employ- 
;}ment is that of travelling traders, and 
{thus seem to refer to a business or 
‘habitual occupation; but it extends to all 
|persons, doing the acts prescribed.” 
Commonwealth v. Ober, 12 Cush. 493, 
496. Emert v. Missouri, 156 U. S. 296, 
| 307, 308. It follows that it is of no 
;consequence that the defendants were 
|not engaged in this pursuit of a trade 
|or business; or that they sold the books 
jand pamphlets without gain to them- 
| selves. 


Motive Not Admissable 

In View of Violation 

|. We find nothing in the history of the 
legislation in reference to the sale of 
goods, wares or merchandise by hawkers 
and pedlers to warrant the defendants’ 
contention that the legislature, in omit- 
ting the articles above indicated, intended 
that they should not fall back into the 
operation of G. L. chapter 101, section 
|14, but that they should be taken out 
altogether from the purview of the stat- 
ute affecting hawkers and pedlers. 

In passing, attention may be given to 
the fact that by Resolve 1928, chapter 
| 62, the legislature created a special com- 
| mission for the purpose of investigating 
“the general laws relative to hawkers 
| and pedlers, and of recommending such 
| changes in such general laws as may 
jappear desirable and expedient,” and 
|that an examination of the final report 
;of that commission shows that it reee 
;ommended the omissions in fact made, 
| and in connection therewith said: “Under 
| present conditions it is felt that super- 
| Vision is needed in the peddling of these 
| articles, and no reason appears why the 

sale *thereof should be permitted with- 
out a license.” Senate No. 5 (1929) 
| page 6, 

It is to be further noted that it is not 
competent, relevant or material, when a 
| statute has been violated, to show that 
|the defendants had a good motive—in 
|this case the dissemination of religious 
| beliefs. Commonwealth v. Plaisted, 148 
| Mass. 375. Reynolds v. United States, 
/98 U. S. 145. State v. White, 64.N. H, 
|48. Commonwealth v. Green, Mass. Adv, 
| Sh, (1929) 1915, 1916. 
| No Error Found in 
| Trial Court Ruling 


| It is settled law that States within 
|their constitutional rights may regulate 
| the sale, barter, or the offering for sale 
lor barter, or the carrying for sale or 
|barter, of goods, wares or merchandise, 
|and impose penalties for the violations of 
;such_ regulations. Commonwealth vy, 
Ober, supra. Emert v. Missouri, supra. 
It is too clear for serious discussion. or 


} 
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Kansas City.—A waiver of the statute 


of limitations by the former stockhold- 
ers of a corporation was valid under the 
circumstances of this case, the District 
Court for the Western District of Mis- 
souri held. The controlling stockholders 
of the company sold out, agreeing to dis- 
charge any taxes that might have ac- 
crued. The officers of the corporation in- 
sisted that the former stockholders exe- 
cute the waiver. since they were ulti- 
mately liable for any additional taxes 
imposed, the opinion explained, 


HeEIMAN Grocery Co. Vv. NOAH CROOKS, 
CoLtEector; DistRICT CoURT, WESTERN 
DIVISION OF THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
Missourt, No. 7275. 

The opinion, delivered July 7, follows 
in full text: 

REEVES, District Judge.—This is an ac- 
tion to recover an additional tax assessed 
against plaintiff for the year 1917. The 
tax in the sum of $7,224.21 was paid by 
eReck, dated Mar. 22, 1925, and re- 
ceived by the collector Mar. 28, 1925. 

The notice of additional assessment 
was given to the plaintiff on Nov. 8, 1923, 
and the assessment actually made on 
Mar. 15, 1924. 

There is no question about the prompt- 
ness of the return made by the plain- 
tiff for the tax accruing in 1917, nor is 
there any question as to the procedure 
for an abatement of the tax and a de- 


mand for a refund after payment. The, 


only question in the case is whether the 


additional tax was barred by limitation | 


before same was determined and as- 


sessed. 


Under the revenue act of 1917 such 


taxes became barred by limitation within 
three years from the date of the return. 
This was extended to five years by the 
revenue act of 1921. However, within 
the three year period plaintiff and de- 
fendant agreed upon a waiver of the 
limitation statute and this was evidenced 
by the formal execution of a written 
waiver dated Mar. 12, 1921. A similar 
waiver was executed as of Apr. 30, 1921, 


and again on Jan. 29, 1923, a third waiver | 


was executed. 


There was no contention made at the 


trial but that the parties would have the 
right to toll the statute of limitations by 
such an agreement. 
tended that the waiver of Jan. 29, 1928, 
was not properly executed. This alleged 


defect arose from the fact that the | 
plaintiff was originally incorporated as) 
Company. | 


Christopher-Thurber Grocer 


This was the corporate name at the time | 


the tax accrued and the name in which 
the return was made. 


Grocer Company. With the change in 


corporate name the controlling stock- | 


holders disposed of their stock and re- 
tired from active participation in the cor- 
porate affairs. 

Waivers Upheld 

In disposing of their stock such stock- 
holders agreed to discharge any taxes 
that might have accrued such as those in 
the case at bar. The officers of plaintiff, 
therefore, insisted upon an execution of 
the. last waiver by the former stock- 
holders since, by their agreement, said 
stockholders would become ultimately 
liable for any additional tax if deter- 
mined and assessed. 

It appears, therefore, from the evi- 
dence that the last waiver was executed 
at the instance and with the knowledge, 
consent and approval of the corporation. 


This was the only issue of fact in the | 
case and must be found in ‘favor of the | 


defendant and against the plaintiff. The 
waivers of the statute were founded upon 
sufficient consideration. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue acted upon 
the validity and sufficiency thereof, . The 
plaintiff raised the question of the right 
of a former stockholder to execute the 
third waiver on behalf of the corporation 
for the first time after the tax was paid. 


No other questions in the case need be | 


discussed, as this ruling on the matter 
of waiver would be conclusive upon the 
plaintiff and would defeat its right of 


recovery. Judgment will be for the de- 
fendant. It is so ordered. 





Appeal Forecast in Case 
Of East Ohio Gas Co. 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, July 23. 
It is expected that an appeal wiil be 
taken to the Supreme Court of 


pany case, a recent announcement by 
Attorney General Bettman’s office states. 
The Federal District Court for the 
Southern District of Ohio, Eastern D1- 
vision, held that the State gross receipts 
tax could be imposed in the case of gas 
piped from West Virginia and sold in 
Ohio. Such sales are not protected by 
the interstate commerce clause of th 
Federal Constitution, the court ruled. 
The East Ohio Gas Company serve: 
Cleveland, Akron, Canton, Niles and 
Warren, and the amount of taxes in- 
volved was $959,000, the statement says. 
Other companies which are affected by 
the principle of this decision, according 


to the attorney general’s office, are the | 


Ohio Power Company, serving Ironton, 
Coshocton, East Liverpool, Lima, New- 
ark, Steubenville, Portsmouth and Tif- 
fin, involving taxes in the amouni. of 
$378,000; the Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 
serving Mansfield, Pomeroy, Zanesville, 
Sandusky, St. Clairsville, Athens, Mar- 
ion and Findlay, $127,000; Northwestern 
Ohio Natural Gas Co., serving Toledo 
and vicinity, $78,000; River Gas Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, serving Marietta 
and vicinity, $4,646; The Logan 
Company, serving Ashland, Bucyrus, 
Cardington. Elyria, Gafion, Lorain, Mar- 
ion and Willard, $42,000. 





Wisconsin Makes Ruling 
On Inheritance Tax Bond 


State of Wisconsin: 

Madison, July 23. 
Within 18 months from the date of 
the transfer of property an executor may 
elect not to pay an inheritance tax until 
the person beneficially interested comes 
into possessicn or enjoyment of the prop- 
erty, Assistant Attorney General F. C. 
Seibold has advised the Wisconsin tax 

commission. 

In such a case a bond is required, the 
opinion explained, holding that the one- 


year provision in the statute (sec, 72.09) | 


relates only to the return of the prop- 
erty to the county court and not to the 
filing of the bond. 





1648) 


Was. 
Made With Approval of, 


However, it is con- | 


Subsequently the | 
corporate name was changed to Heiman | 


the | 
United States in the East Ohio Gas Com-| 


Gas | 
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Statute of limitations—Waivers—Change in corporate name—Execution of 
waiver by former stockholders—1917 act— 

Where the taxpaying company changed its name and the controlling stock- 
holders disposed of their stock, agreeing to discharge any taxes that might 
have accrued, a waiver of the statute of limitations executed by such former 
stockholders with the knowledge, consent and approval of the corporation 
was valid.—Heiman Grocery Co. v. Crooks. (D. C., W. D. Mo.)—V U. S. 
Daily 1648, July 24, 1930. 
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Statute of limitations—Effect of expiration of statute—Waivers—Surety 
bonds—1928 act— 

Where a jeopardy assessment of a deficiency in tax for 1918 and notice and 
demand for payment thereof were made within the statutory period of limi- 
tation, and shortly after expiration of the period in 1924, the taxpayer filed 
a claim for abatement of the full amount of the deficiency and furnished 
a surety bond, and the claim was allowed in part and the balance of the de- 
ficiency was paid, and where a claim then was filed for refund of the balance 
paid on the ground that the payment was made after expiration 
of the statute, the claim was refused because the amount paid was paid in 
accordance with the contract under the bond.—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 
3193.)—V U. S. Daily 1648, July 24, 1930. 

Accounting—Tax period—Securities delivered and proxy given in 1921— 
Payment made and transfer recorded in 1922— 

The taxpayer, in 1921, contracted to sell certain securities the purchase 
to be consummated and the purchase price paid in 1922; at the time the 
contract was entered into in 1921 the certificates were delivered regularly 
endorsed in blank and the purchaser was given an irrevocable proxy and 
power of attorney, but agreed not to register the transfer until full payment 
was made in 1922; payment was secured by collateral of a face value ex- 
ceeding the price of the certificates; held that the gain from the sale was 
1921 income, at least when the taxpayer kept his books upon the accrual 
oasis.—Brunton v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 9.)—V U.S. Daily 1653, July 24, 
1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. F 





Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 22; Issued July 23 

Alpin W. Cameron, Alpin J. Cameron, 
William P. Denegre. Docket Nos. 
25889, 25900, 25801. 

Commissioner’s allowance for ob- 
solescence on buildings and machin- 
ery sustained. 

| John L. Kirkland. Docket No. 21948. 
| Where it is impracticable to ap- 
portion the total,cost of preferred 
and common stock when purchased, 
but subsequently upon a reorganiza- 





James Carstairs. Docket No. 34513. 


Prior to 1922, the petitioner ac- 
quired a membership in the New 
York Stock Exchange for which he 
paid $76,000. In 1922, the petitioner, 
without consideration, transferred 
the membership to another partner 
ot his firm with the agreement that 
the membership should still be re- 
garded as owned by the petitioner. 
The partner in whose name the mem- 
bership stood died in 1923, and his 


| 

| Ea autiiene seus Gale tae executors refused to transfer the 

| § 9 pet eat h se membership to the _ petitioner. 

| ing known yalues in exchange for | ‘Thereupon the petitioner acquired 
said preferred and common stocks, | another membership in the New 


an apportionment of the original 
cost should then be made using such 
known values as a basis for the al- 
location. 

550 Park Avenue Corporation, 920 Hold- 
ing Corporation, 1148 Fifth Avenue 
Corporation, 907 Fifth Avenue, Inc.,| 
950 Park Avenue Corporation.: Docket 
Nos. 33838, 34031 and 34034. 

The petitioners held to be affiliated 


York Stock Exchange for which he 
paid $94,000. In 1924, the execu- 
tors of the deceased partner ac- 
knowledged the petitioner’s owner- 
ship of the membership standing in 
the name of the decedent. The pe- 
titioner ordered the membership sold 
and the proceeds turned over to him. 
Said proceeds amounted to $81,- 
141.31. In his income tax return 


with each other and with certain | for 1924, the petitioner claimed a 
other corporations for 1922 and | loss of $12,858.69 as a result of the 

} 1923. io 5 | transaction, which deduction was dis- 
Two of the petitioner corporations allowed by the Commissioner who 
paid commissions to real estate determined a profit upon the trans- 
brokers for securing tenants for | action of $5,141.31. Held, that the 


apartments in buildings owned by 
them in 1922, 1923, and 1924, charged 
the amounts to expense, and de- 
ducted the same from gross income 
in their income tax returns. The 
rental commissions thus paid were 
disallowed as deductions by the 
Commissioner who held that they 
constituted the cost of capital assets 


petitioner realized a profit upon the 
transaction of the amount de- 
termined by the Commissioner. 
| Isaae May, S. N. Kuttner, Max M. Kutt- 
ner. Docket Nos. 36586-36588. 
Certain distributions by a corpo- 
| ration to its stockholders held to 


constitute taxable dividends to the 


and should be charged off over the distributees. ; 
life of the assets. The petitioners W. H. Hartmon Company. Docket No. 
| kept their books of account and | 40208. 


made their income-tax returns upon 
a mixed “actual and accrual” basis. 


Petitioner in 1926 exchanged prop- 
Held, that the accrual basis used by | 


erty held for productive use in its 
business for other property of a like 
kind for the same use and also paid 
a money difference between proper- 
ties exchanged, held, under section 
203(b) (1) of the revenue act of 
_ 1926, no gain or loss recognized. 


the Commissioner with respect to 
rental commissions paid was correct. 
Bonwit Teller & Co., 17 B. T. A. | 
1019; Central Bank Block Associa- | 
tion, 19 B. T. A. 1183. \ 


oy 











"Ramil Is Adjudged to Be Bar to Refund 
Of Tax Paid After Period of Collection 


Taxpayer Denied Benefit of Statute Limiting Time for En- 
forcing of Payment in View of Contract 








The General Counsel, Bureau of In-,dollars. Upon payment by the taxpayer 
‘ternal Revenue, has ruled against the|Of this balance of 4x dollars, together 


refunding of a tax payment where such with interest, the collector released the | 


payment was made in part in accordance | above-mentioned bond. The collector has 
with the terms of a contract under a| Certified that payment of this balance 
surety bond, even though the funds in| Was made by the taxpayer on Jan. 31, 
| question were — over after expiration | = seas (ie alae camer a Aled 
of the statute of limitation. an. <<, 1929, the taxpayer filed a 
ae pe Se are -. _/ claim for refund for 1918 in the sum of 
It was the General Counsel's opinion | 4, dollars, in which it was set out that 
that since the taxpayer had filed a claim the wayesent of the additional tax for 
in abatement after the statute had run} joie 7 that ¢ o SAGHIONS! Vax 20) 
and had accompanied the claim by aj)° 70 17 tha ~~ ae eee es the 
surety bond, the circumstances were al- ‘ llecti he period of limitation 
tered and the agreement between the} SRMOSNON: 
parties became subject to the terms of 
the surety bond contract. 


| expiration 
upon 


ment on Jan. 31, 1925. 
raised whether the 
lowed, 

Since the claim for abatement, which 
was submitted by the taxpayer on Mar. 
24, 1924, was filed after the expiration 
of the statutory period of limitation upon 
collection, the abatement claim did not 
stay collection of the tax, and the case 
|does not fall within the purview of sec- 
tion 611 of the revenue act of 1928. In 


_ The question is 
claim should be al- 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 8193, 
The full text of the memorandum opin- 

ion follows: 

| CHAREST, General Counsel.—An opin- 
ion is requested as to whether the tax- 
payer is entitled to a refund for the tax- 
able year 1918 of an amount collected 
after the expiration of the statutomy pe- 
riod of limitation on collection of taxes. 
| It appears that A filed an individual 
income tax return for 1918 on Mar, 20, 
1919. A jeopardy assessment of a de- 
ficiency in tax of 6x dollars was made 
}on the February, 1924, list. A timely no- 
| tice and demand for the payment of this | 
deficiency was forwarded to the taxpayer 
on Feb. 16, 1924. On Mar, 24, 1924, which | 
was four days after the expiration of 
the statutory period of limitation on col- 
jlection, the taxpayer filed a claim for 
ithe abatement of the full amount of the 
deficiency. This claim was predicated | 
|upon the ground that a timely appeal 


| 
! 
| 
| | deficiency for 1918 became barred by the 
statute of limitations prior to Jan. 31, 
1925, when the payment in question was 
made, it becomes necessary to consider 
the validity of the bond which was given 
to secure the payment 
covered by the claim for abatement. 


Bond Said to Create 
New Cause of Action 


The assessment of the additional tax 
(for 1918, the notice and demand for pay- 
ment thereof, and the appeal to the Com- 
missioner were all made within the stat- 


| had been taken to, and was then pend- 


‘ : i i ment and collectic F 19 axes 
jing before, the Commissioner. A surety . ction of 1918 taxes. 


{though the claim for abatement and the 


bond in the exact amount of rs : : / 

< nate ype nage None 2 a ye Alpe the defi-| bond’ were not, filed until after the bar 
clency was furnished to the collector to|of the statute, they were conditioned 
secure the payment of the amount! : : f CONE ODES 


upon the outcome of the taxpayer’s ap- 
peal, and the bond was given to secure 
the payment of “such tax found by the 
Commissioner to be due,” , 

| It is well established that a bond given 
| before collection of a tax is barred by 
{the statute of limitations creates a lia- 
| bility for the tax which is not subject 
|time such tax would have been due had no|to the limitation upon collection of taxes 
| eueh claim been Sled, and shall otherwise | prescribed by the statute. The contract 
; well and truly perform and observe all the | under is substi for 

| Provisions of law and the regulations, then | moore me ond is sepasitated, for the on 
| the obligation is to be void, but otherwise | 7 a : et meee the Supreme 
ito vamein in full forse and virtua ;Court of the United States in the case 
| |of United States v. The John Barth Co. 


; claimed in abatement. The condition of 
the bond reads as follows: 

Now, therefore, the condition of the fore- 
| going obligation is such that if the principal 
| Shall on notice and demand by the collector 
| duly pay any part of such tax found by the 
| Commissioner to be due, with interest at the 

rate of 12 per cent per annum from the 


|Claim Based on Payment et al. (279 U. S. 370, Ct. D. 65, C. B. 
After Limitation Period VIETa1 189): 
“The making of the bond gives the 


The claim for abatement was promptly 
j}acted upon during 1924 and allowed for 
|the aggregate amount of 2x dollars, 
| Which left an amount to be paid of 4x|\ 


United States a cause of action separate 
and distinct from an action to collect 
taxes which it already had.” 

Numerous cases may be cited in sup- 


DON CO Such claim was filed | 
within four years after the date of pay- | 


view of the fact that collection of the} 


of the amount! 


jutory period of limitation upon assess- |, 
Al-| 
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France Employs | 
“Radio Police, in 
_ National System 


| Singer, Berthold. Patent laws of the world. 
‘5th ed. 335 p. Hammond, Ind., Printed 
by W. B. Conkey company, 1930, 30-14071 
mith, Jay Braisted’ Roe, ed. New York 
laws affecting business corporations, con- 
taining the Business corporations law, 
the General corporation law, the Stock 
corporation law, the Membership cor- 
porations law and numerous articles and 
sections of other chapters of the Con- 
solidated laws, relating to business cor- 
porations. Revised to May 11, 1930. 11th 


List supplied daily by the Library 
eign languages, offical documents 
Library of Congress card n 





Mission of Special Officers 
| Will Include Identification  , 
| Of All Planes Flying in| 
| Country 
| 








“Police of the ether,” to control both 
radio and aeronautical activities have! 
been added. to the national police sys-| ¢q, 446 p. N. Y., Albany, United States 
tem of France under a modernization! corporation co., 1930. 30-14064 
program, according to a report received | Stace, Walter Terence. The meaning of 


| by the Department of State from Alfred| beauty, a theory of aesthetics. 254 p. 
|D. Cameron, American consul at Paris, | London, G. Richards, 1929. 30-14300 
made public July 23 | Tschuppik, Karl. Francis Joseph i; the 
| Althou h the “radio silice’® aeaben'| ‘downfall of an empire, by .. . trans- 

oug : PY System! lated from the German by C, J. S.| 
has existed, theoretically, since 1923, its Sprigge. 509 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace 
mission first was defined in 1926, ac-! and co., 1930. r 30-14284 
cording to the report. Then it had only. Verrill, Alpheus Hyatt. Lost treasure; | 


true tales of hidden hordes. 278 p. 
Y-, D. Appleton and co., 1930. 30-14077 
Wayland, John Walter. The Pathfinder of 
the seas; the life of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, by ... with an introduction by 


two part-time inspectors, who were de- 
tailed to censor broadcast programs, 
search for clandestine sending stations, 
supervise the actual operations of public | 


| broadcasting and to keep and classify William J. Showalter. 191 p.  Rich- 
jlists of names and addresses of pur- mond, Garrett & Massie, 1930. 

'chases of sending stations. | _ 80-14074 
| The budget of 1930-31 now authorizes) Weaver, John Dynes. The pilgrim, and 
| oh = = ov 








| the setting up of a radio wee ee ae 
| cation system so that all of the 19 dis-, = : 
trict police forces may communicate with Wholesalers Must Pay 


|each other and with the ministry of the | Mississippi Tobacco Tax 
| interior. , | 
| Personnel Involved 
| “The personnel involved will be one 
inspector for each district and one at 
the ministry, or 20 in all,” says the | rettes directly to consumers must pay 
| oe ; ; the same tax as retailers, according to 
| The “air police” force has been ar-', regulation (No. 17-A). issued by the 
|ranged through the cooperation of the State tax commission under the tobacco 
| ministries of air and interior, whereby tay act adopted at the 1930 session of 
| the latter will conduct air police opera-| 
| tions with personnel and material sup- | 
| plied largely by the former, according | 
|to the report. Several police officers 
' will be commissioned for this work, so 
las to furnish one commissioned officer 
| tor each of the six sections and 20 sub- 
| sections. 

The report from Consul Cameron fol- 
| lows in full text: 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, July 23. 


Wholesalers selling cigars and ciga- 


“Wholesalers, or jobbers, who make 
sales to unauthorized purchasers (per- 
sons not having a permit) of tobacco 
products which require stamps to be af- 


| cigarettes as a retailer, and must affix 


Within the past few years, the national | the proper stamp to the product sold,” | 


| police system of France has been greatly | the regulation states. 

| strengthened by increases of personnel! «wholesalers, or jobbers, who sell to- 
iand equipment. The standard of recruit-| pacco products on which a stamp must 
ment and training has also been visibly | pe affixed, to a person for his own con- 
jraised, not only in the criminal police | symption, become retailers, and must 
| (detectives) but in the traffic and rura 

| police (gendarmes). 

| This general result having already | 
{been attained, specialization and mod- 
lernization are considered as additional 
| objectives towards which to strive in the 
| immediate future. 

| The radio police system has existed, | 
| theoretically, since 1923, but its mission | 
| was first defined by a decree of Dec. 28, |/ 
| 1926: 

| Programs Censored ment of the second half of the franchise 
To censor broadcasted programs, | tax, Attorney General U. S. Webb has 
|}search for clandestiné sending stations, ruled. The second half must - paid > 
| supervise the actual operations of public | or before the 15th day of the 9th mont 
| broadcasting, to keep and classify lists | following the close of the taxpaying 
jof names and addresses of purchases of | Corporation's fiscal year, the opinion ex- 
|sending stations. plained. 

This mission has been carried out by| In the case of the first half, the com- | 
|two part-time’ inspectors who, although, missioner is authorized to extend the 
|assigned nominally to criminal work of | time for filing the return not exceeding 
jall sorts, have actually performed the | 90 days, and such extension automati- 
|censorship, kept the prescribed records | cally extends the time for payment of 
jand caught a number of clandestine | that half, the attorney general explained, 
operators. 
| The budget of 1930-31 substitutes for | been provided for the second half. 


the paragraph next above.” 





Right to Extend Payment 


| Of Franchise Tax Denied 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July 23. 


The franchise tax commissioner is not 


| 
'these two part-time inspectors one com- 
;missioned officer and four full-time in- 
| spectors. 

| The radio police just described is ob- Den 
| viously inadequate to perform the duties | 
| which will eventually fall upon each na-| 
| tional police system in accerdance with | 
|the plans made at the Washington radio 


Property From Tax Liens 
ied Exemption in Florida 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, July 23. 


Property acquired by a municipality 


|conference and the international police | through foreclosure of tax liens is not | 
|exempt from taxation as _ public prop- 


| conferences of Berne and Vienna. 
Consequently, the budget of 1930-31! erty, Assistant Attorney General H. E. 
jauthorizes the ministry of the interior} Carter has ruled in an opinion entitled 
lto set up a radio intercommunication sys-| “foreclosure proceedings against prop- 
|tem such that all of the 19 district po-| erty for nonpayment paving assessmen 
lice forces may communicate with each | —————_——— 
other and with the ministry, while the 
latter may communicate with the na- 
tional police of other countries. 

The personnel involved will be one in- | 
spector for each district and one at the 
| ministry, or 20 in all. These are to be 
recruited among radio experts, doubtless 
ne those trained by the Paris po- 

ice, 


Additional news of Tax- 
ation will be found today 
on page 13. 





col 


To Use Eiffel Tower 

No sending material will be required, 
since the ministry will use the Eiffel | 
jtower. Fifty-four receiving sets are to 
be bought, to be installed as follows: 
Ministry, 3; districts, 19; frontier posts, | 
17; ports, 15. 

A working grrangement has evidently 
been reached ‘between the ministries of | 
air and interior whereby the latter will 
conduct air police operations, with per- 
sonnel and material supplied largely by 


Decisions on pending applications and 
the new petitions filed have just been 
announced by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission as follows: 

Applications granted: 


the former. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Wichita Falls, 
Several police officers will be commis- Tex. Tulsa, Okla., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
sioned for this work, so as to furnish | g’anted in accordance with G. O. 94; 27 


oe 5 ro ‘alling ¢ y ing from ground sta- 
one commissioned officer for each of the ml Oe a ee Riven aint in 
i ‘ . . ms ( > a é . 
six sectors and 20 subsectors into which | aha 15 w.; 3,070, 3,460, 6,350, 8,015 (day 
the country will be divided. They will} gniy), 12,180 (day only), power 400 w.—to 
use planes, and occasionally pilots,|be used only for messages relating to the 
loaned by the air ministry. | safety of life and property and not author- 


In addition to this specialized person-| ized to conduct general public message 
nel, many detectives and gendarmes will | trattic. 3 te om 
be equipped with binocular field glasses,|, KYO, Aeronautical Radio, Inc, Swan 
of which 400 are to be purchased this Island Airport, Portland, Oreg., granted | 

: ” ©1978 ke. Calling and working frequency 


year. | 
The mission of the specialized police, | 
as well as the additional mission given 
| to personnel equipped with field glasses 
will be: 
_“To identify all planes flying over or 
| Visible from their respective sectors, to | 


5,660 ke. 400 w., subject to provisions of 
G. O, 94. 

KZJ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., granted 278 ke. Calling and work- 
ing frequency from all ground stations to 


watch the itineraries followed by the ogee go ee pin Po a 
| planes, to note all violations of laws, reg- | ee eae G. 0. 94. ne 

| ulations and traffie rules, especially flight! WCC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
over forbidden zones, to supervise air-| Marion, Mass. granted modification of 
ports and all landings outside of air-| license to transfer frequency, 16,740 ke., 
ports, to watch air passengers, to su-| to WCC, Marion, from Tuckerton to permit 


of assigned frequencies. 

WSC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Tuckerton, N. J., granted modification of 
license to transfer 8,350 ke. and 12,520 ke. 
from KPH, Bolinas, to WSC, Tuckerton, in 
order to permit more efficient use of as- 
signed frequencies. 

KPH, Radiomarine Corp. of 
Balinas, Calif., granted calling, 5, 
16,589 and 22,100 ke.; working, 6, 


pervise and safeguard airplane and other | more efficient use 
aviation factories.” 

This plan has already been in opera- 
tion in the Saar Territory since 1929. 





port of this principle. Is the fact that 
the bond was given by the taxpayer after 
the bar of the statute of limitations ma- 






» 11,050, 
500, 8,390, 


terial? Under the decision of the United | 12,550, 12,730, 16,700, 21,940 and 21,980 ke.; 
States District ‘Court for the Eastern! 1 kw. / ; ; 
District of Virginia, in the case of United| KPH, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 


States v. E. Hogshire, Son & (o., Inc.,; Bolinas, Calif., granted calling, 5,525, 11,050, 


ali . on 5,58 22,100; working, 6,500, 8,390, 
and Fidelity & Casualty Co. (37 Fed. 16,580 and 3 100; working . oe, SS “* 
9 79 1 : : 12,550, 12,730, 16,700, 21,940 and 21,980; 
(2d) 720) it was not, The action in that 70 kw 

case was instituted by the Government; KWJJ, KWJJ Broadcasting 

to recover on a bond executed by Hog-! Portland, Oreg., granted renewal license 
shire as principal and the bonding com-/| using day hours and late ¢vening hours 


pany as surety, which bond was condi- 
tioned to pay, on demand by the collector, | 
such tax as the Commissioner found to | 
be due. 

An additional tax for the year 1917) 
was assessed within the statutory period. 
The bond was given in November, 1923, 
when collection of the tax was barred 
by the statute of limitations. The de- 
fendant interposed a demurrer to the 


quency. 
KELW, Ear! L. White, Los Angeles, Calif., 


ia name of Union Bank and Trust Co. of 
Los Angeles, Guardian of Estate of Earl 
L, White. 

Westinghouse’ Electric Mfg. Co, 
Springfield, Mass., granted 1,604, 2,398, 
3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke.; 
power not to exceed 50 kw., subject to all 
the restrictions governing 


& 





| . ; bs stations. 
j [Continued on Page 13, Colunn 


4] | 


City of Akron, Police Department, Akron, 


N.| 


the legislature. i 


| fixed thereto become retailers, must pay | 
a privilege tax to the sheriff as a re-| 
/tailer, must obtain a permit from the| 
State tax commission to sell cigars and | 


comply with the requirements set out in| 


authorized to extend the time for pay- | 


pointing out that no similar rule has | 


$99) 





Ru ings Issued by Commission 
On Broadcasting Applications 7,,, 


from all ground stations to itinerant air- | 
craft, power not to exceed 10 w.; 8,172 and | 


America, | 


experimentai | 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 





of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
umber is at end of last line. 





3d 


other poems, by .. . 
lishing 


p. Boston, 
The Christopher pub 


house, 1930. 
30-143038 
Wiggington, Reginald. Coal carbonisation. 
(Industrial | chemistry.) 287 p., illus. 
London, Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1929. 
80-14072 

Woodhouse, Thomas. The preparation and 
weaving of artificial silk or rayon. 231 
p., illus, N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 
1929. 3830-14073 





American telephone and teJegraph com- 
pany. Long lines dep* Report of toll 
market study conducted in Peoria, Illi- 
nois by American telephone and tele- 
graph company, Long lines eommercial 
department, New York, in cooperation 
with the Illinois Bell telephone company, 
state area. 113 p., illus. N. Y., 1930. 

| 30-14079 

| Blackmar, Frank Wilson. Outlines of so- 

ciology, by ... and Frank W. Blackmar. 
bd ed. (Social science textbooks, ed. by 

R. T. Ely.) 692 p., illus. N. Y.,@Mac- 

millan co., 1930. 30-14083 

| Boy scouts of America. Cub section. The 

| boy’s cubbook, the younger boy program 
| of the Boy scouts of America. 1 v., illus. 

N. Y., Cub section, Boy scouts of Amer- 

| ica, 1930. 

Cardiff, Wales. Welsh book festival. 
- - . Catalogue of the books and manu- 
scripts in the exhibition. 36 p. Cardiff, 

| Printed for the Cardiff public libraries 
committee by Western mail, limited, 1930. 

30-14186 
| Cooke, Sidney Russell. Imperial finance, 
| by ...and E. H. Davenport; a study of 
| the loan policy of the British common- 
wealth of nations. 27 p. London, Printed 

at the Pelican press, 1929. 30-14087 

| Corporation trust company. What consti- 

tutes doing business by a corporation in 
states foreign to the state of its crea- 
tion. Digests of the more important 
court decisions of recent years by the} 

Corporation trust company for the con- 

venience of members of the bar. 210 p. 

| N. Y., The Corporation trust co., 1930. 

| ° 30-14080 

Crossley, Archibald M. Watch your selling 
dollar! By... With 32 pages of graphic 
illustrations in colors. 361 p. N. Y., 
B. C. Forbes publishing co., 1930. 30-14085 

Ellis, Havelock. Marriage today and to- 
morrow. This first edition, written and} 
signed by . +. 30 p. San Francisco, 
Printed by the Grabhorn press & pub. 
by the Westgate press, 1929. 50-14175 

| Fletcher, R. A. In the days of the tall 
ships, by... 348 p. N. Y., Brentano’s 
1928. 30-14170 

Foreman, Fred. Hydrothermal experiments | 
on solubility, hydrolysis and oxidation of | 
iron and copper sulphides. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Minnesota, 1929. “Re- 
printed from Economic geology, vol. xxiv, 
no. 8, December, 1929.”) 811-837 p., illus. 
Urbana, TIl., 1929. 30-14178 

Fridley, Harry Marion. Identification of! 
erosion surfaces in south-central New} 
York. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell univer- | 
sity, 1928. “Reprinted from the Journal | 
of geology, vol. xxxvii, no. 2, February- 
March 1929.”) p. 113-134, illus. Chicago, | 
1929. 30-14181 | 

Gimmage, Peter. The picture book of ships, 
told by pictured by Helen Craig. 
(The Macmillan picture books.) 64 p., 








illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 
30-14169 | 
Hall, Warren. Hall shorthand, a phonog- 


raphy for the student bodies of all coun- | 
tries. 85 p. Chicago, Ill., Hall publish- | 
ing co., 1930. 30-14183 | 
Halliday, Nellie. Quantitative comparative 
studies of the adsorption of vitamins B} 
and G from protein-free milk by Lloyd’s 
reagent. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1930.) 20 p. N. Y., 1929. 
30-14179 
Robert Lewis. The photo-emf in 
selenium. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell uni- } 
versity, 1927. From the Journal of the 
Optical society.of America and review of 
scientific instruments, v. 18, May, 1929.) 
370-382' p., illus. Menasha, Wis., 1929. 
30-14177 | 
Hunter, Alice Margaret. Graded readings | 
in Gregg shorthand, by ... revised and | 
rewritten by our editorial staff in accord- | 
ance with the Anniversary edition of the! 
system. 124 p.,, illus. N. Y., The Gregg} 
publishing co., 1930. 30-14185 | 
Hunter, Alice Margaret. Teacher's key to| 
graded readings in Gregg shorthand. An- | 
niversary ed. 74 p. N. Y 
| publishing co., 1930. 
| Kester, Roy Bernard. 
| and practice. 3d ed., 
| N. Y., The Ronald 


Richard H. . American govern- 
(Oxford review series.) 183 p. 
Oxford book co., 1929. 


Hanson, 


Accounting theory | 
rey. and enl. 
press co., 


Levet, 
ment. 
NW; Ys 


Lewis, Harrison Flint. The natural history | 


of the double-crested cormorant (Phalo- 
crocorax auritus auritus 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell 


1929. 





Ohio, granted in accordance with the 
adopted policy: 2,458 ke.; 100 w., subject 
to the restrictions of G. QO. 85. ’ 
3oeing Air ‘Transport, Inc., Airplane 
C-7471, granted 3,106 ke. National calling 
and working frequency for itinerant air- 
craft; 3,172, 5,660; 50-w. power; to be 
used only for messages relating to the 
safety of life and property and not au- 
thorized to conduct general public message 
traffic. . ; 
W2XCQ, RCA Communications, 
| portable in vicinity of Rocky Point, 
granted 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 


Inc., 
as 


8,650, 12,850 and 17,300 ke.; 100 w., subject | 
restrictions governing general | 


jto all the : 
| experimental stations. 


Application set for hearing: 


Mass. 

Broadcasting applications received: 

WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, 10 New York 
| Boulevard, Jamaica, N. Y., 
}permit to move 10-w. transmitter and move 
stndio to 146-10 Jamaica Avenue. 

WBAK, Pennsylvania State College, Com- 


agent), State arsenal, Harrisburg, 
license to operate in accordance with con- 
struction permit issued Jan. 11, 19380, i. e., 
change in equipment and increase power 
from 500 w. to 500 w. night, 1 kw. day. 

Lester J. Berry, Route No. 3, West 
Main Street, Newark, Ohio, construction 
permit to erect a new station to use 1,240 
ke., 50 w., unlimited tirhe. 


KWCR, Harry F. Paar, 1444 Second Ave- | 


tion 
100 w. night, 250 w. day. 


| casting): 


W2XAL, Aviation Radio Station, Inc., 
Coytesville, N. J., extension of completion 
|}date Feb. 16, 19380. o 

W2XAL, Aviation Radio Station, Inc., 


| Coytesville, N. J., renewal of experimental 


license for 6,040, 11,800, 15,250, 21,460 kc.,! 


500 w. 


W4XG, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., 


Company, | Lejeune Road and Ocean Boulevard, Hia- | 


jleah, Fla., 
tional transmitter, 


construction permit for addi- 
on 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 


not used by other stations on same fre- | 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke. 200-350 | 


Experimental. 


lw. 
| KKO Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Elko, 


granted temporary renewal license issued | Nev., assignment of license to Aeronautical | 


| Radio, Ine, 

KQD, Boeing Air Transport, Ine., Sai 
Lake City, Utah, assignment of license to 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 
| KQC, Boeing Air Transport, 
Springs, Wyo., assignment of 
| Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 

KOE, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Chey- 


Inc., Rock 


enne, Wyo., assignment of license to Aero- | 


nautical Radio, Ine. 








Y., The Gregg | 
30-14184 | 


1 v.! 
1930. | 
30-14084 | 





(Lesson)). | 
university, | Maryland—Twentieth Annual Report of The 
“Published under the auspices of | 
the Province of Quebec society for thc}, Maryland, Annapolis, 1930. 


| Operation of this station 


Amateur, William H. F. Loeffler, Methuen, | 


construction | 


Pa., | poration, Rochester, N. Y 


‘ee 

, ; WMAN, 

nue, East., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, construc-; Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
permit to install new 250-w. equip- | 

|ment and inerease power from 100 w. to} Church, St. 


Applications received (other than broad- | by 


license to} 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Australian Canned Fruit Industry—T. I. B. 
No. 703. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

30-26798 

Personnel Research Agencies—Bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics No. 518. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, United States Department of 
Labor. Price, 35 cents. L30-142 

Report of the Director of the Bureau of 
Safety in Re Investigation of An Accident 
Which Occurred on the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway, South- 
ern Railway System, Lines West, at Glen 
Mary, Tennessee on November 11, 1929. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Price, 
5 cents. A30-1122 

Geology and Ore Deposits of the Wood 
River Region, Idaho, with a Description 
of the Minnie Moore and Near-by Mines— 
Geological Survey Bulletin 814. Geolog- 
ical Survey, United States Department of 
the Interior. Price, 90 cents. 

; GS30-140 

Bulletin of Engineering Information No 
55, August 1, 1930. Bureau of Engines? 
ing, United States Navy Department. 
Price, 10 cents. (22-26665) 

Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services Coop- 
erating with United States Employment 
Service, May, 1930. Employment Service, 
United States Department of Labor. Free, 

. (24-62) 

School Life, Index, Official Organ of the 
Office of Education, United States De- 
partment of the Interior—Volume xv, Sep- 
tember, 1929-June, 1930. (E18-902) 

EEE _ 
protection of birds.”) 94 p., illus. Ot- 
tawa, 1929. 30-14180 

MacNevin, Malcolm Graeme. Mouth infec- 
tions and their relation to systemic dis- 
eases; a review of the literature, by... 
and Harold Stearns Vaughan. 1 v. N. 
Y., The Joseph Burcell research memo- 
rial, 1930. 30-14167 

Marshall, Leon Carroll. Outlines of the 
economic order developed in a series of 
problems, by ... J. F. Christ, A. W. 
Kornhauser and others. 468 p. Chicago, 


Ill, The University of Chicago press, 
1930. 30-14172 
Maurice, Sir Frederick Barton. British 


strategy; a study of the application of 


the principles of war, by ... with an 
introduction by Field-Marshal~ Sir G. 
Milne. 243 p. London, Constable & co., 


1929. 30-14171 
Morris, Richard Brandon. Studies in the 
history of American law, with special ref- 
erence to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. (Studies in history, economics 
and public law, ed. by the Faculty of po- 
litical science of Columbia university, no. 
316. Published also as thesis (Ph. D.) 
Columbia university.) 285 p. N. Y., 
Columbia university press, 1930. 30-14173 
Smith, Esther Anne. A great adventure; 


twelve letters to a library school stu- 
dent. 31 p, Ann Arbor, Mich., G. Wahr, 
1930. : 30-14182 


White, William Robert. Quiz compend for 
regular, reserve and national guard of- 
ficers; based upon Army regulations 140- 
37 (1930) completely revised April, 1930; 
prepared by... 165 p. Washington, D. 
C., The Quartermaster association, 1930. 

: 30-14168 

Young, Kimball. Social Psychology, an anal- 
ysis of social behavior. 674 p. N. Y., 
A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-14174 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may he obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Kansas—The Laws of The Special Session 


of Kansas, E. A. 
State, Topeka, 1930. 

Pennsylvania—The Decisions of The Penn- 
sylvania Workmen’s Board, Department 
of Labor and Industry. Volume xii. Har- 
risburg, 1927, 

Nebraska—The Senate Journal o 
Legislature of The State of Nebraska, 
George C. Snow, Secretary, Lincoln, 1929. 

West Virginia—The Legislative Hand Book 
and Manual and Official Register of The 
State of West Virginia, M. S. Hodges, 
Clerk of the Senate and Editor, Charles- 
ton, 1929, 

Ilinois—Reports of Cases Determined in 
The Appellate Courts of The State of 
Illinois, Vol. ccliv. Springfield, 1929. 


Cornell, Secretary of 


30-14086 | New York—Roster of Licensed Real Estate 


Brokers and Salesmen of The State of 
yd York, Department of State, Albany, 
29. ; 
Bank Commissioner, of The State of 
Texas—Review of Texas Wild Life and 
Conservation, Texas Game, Fish and 
Oyster Commission, Austin, 1929. 
Michigan—Proceedings of The Sixth An- 
nual Convention of The Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Lansing, 1929, 





— 


porary Licenses 
Granted 31 Stations 





Broadcasters Put on Prebation 
For Deviations 





[Continued from Page 1.} 
the Federal Radio Commission that the 
¢ i is or will be 
in the public interest beyond the date 


6,425,|0f expiration of this license.” 


The stations referred to are: 

WERE, Louis G. Baltimore, 
Barre, Pa. 

WCLS, WCLS, Inc., Joliet, 11. 

WCOA, City of Pensaloca, Pensacola, Fla, 


Wilkes- 


wi DAE, Tainpa Publishing Co., Tampa, 
a. 
WELL, Enquirer-News Company, Battle 


Creek, Mich. 
WEVD, Debs Memorial Radio Fund, Inc, 


|New York, N. Y 


WGCM, Great Southern Land Company, 


. 4 | Gulfport, Miss. 
monwealth of Pennsylvania (C. M. Wilhelm, | a ne 


WHEC, Hickson Electri 


# WERO, Camith Corporation, Jersey City, 
_WKBQ, Standard Cahill Company, Ine., 
New York, N. Y. 

- were, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., Brooklyn, 
: WMAC, Clive B. Meredith, Cazenovia, 


The Columbus Broadcasting 
W MAY, Kingshighway Presbyterian 
} Louis, Mo. 
WMBJ, Rey. John W. Sproul, Wilkins- 


rg, Pa. 
| WMBQ, Paul J. Gollhofer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| WODA, Richard E, O’Dea, Paterson, N. J, 
| WRBI, Charles A. and Milton U. Kent, 
doing business as Kent’s Furniture & Mu- 
sic Store, Tifton, Ga. 
| WSMB, Saenger Theatres, Inc., and Mais 
}son Blanche Co., New Orleans, La. 
| WWRL, Long Island Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Woodside, N. Y. 
|. KBPS, Benson Polytechnic School, Port- 
jland, Oreg. 
|} KFQW, KFQW, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
KFUL, Will H. Ford, Galveston, Tex. 
|_. KGAR, Tucson Motor Service Company, 
| Tucson, Ariz. 
KGBZ, Dr. George R. Miller, York, Nebr, 
| KGFG, Faith Tabernacle Association, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
| KGMP, Homer F. Bryant, 
Bryant Radio & Electric Co., 
Okla. 

R 


KMPC, 
| KTNT, Norman 


trading as 
Elk City, 


S. Macmillan, 


‘ Baker, Muscatine, Iowa, 
KTRH, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 


Calif. Beverly Hills, 





* 


¢ 


f Th & 


® 


ec and Radio Cor- ® 


KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz, i 
«@ . 











“Inquiry Ordered 


| 
| 
| 


AvuTnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WitHOUT COMMSNT BY THe Unitep States DAILY 


THE UNITED STATES 


Value of Building Permits in June Serious Dama 


To Find Status Declined 8.8 Per Cent From May 


Of Corn Sugar 


Department of Agriculture 
Seeks Facts in Charge of 
Discrimination for Cane 
And Beet Sugar 








The entire corn belt of the West and 
affiliated industrial activities are inter- 
ested in the outcome of Federal Govern- 
ment investigation of alleged discrimi- 
nation against corn sugar in favor of 
cane and beet sugar in administrative re- 


quirements as to labeling prepared food | 
products, Representative Hull (Rep.), of | 


Peoria, lll., states orally July 23. Mem- 
bers of the House, including Mr. Hull, 
have just received a letter from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
dated July 21, announcing a hearing on 
the subject and inviting presentation of 
facts or arguments on either side of the 
question. 


@the full text of Secretary Hyde’s letter | 


follows: 
“T have called a hearing, to be held at 


my office at the Department of Agricul- | 


ture, at 10 o’clock a. m., Friday, July 25, 
to develop the facts with relation to the 
necessity for labeling prepared food 
products to show the presence of corn 
sugar. 

“The administrative position under the 
food and drugs act, held by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been that the 
use of refined sugars other than cane or 
beet sugars (sucrose), in foods must be 
indicated on the label. The use of cane 
sugar or beet sugar need not be indi- 

M@ vated on the label. 
Statements Are Invited 


“If you desire to present any facts or! 


arguments on either side of this ques- 


tion, I should be glad to have you do so, | 


either orally or by filing written state- 
ment.” 

Mr. Hull authorized the statement that 
he has personal information that one 


major plant in the corn industry is ready, | 


as soon as corn sugar is placed upon a 
parity with cane and beet sugar, to im- 
mediately construct a $1,000,000 addition 
to its present plant. He said there may 
be others similarly planning expansion 
of facilities. The action of this major 
plant, whose name he withheld, “means 
that all lines of industry will expand ac- 
cordingly,” he said. 

Thousands of producers throughout the 
West, he said, are interested in the out- 
come of this issue. His oral statement 
follows: 

The hope of the farmers of the West 
is the creation of additional markets for 
v products of their farms. Recent de- 

elopments in perfecting the manufac- 

ture of refined corn sugar has brought 
to the atttention of the central west corn 

farmers the possibility of developing a 

Jarge additional market for the manufac- 
ture of corn sugar. 
Obstacle Is Alleged 

The principal obstacle in the way of 
a large output of corn sugar has been 
the discrimination raised against corn 
sugar by the Department of Agriculture 
in fixing standards for canned goods pre- 
serves and other manufactured food 
products. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has based its interpretation of the 
pure food law relative to sweetening 
substance as meaning cane or beet 
(sucrose) sugar. It has taken the stand 
that any other sugar or sweetening sub- 
stance used in the manufacture of food 

roducts must be declared on the label. 

his discrimination against corn sugar 
has prevented its use in many instances 
where it would be of very great advan- 
(plage to include it in the preparation of 
the food. 

Corn sugar dextrose (sugar). It 
is conceded by all to be just as whoie- 
some, if not more so, as a food product 
as cane or beet sugar. Several attempis 
were made during the last session of 
Congress by representatives of the corn 
States to enact a law placing corn sugar 
upon the same parity with cane and beet 
sugar and to allow its use in the manu- 
facture of all food products on the same 
basis as other sugars. 

We have claimed all along that the 
removing the shackles placed on corn 
sugar by the Department of Agriculture 
would create an additional market for 
20,000,000 to 30,000,000 bushels of corn 
raised by American farmers in place of 


st 


is 


these 


products raised by the foreign sugar 
producers. 

Thousands of producers throughout 
the United States are interested in the 


outcome of this issue. The abolishment 
of this discrimination has been advo- 
cated by all the farm bureaus and ell 
those interested in the success of the 
torn-producing industry throughout the 
country and its allied activities. It has 
always been my idea that the only way 
we can do anything for the real relief 
of the American farmers is to assist 
them in finding or creating additional 
markets for their products. 

The law of supply and demand has 
demonstrated that there is a surplus of 
farm products throughout the country. 
In other words the f raising 





farmer is 
more than is being consumed in the reg- 
ular way. 
usage for his products there is no way 
to get rid of the surplus. 

I have informaton that 


one major 


plant in the corn industry is ready, the! 


very minute that corn sugar placed 
upon a parity with cane and beet sugar, 
immediately to construct a $1,000,000 
addition to its present plant. 


Planes Adopted 
To Ship Berries 


1s 








Germans Deliver Fresh Prod- 
uct in Denmark 20 Hours 
After Picking 





@HIPPED from Berlin by plane in 
* the morning, 880 ‘pounds of Ger- 
man strawberries arrived in Copenha- 
gen, Denmark, in time for the after- 
noon trade, the flight taking only three 
hours, according to a report received 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Pau! H. Pearson, at Copenhagen. Ap- 
proximately 20 hours after picking, 
the berries were in the hands of the 
consumer. If sent by rail the time 
required for this procedure would be 
86 hours. 

Airplanes are being used more ahd 
more for the shipment of perishable 
fruits and berries. The Deutsche Luft 
Hansa is inaugurating night service 
for fruit to be sent between Berlin, 


Iannover-Cologne, London and Paris. 
Fruit delivered to the plane in the 
evening at Berlin, Hannover or Co- 
logne wil! be delivered the next morn- 
ing in London. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Unless we can find additional | 





‘Department of 


Labor Announces Data Received From 289 


Cities of More Than 25,000 


| Population 





| Value of building permits issued dur- 
|} ing the month of June declined 8.8 per 
cent from the figure of May, according 
| to reports received from 289 cities of a 
| population of 25,000 or more, the Bureau 
|of Labor Statistics, Department of La- 
| bor, announced July 23. 

| ~The total reported expenditures for 
| the month was $157,894,291, the Bureau 
announced, five out of the seven geo- 
graphical divisions showing declines. 
|The New England division reported an 
increase from $12,949,258 in May to 
| $18,634,102 in June, while the West 
North Central division increased from 
$11,839,894 to $12,290,850 in the same 
period. 

Residential building decreased 7 per 
cent over the month, while nonresiden- 
tial building construction declined 9 per 
cent. 

The statement of the Bureau follows 
in full text: 

There was a decrease of 8.8 per cent 
in the value of building permits issued 
in June, 1980, as compared with May, 
according to reports received by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor from 289 
identical cities having a population of 
| 25,000 or over. The total indicated ex- 
| penditures for the month of June was 
$157,894,291. Decreases were registered 
in five of the seven geographic districts. 
Increases in total building operations 
were shown in the New England States 
and the West North Central States. 
| Residential buildings decreased 7 per 
cent comparing May with June, while 
nonresidential buildings decreased 9 per 
cent. 


during June, which is a decrease of &.8 
per cent from the 12,486 provided for 
during May. 


| Permits for Large Public 
And Semipublic Buildings 


Permits were issued in a number, of 
cities for large public and semipublic 
buildings. In Hartford, Conn., a permit 


was issued for a school building to cost 


$500,000. In Waterbury, for an office 
building to cost nearly $400,000. In 


Holyoke, Mass., an institutional building 
was to be erected at a cost of $750,000, 
and in Newton, Mass., a school was to be 
erected at a cost of $800,000. In Tren- 


May, 1930 





New England ... ° $4,611,918 
Middle Atlantic 19,171,383 
East North Central 14,268,712 
West North Central 3,098,050 
South Atlantic 76,714 
South Central 12,667 





Mountain and Pacitic 10,256,898 
Total $58,096,342 
Per cent of change 





Stead y Decrease in Weight of Bod y 


| will cost almost $700,000 on completion. | 


ton, N. J., a sailor’s and soldier's war 
memorial building was started which 


In the- Borough of Manhattan permits 
were issued for eight apartment houses 
at an estimated cost of nearly $5,000,000, 


| and for one public building to cost over 


] 


There were 11,393 families provided , 
with dwelling places in new buildings | 


+ 


New resideniial 


$1,000,000. A permjt was issued for an 
office building at SpNngfield, Ill., to cost 
$900,000, and for one in Indianapolis, 
Ind., to cost $600,000. In Toledo, Ohio, 
a permit was issued for a new school 
building to cost $1,400,000. A public 
building was to be erected in Racine, 


Wis., to cost $1,288,000. Plans were 
filed for two factory buildings in St. 
Louis to cost £950,000, and in St. Paul 


an office building was to be erected, ac- 
cording to permits issued, at an esti- 
mated cost $2,700,000. A contract 
was let for a new building for the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D, C., to cost over $2,000,- 
000. In Tulsa, Okla., a new union sta- 
tion was to be erected at a cost of $500,- 
000. In Pasadena, Calif., permits were 
issued for two school buildings to cost 
$705,000. In Colorado Springs, Colo., a 
new church was to be erected at an esti- 
mated cost of $215,000. 
Estimated of families 


of 





number provided 


for in new dwelling houses in 289 cities of 
the United States having a population of 
25,000 or more: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central ...... 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 


South Central ‘ 
Mountain and Pacific 
























Total 12,486 
Per cent of change 
Estimated cost of total construction (in- 
cluding alterations and repair in 289 
cities of the Ur d States having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 and more by geographic 
divsion 
Total construction 
May,1930 June, 1930 
New England $12,949,258 $13,634,120 
Middle Atlantic 61,009,402 60,183,633 
East North Central 40,239,044 34,095,665 
West North Central 11, 12,290,850 
South Atlantic. 11,¢ 9,689,301 
South Central 14,¢ 10,028,780 
Mountain and 
POCInG §2<<ssauer 20,693,435 17,976,960 
Total $173,057,170 $157,894,291 
Per cent of change 8.8 
New nonre 
June, 1920 May, 1930 
$3,795,370 $5,787,472 
21,135,300 24 ,§40,042 
12,363,530 
2,124,405 
637,775 
701,152 
yh t 
$54,024,483 $87,196,460 
oO 





Said to Indicate Serious Disease 





Surgeon General Says Both Overweight and Underweight 
Are Abnormal Conditions Calling for Attention 





Progressive and continued decrease in 
weight is generally indicative of serious 
disease, and anyone so affected should 
receive immediate medical attention, it 
was stated orally July 21 by the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Hugh S. Cumming. Delay may help 
the disease to make such advances that 


late corrective measures may be of no 
avail, he said. 

The body weight is, to a certain ex 
tent, the barometer of one’s general 


state of health, Dr. Cumming said, since 
underweight and overweight are both 
abnormal conditjons which call for ap- 
propriate medical attention according te 
the individual case. There are many 
cases of underweight which are unat- 
tended by any visible physical disease, 
and in later years underweight may be 
indicative of good health, he exlained. 
Underweight in the young, particu 
larly, may indicate one or a number of 
abnormal! conditions, the Surgeon General 
said, and it a well-established 
that those suffering from tuberculosis 
are generally underweight. Underweight 
has also been observed as a predominat- 


fact 


1S 


ing symptom in cases of cancer, he dis-* 


|closed, while this lack of weight may 
also be due to an unstable nervous sys- 
tem which indirectly influgnces the physi 
cal development. 


Cases have been known, it was said. 
|which showed that irregular habits of 
living, excesses, unsanitary industrial 


conditions, and improper housing are all 
related to the overbalancing of physical 
equilibrium which results in 
weight. Every person suffering from un- 
derweight should consult a reputable 
physician with a view to ascertaining 
the cause and correcting the deficiency. 
It is the of underweight that 
are unattended by any signs of physical 
disease that respond most readily when 


loss of 


cases 


a properly regulated routine is estab- 
lished on the advice of a competent 
medical authority, it was stated. It fre 


quently happens that all that is needed 
jto bring about an increase in weight is 
a change in environment or a change 
jin the diet whereby more wholesome 
foods are consumed. 

Those who wish to increase their 
weight will find that a breakfast bill of 
fare will be generally satisfactory which 
includes sweet milk daily, boiled oatmeal 
with butter or with milk every day, 
light bread or biscuit with butter daily, 
the Surgeon General advised. The din- 
ner bill of fare should include a meat 
dish once every day, which may consist 
of beef stew, hash, pot roast, ham or 
shoulder of pork, broiled or roast fowl, 
boiled or fried fish, creamed salmon. 

Macaroni with cheese should be in- 
cluded at least once a week; dried beans, 
two or three times a week, and potatoes, 
four or five times a week, it was added, 


and rice two or three times a week, 
| when meat stew or beans are used. An 
adequate supply of fresh geen vege- 


tables is important, it was outlined, and 
should be eaten at least three or four 
times a week. These vegetabies should 
include cabbage, collards, spinach, tur- 
nip greens, snap beans or okra, and, at 


the same time, corn bread and milk or, 


buttermilk should be taken daily. 

The weight increasing bill of fare for 
supper should include light bread or bis- 
cuit daily, butter daily, peanut butter 
once or twice a week, sirup about as 
often, and stewed fruits, three or four 
times a week on the days when there are 
no green vegetables for dinner. Such 
fruits as apples, peaches, prunes or apri- 
cots are recommended. 

Modifications must be made for chil- 

; dren, Dr. Cumming said, and the quan- 


} 1928, 


[tity of food may be reduced or replaced 
by other foods, but 
be made in the quantity of 
lean meats. 


should 
milk and 
An increase in weight does 
not depend upon diet alone, he pointed 


no reduction 


out, but outdoor exercise, living in well 
ventilated homes, of habits 
of eating and nd attention to 
matters personal hygiene are essen- 
tial for those whose 
par, he 


regulation 
sleeping, a 


ot 


weight is below 
Those who are ab- 
normally thin frequently show a sallow 
complexion, the Surgean General stated, 
and a corrective diet as outlined 
above will bring back the glow of health 
to the cheeks. 


‘Decline in German 
Toy Trade Forecast 


declared. 


such 








Outlook for Industry Declared 
To Be Less Bright 





With North and South America taking 


a third of the exports, the German toy 
industry, despite competition, main 
tained a good leve. of business last year, 


| but prospects for the coming season are 
not so favorable, according to informa 
tfon from the office the commercial 
attache at Berlin, made public on July 
22 by the Department of Commerce. The 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 


ot 


Mostly Mass Production 
Despite strong competition in all for 


eign markets as well as economic dis- 
turbances in numerous countries, the 
German toy industry succeeded in ex- 


porting about the same quantities in 1929 
as in the previous year. The total ex- 
ports amountedto 46,300,000 kilos, while 
the value declined 1,700,000 marks to the 
total of 120,900,000 marks, with the aver- 


age value per kilo exported dropping 
from 2.63 marks to 2.58 marks. As in 
1928, the exports consisted chiefly of 


mass production toys. (Kilo equals 21-5 


pounds, mark equals $0.2382.) 


Most of the German toy exports, 
namely 26,300,000 kilos, went to Euro- 
pean countries; the share of the total 


exports taken by them advanced to 57 
per cent, as against 53.8 per cent in 
TT 2 , 1 y . 

The chief market was the United 
Kingdom, taking in quantity 35 per cent 
of the total German Next 


exports. in 
importance were Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland and France. 
The American continents took ap- 


proximately one-third of the German ex- 
ports, and the United States was the 
second important market for German 
toys. Shipments to the other continents 
were relatively small 

According to trade reports the pros- 
pects for the current year are not very 
favorable. In many instances Christmas 
trade for the past year was not up to 
expectations so that considerable stocks 
of toys are still on hand. It was re- 
ported by the trade that during the last 
three months the number of failures of 
toy dealers were three times as high as 
during the same period of the previous 
year. Conditions for export trade ap- 
pear rather unfavorable since a number 
of countries have advanced import duties 
on toys very considerably, In order to 
the German export problem, at- 
tempts have been made at standardiza- 
tion in the toy industry, 


solve 








ae 


To Wheat and 


Corn Continues 


Weekly Report of Weather 
Bureau Shows Detailed | 
Effect of Drought Upon 
Agriculture 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


heat spread rapidly southward and east- 
ward. For several days temperatures of 
100 degrees or higher were reported 
from many places in the interior of the 
country and the Middle Atlantic States, 
the highest at first-order stations east | 
of the Rocky Mountains being 106 de- 
grees at Washington, D. C., Concordia, 
Kans., and Omaha and Valentine, Nebr. 
Precipitation was of a very local char- 
acter, large areas having a practically 
rainless week. 

The weather was comparatively cool ! 
in the more western States, especially 
in the Pacific Northwest and also in the 
interior of the Southeast, in the more 
northeastern States, and in the western 
upper Lake region. In the middle At- 
lantic area and the interior valleys the 
weekly mean temperatures ranged gen- 
erally from 4 degrees to as much as} 
11 degrees above normal, but in the 
South the averages were only slightly 
above in most cases. 

Showers in Interior Valleys 

Moderate to fairly generous showers 
occurred in parts of the interior valleys, 


especially in Kansas, Nebraska, and | 
South Dakota, and that rainfall was 
rather heavy in many southern Rocky | 


Mountain sections. There were also gen- | 
erous to heavy falls in the south Atlantic 


area and locally along the west Gulf 
coast. Elsewhere the week was mostly 
dry, with large areas reporting prac- 


tically no rainfall. 

Very little relief from droughty con- 
ditions was afforded during the week, 
though beneficial showers ocqrred near 
the close in some northern sections of 
the Ohio Valley and in the Plains States | 
from northern Kansas northward. The! 
showers in these areas were beneficial in 
affording some temporary relief, but they 





were insufficient to break the drought. 
Except in a few northeastern localities 
and in the south Atlantic area from 


North Carolina southward, a general main 
is still badly needed in all sections east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the ex- 
tremely droughty conditions have been 
intensified in many places by the exces- 
sive heat. Growing crops are mostly at 
a standstill, deteriorating in large 
areas where the drought is most severe. | 
In the Southeastern States, from central 
and eastern North Carolina southwest- 
ward to Georgia and northern Florida, | 
generous to heavy rains occurred and all | 
growing vegetation is making good ad- | 
vance, while the lack of’ moisture is not | 
yet felt to a great extent in most north- | 
eastern sections. Rains were very bene- | 
ficial in the southern Rocky Mountain 
area and parts of the far Southwest. 
Winter Wheat Threshing 


or 


Small Grains.—Winter wheat is now 
being threshed almost to the northern 
limits of the belt with weather condi- 
tions generally ideal for this work. Hot, 


dry weather has caused serious damage 
to the Spring wheat crop in many parts 
of the belt, with much premature ripen- 
ing and shrinkage repo@ted. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest damage from the drought 
is apparently somewhat less than feared, 
with harvest of Winter wheat in fuil 
swing in many places. Rain is seriously 


|needed throughout the Spring Wheat 
Belt, including many Rocky Mountain 


sections. Oat harvest has advanced to 
the northern limits of the principal pyo- 
ducing variable amounts cf 
harm were reported. Other small grains 
were damaged by the hot, dry weathez, 
while flax needs rain for filling. It 
too dry for rice in Arkansas and Lou- 
| jisiana, with some dry wells noted in 
Arkansas, while salt water is interfering 
with irrigation in Louisiana. 
Corn.—Droughty conditions 
generally over the Corn Belt. In the 
northwestern portion, especially frem | 
northern Kansas northward, rather gen 
eral showers occurred near the close of 
the week, which were beneficial in afford- 
ing some temporary relief, but generous 
rains are badly needed in nearly all sec- 
tions as the soi] moisture supply is very 
mall. Much corn is now tasseling anc 
itking, which is a critical state as re- 
gards moisture supply, while reports 
ndicate much firing, especially on light 
soils and uplands, rather generally over 
the belt. Considerable permanent . 


sections; 


is 


persist 


is already indicated in many places. 
General Deterioration Found 

In Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma 
corn has already deteriorated generally, 
and markedly on light soils and uplands, 
with much firing and burning; in parts 
of this area, even with immediate good 
rains, uplands corn will make only silo 
forage. In Kansas, damage to the crop 
has been heavy, especially to the early, 


and deterioration is marked in most of 
Kentucky, with considerable areas be- 
yond recovery, and even bottem land 


corn twisting and prematurely tasseling. 
In Ohio deterioration has been general 
and on uplands, serious, with much ir- 
reparable, while on the lighter soils and 
higher ground of Indiana plants are 
badly fired, with tassels burned. Muca 
firing reported also from southern | 
Illinois, with some corn beyond redemp- | 
tion, while in lowa more or less harm 
is general, except in the northeast, with 
material to heavy damage in the souti- 
west. Further widespread heavy dam- 
age is certain unless good rains come 
soon. 

Cotton.—The temperature averaged 
moderately above normal in most of tix 
Cotton Belt, and rainfall was generous 
to heavy in the eastern portion, Except 


is 


for very light, local rains, there was prac- 
tically no precipitation in the central 
and western cotton States. 


Progress of Crop in Texas 

In Texas progress of the crop varied; 
the early is holding its own well on neav; 
soil, but showed some deterioration on 
light soil in the northern two-thirds of 
the State, with considerable shedding in 
dry sections, some top blooming, and 
small bolls. In Oklahoma growth is sil 
fair to good on bottom lands, but poor 
to only fair on uplands, because of drv- 
ness; the early is fruiting fairly well 
and the late setting squares and begin- 
ning to bloom. In the central States of 
the belt droughty conditions continue and 
progress was mostly poor to only fair, 
with deterioration and top blooming rc- 
ported from a good many places. In 
the eastern States generous rains sup- 
plied sufficient soil moisture and progress 
| of cotton wag mostly very good, with 
indications that plants came through the 
recent drought very well. In South 
Carolina the first open cotton was picked 
on the fourteenth, considerably earlic: 
than normal, while the first bale from 
Texas as far north as Fort Bend County 
was reported during the week. Rain is 
needed generally over the central and 

; western portions of the belt. 
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Exports to Orient in May 


Drop 20 Per Cent Below April 


Departi 





nent of Commerce Says Shrinkage Reflects Usual 


Seasonal Dullness Together With Unsettled 
Situation in Far East 





By Janet 


H. Nunn 


Far Eastern Section, Division of Regional Information, Department of Commerce 


United States trade with the entire 
far eastern area during May, 1930, re- 
flected the usual seasonal dullness, 


as 


j well as the world-wide business depres-| 


sion, in a situation which China’s mili- 

tary campaigns and administrative dif- 

ficulties tended to aggravate. 
Notwithstanding India’s unsettled con- 


dition, however, American exports to its| 


> 


markets during May were 3 
in excess of those in April. 


per cent 


prevent its traders from purchasing suf- 
ficient automobiles to rank that country 


second among foreign markets for Amer- 
ican automobiles, while its demands 
proved the most important factor in 


raising the total value of shipments of 
general machinery to the Far East by 
60 per cent. 

Exports of leaf tobacco to the Orient 
compared with April more than trebled 
while electrical equipment showed a gain 
of 15 per cent and wheat of 75 per 
cent. Business in iron and steel prod- 
ucts, lumber and cotton cloth remained 
practically stationary. 

In contrast, however, shipments of 
flour and raw 
cotton slumped. In general our trade 
with Japan, China, Australia and 
Philippines was light during May, but 
the remaining countries increased their 
takings in ratios ranging from 9 per 
cent for Manila to 51 per cent for The 
Netherland East Indies. 


Total 20 Per Cent 
Below April Mark 


As a result of these gains and losses, 


the total exports from the United States } 


to the Orient during May, 1930, compared 
with the previous month, declined by 20 
per cent. 
mately 32 per cent below the May, 1929, 
figure. 

Compared with the 1929 period, India, 
Malaya, New Zealand and Siam were 
the only countries whose purchases for 
1930, showed any gains. 
in transactions with the remaining coun- 
tries ranged from 17 per cent for China 
to 60 per cent for Japan. In reviewing 
this phase of the situation, however, due 
consideration should be given to 
steady price declines which have 
curred during the year. 


Losses 


oc- 


Japan’s | 
| general curtailment policy also did not 


the | 


This total was also approxi-; 


|__ Imports of Oriental products into the 
|United States during May, 1930, 
{amounted to $72,971,000 compared with 
the April.figure of $85,641,000, a decline 
of $12,600,000 or 17 per cent. 
jeally 90 per cent of this loss is readily 
attributable to a sharp decline in our 
| purchases of raw silk which made Japan 


the heaviest loser among our Orient 
customers. 
Australia, New Zezsland, the Philip- 


/pines and Indo-China increased the sales 
of their products to American merchants 
but the remaining countries suffered 
losses ranging from 2 per cent for 
Malaya to 60 per cent for Japan. 

India and New Zealand were the only 
countries in the far eastern area which 
increased both their export and import 
trade with the United States for 1930 
com~»ared with the corresponding period 
or 1929. Cheaper American cotton seems 
to be appealing to Indian merchants dur- 
ing May, 1930, amounting to $3,856,000 
and represented an advance of approxi- 
mately 3 per over the April total. 
It also 14 per cent greater than for 
May, 1929. 

Japan trebled her purcha 
ican machinery during May, and bought 
100 per cent more leaf tobacco than in 
April. In addition she took 30 per -cent 
more electrical equipment, lumber and 
wheat, and 40 per cent more automobiles 
and trucks. These gains, however, were 
more than counterbalanced by a slump 
of 74 per cent in raw cotton, 80 per 
cent in mineral oils and total exports 
from the United States to Japan declined 
by 38 per cent. This total was also 
32 per cent less than that for May, 
1/1929. Imports for May, 1930, were 43 
per cent below the total for April and 
60 per cent below that of May, 1929. 


Tobacco and Machinery 
Bought by China 

China afforded an excellent market 
for American leaf tobacco, machinery, 
automobiles and aeroplanes during May, 
and carried on a fairly steady trade in 
machinery, iron and steel, cigarettes and 
jlumber. But all gains in these lines 





cent 


Is 


ses of Amer- 








the| were more than balanced by sharp de-| imparts 


|clines in raw cotton and mineral oils. 
| An increase of 60 per cent in sales of 


| office of , the 


Practi- | 





l ae 
Veterans’ Administrator 


‘ 


Is Sworn Into Office 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines was sworn 
into office as Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs at noon, July 22, the oath being 
administered by Justice Peyton Gordon, 
according to a statement issued at the 
Director of the Veterans’ 


23. The announcement of 
ollows in full text: 


ie 





Bureau, July 
the Bureau f 


; Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines was sworn 


into office as Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs promptly at noon, Justice Pey- 
{ton Gordon administering the oath 
in the presence of the Assistant Direc- 
tors of the Veterans’ Bureau, and Mr. 
|Edward W. Morgan, Acting Commis- 
sioner of the Pensions Bureau, and Gen. 
, George H. Wood, President of the Board 
of Managers of the National Homes for 
/ Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, who had 
been invited by Gen. Hines to witness 
the ceremony. 

Immediately upon his induction mto 
office, General Hines signed Administra- 
tion order No. 1, setting up the office 
of the Administrator, and the Bureau of 
Pensions, the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau and the National Homes for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers as units of the 
{new Veterans’ Administration. 

General Hines also signed bulletins 
designating Edward W. Morgan as Act- 
ing Commissioner of Pensions, Col, 
George E. Ijams, Acting Director of Vet 


erans’ Bureau, and appointing Gen. 
George H. Wood as President of the 
Board of Managers of the National 


Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
OEY GS 


tobacco and 30 per cent in automobiles 
to Australia during May, 1930, failed to 
balanee considerable reductions in ship- 
ments of iron and steel, mineral oils, ma- 
chinery and lumber to the same destina- 
tion, and tended to reduce total exports 
from the United’ States to Australia by 
4 per cent. American manufacturers in- 
creased demands for wool, hides and tin, 
however, raised return imports by 14 per 
cent. In contrast, trade with New Zea- 
iland showed greater activity on both 
‘the export and import sides. 

| General business depression in the 
Philippines, which has reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the people, was re- 
flected in a considerable measure in our 
{total export trade with the islands. They 
bought more cigarettes, cotton cloth, iron 
jand steel, flour and automobiles, but a 
decline in their purchases of general mer- 
chandise, paper, machinery, and refined 
loils during May, 1930, tended to reduce 
our total shipments to these markets by 
{10 per cent, as compared with the April 
{total. This was also 20 per cent less 
than the total for May, 1929, due partly, 
| however, to price changes. In contrast, 
from the Philippines into the 
| United States for May, 1930, advanced by 
12 per cent. 
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is inexcusable! 





A swift, pleasant way 
to get rid of it 


ys 


Annoying, unsightl 


you as a careless person, 


hy put up with loose dandruff when full 
strength Listerine will rid you of it? Thousands 


of women are enthusiastic 
this way. 


Simply douse Listgrine on the scalp full 
strength and massage vigorously. 
day or two, you ought to see 
marked improvement. Of course, 
if you have a stubborn case, it 
will be necessary to keep the 
treatment up several days. 
your hair and scalp are exces- 


unhealthy — dandruff! 
How it repels others. How quickly it betrays 


with the shampoo. 


sively dry, use a little olive oil in conjunction 


Listerine first removes and dissolves loose 


about Listerine used 


dandruff. Then it cools and heals the scalp. 
And since it kills to 200,000,000 germs in 15 
seconds, Listerine automatically checks any 


infection that may be present. This is important 


Within a 


50¢-qualtity 
LISTERINE 


Shaving Cream 


If 





shampoo with 


in connection with dandruff since many derma- 
tologists declare dandruff to be of germ origin, 
Get a bottle of Listerine to- 
day and use it. See how much 
better your hair looks, how much 
better your scalp feels tomorrow. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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Mergers 





Montana and Washington Join Plea — 


To Reopen Great 


Northern Hearing 





Petitions Support Argument of Minnesota 
Body, Holding That Local Interests Lacked 


Opportunity to Testify 





The States of Montana and Washing- | Montana, were denied, it being ,inconveni- 


ton on July 23 joined with Minnesota 
in urging the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to reopen for further near- 
ing and reconsideration the proposed 
union of the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific railroads into a single com- 


pany to be called the Great Northern | 


Pacific Railway, on the ground that m- 
terests in those States were not afforded 
ample opportunity to present testiniony 
during the progress of the original hear- 
ings. 

In its decision in Finance Docket Nos. 
6409 and 6410, the Commission approved 


the application of the Great Northern | 


Pacific to acquire control of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific roads by 
stock interchange, on the express condi- 
tion that the Northern lines divest 


themselves of their joint control of the | 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
An order in the case was withheld pend- 
ing the roads’ acquiescence with the con- 
dition. 

Later the Minnesota railroad and ware- 
house commission petitioned the Com- 
mission to reopen the case for further 
consideration «nd hearing, contending 
that employes of the railroads invoived 
were not given the opportunity to ap- 
pear and testify in support of their 
rights. an, 

The board of railroad commissioners 
of the State of Montana and the depart- 
ment of public works of the State of 
Washington submitted similar petitions 
supporting the plea of the Minnesota 
commission on July 23. 

The Montana commission’s petition de- 
clared that “the large body of citizens 
of the State of Montana who will be 
affected by the merger of the railroads 
authorized by the order in the above-en- 
titled proceedings were substantially 
denied the right to present or properly 
represent their interests end rights in 


the issues involved in said proceedings | 


‘by reason of the fact that the requests | ¢)2n<continental 


o: the board of railroad commissioners 
of the State of Montana, made under 
dates of Nov. 19, 1927, and Jan. 20, 4928, 
Commission for a public hearing upon 
the matters and issues involved in said 
proceedings to be held at Helena, Mont., 
or at some other convenient place in 


Rate Plans Ratified : 
For Handling I reight 


Conference Reports Ap- 
proved Affecting Trade 
(n Three Routes 











'Thtee rate conference agreements for 
the cooperative handling of freight <ral- 
tic between the carriers involved, wer? 
aproved, July 23, by the United Statc~ 
Shipping Board. 

The agreements were filed pursuant 
to the terms of section 15 of the shipping 
aet of 1916, which makes Board approval 
mandatory before they may become 
operative. The agreements are as 
follows: , 

Hong Kong to United States: Parties 
to this agreement are as follows: Amer- 
ican & Oriental Line, American Man- 
churian Line, Barber Steamship Line, 
Inc., China Mutual Steam Navigation 


Co., Ltd.; Dollar Steamship Line, Dod- | 


well-Castle New York Line, Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha, Ocean Steamship Co., Ltd., 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, and Prince Line, 
Ltd. 


The agreement approved today mcdi-| 


fies an agreement which provides for the 


maintenance of uniform rates of freight | 


on traffic from Hong Kong to Atlantic 
coast and Gulf ports of the United States 
and was approved by the Board Mai. 
10, 1925. 


The modification is an additional para. 


graph to this agreement providing that 
any reputable pergpn, firm or corporaiion 
operating vessels regularly in the trade 
is to be admitted to membership upon 
compliance with the terms of the con- 
ference agreement. Denial of admission 


to membership without just and reason- | 


able cause is prohibited. 

Gulf Pacific Line with The New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Co.: Arrange- 
ment providing for through shipments 
of canned goods and dried fruit from 
Pacific coast ports to Santo Dominge 
City, with transshipment at New Or- 
leans. 

Through rates are to be shown in the 


agreement and are to be apportioned | 
on the basis of 60 per cent to the Guif 


Pacific Line and 40 per cent to the New 
York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. afte 


deduction of 20 cents per 100 pounds, 
which is to accrue to the on-carrying | 
Sixty per cent of the cost of tians- 
shipment is to be assumed by the inter- 


line. 


coastal line and 40 per cent by the on- 
carrying line. 

Arrangement is subject to minimum 
bill of lading charge of $7.30, of which 


Gulf Pacific is to reecive $3.50 and pay 
the cost of transferring shipments, waiie | 
the New York & Porto Rico Steamsni: 


Co. is to receive $3.80. 
Dimon Steamship’ Corporation 


Compagnie General Transatlantiqu: 


(French Line): Through billing arranec- 
ment covering shipments from Pacific] principal factors involved 
coast terminal ports of Dimon Line to | plans, it was stated 
ports of call of 


French and Spanish 
the French Line. 


Through rates are to be based on di- 
rect line rates established by the Paciiic 
coast-European Conference, and are to 
be apportioned equally between the lires, 


each of which is to absorb one-half thx 
cost of transshipment. 


rates charged under the agreement to 


be less than the direct line rates. 





New Jersey Authorizes 


Work on Bridge Approach 


Work involving an estimated outlay 
of $3,000,000 for approach roads to the 
new Fort Lee-New York bridge across | 
the Hudson River was authorized at a 
meeting of the State highway commis- 


sion July 22. 


In addition, the commission agfeed to 
the making of a contract with the Ber- 
gen County board of freeholders for the 
building of a $1,500,000 section of route 
The ar- 
favorable ac- 
tion by the voters at the November elec- 
tion of a $65,000,000 issue of road im- 


4 under a reimbursement plan. 
rangement contemplates 


provement bonds. 


| 


| 
tation service.” 


with 


|ent, expensive, and wholly impracticable 
| for 
| journey to the distant points in other 
| States where public hearings were held | 


interested Montana _ residents to 


by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 


The petition asserted that the Mon-| 


tana commission “hereby adopts and 
subscribes to the allegations of the 
printed petition for reopening of the 
above proceedings for.further hearing 
and .argument filed by the railroad and 
warehouse commission of the State of 
Minnesota * * *.” 





Rehearing Ordered 
In Fruit Rate Case 





Plea of California Growers 
And Shippers League Is 


Granted by I. C. C. 





Upon petition of the California Grow- 


ers’ & Shippers’ Protective League, thc! 


Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced, July 23, the reopening of the 


“California Deciduous Fruit Case” for | 


further hearing and consideration, and 


| granted the League, the original ¢om- 
plainant in the proceedings, permission | 
to file an amended complaint in Dockci| 


No. 19150. 

No date was set for the initial hearing 
in the reopened proceedings. 

The California Deciduous Fruit Case 
involved a complaint of the California 
Growers’ & Shippers’ Protective League 


against the Southern Pacific Co. and} 
{other railroads, alleging that the rates 


exacted by the carriers on shipments of 
deciduous fruits from California to 
destinations were un- 
reasonable, and urging a reduction under 


the Hoch-Smith joint congressional reso- 
, 5 |lution of 1925. 
respectively, to the Interstate Commerce | 


The Hoch-Smith 
other things, directed the Commisison to 


investigate the Nation’s rate structure, | 
| with a view to granting to products of 
agriculture the “lowest possible lawful | 
{rates compatible with efficient transpor- 
While the Commission | 
had previously found the assailed rates | 


on deciduous fruits reasonable, it de- 


termined that under the Hoch-Smith res- ; 
olution, lower rates should. apply and or- | 


dered the carriers to reduce the rates 
in question. 


The railroads appealed the case up! 
to the Supreme Court of the United | 
| States, which reversed the ruling of the 
| lower court and held in favor of the de-| 


fendant railroads. The high court held 


that the Commission had eenerrynetes : 
I al “Smith resolu- | 
tion, giving to its wording the weight of | 


|the meaning of the Hoch 


law, and totally disregarding the inter- 
state commerce act. 

It was held that the resolution in no 
way relieved the Commission of its duty 
under the interstate commerce act, which 
requires that they be found “reasonable” 
or “unreasonable” as the case may be 
without regard to resolutions. 

The original complainant is now again 
before the Commisison, and has secured 
authority to file an amended complaint 
which will be based purely upon section 
1 of the interstate commerce act, without 
regard to the Hoch-Smith resolution. 





Lower Fire Hazard 





extinguishing Type 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
to a conference was unsatisfactory and 
|the plan was abandoned. 


tobacco used in cigarettes is 


lis discarded, 


cigarettes frequently and sales 


suffer, it was stated. 


cording to the Service. 


other sugg 


involves the necessity of 


besides an increase in cost. 


| 





|rangement. Added cost 


| The Service estimates that 250,000,000 
|burning cigarettes are discarded daily. 
| There ‘occurred in 1929 a total of 9,507 
| fires caused by smokers in forests.under 
jsome kind of organized protection, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the For- 
. This was 21.6 per cent of 
In no case ure} aj} the fires in the area, and smokers 
were by far the largest single source of 
The smoker fires that year burned 





lest Service. 


fires. 
over 807,340 acres. 


Federal and State foresters and lum- 
bermen throughout the country are be- 
coming aroused over the menace of such 
fires, and some action will be necessary 
in the near future to check them at their 
The Service 
hopes that cigarette manufacturers will 
show a disposition to cooperate in the | 


source, the Service stated. 


solution of the problem, it was stated. 


A new source of cigarette fires is ‘air- 


planes, the Service said. 


and farm crops. 


rial will cause that. material to 


} and crops. 
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resolution, among | 


Produce Prices Declared 


|etc., is secured in the city, Mr. Sherman 
continued. if 
ficulty is met with hucksters not selling | 
their own produce but purchasing it for | 
resale. 

Mr. Sherman explained that roadside} 
stands are more important in sections| 


In Cigarettes Sought 


Tests Begun to Develop Self-, 

|relatively near large cities. 
|vary in nature, he pointed out. 
creasing number of permanent structures} stacles to traffic law uniformity. 
is in evidence, he continued. 
is well occupied in some territories while| last sharp prejudice in favor of this or} Ala. to 
in others there is prospect-of continued| that local regulation which fails to con-|overcharged in certain instances and un- | 
increases, he stated. 


Several problems are involved in the 
movement, according to the Service. The 
treated 
chemically to increase its free-burning 
qualities, with the result that the ciga- 
|rette usually burns completely after it 
If the free-burning quali- 
ties were reduced, smokers might be dis- 
pleased by the necessity of relighting the 
might 


Sales of many well established stands | - : iy 
are to repeat customers rather than to) ,, ; eae , tian. | weparation awarded. | 
purely tourist traffic, said Mr. Sherman. | ‘t@ffic authority hold fast to a particu 

While there is no definite program of | often will find that the volume of traffic | 
control by individual States of the road-| trom other States and other cities is 
side markets, in Massachusetts there is) preat enough to offset the advantage 
an association of such markets in order | gained by complete obedience to the reg-| ¢ 
to bring about standardization of the| ylation by local drivers. Where the local| modified, 132 1, C. C 
pate on handling of the commodities,| driver does abide by the individual or|able rate on bituminous coal, in carloads, 

e stated. 
cations issued by various States on the ger does not. 
subject of roadside markets in which it| fusion not only retards traffic but vastly | 
is pointed out that such markets cut/increases the dangers of driving. 
down the difference in the price to the | 
consumer and the return to the producer.| conditions will 


Fight States Plan 
Toll Bridge Inquiry 


Various plans have been advanced to 
| extinguish cigarette stubs when they are 
| discarded, but all involve difficulties, ac- 
One method re- 
cently developed is provision of a tip 
on the cigarette which causes the fire 
to go out after the stub is discarded. 
This might prove to be beneficial from 
the fire standpoint, it was stated. An- 
ion is to impregnate the 
tobacco in the stub with a liquid which 
would preveat it from burning, but this 
producing a 
liquid which would not have an unpleas- 
lant taste when in contact with the fire, 


Committee to Submit Recom- | nicipal 


mendations on Question 
The Service has suggested that cig- ' 
arette companies place a slip with a 
| printed fire warning in the top of each 
|package of cigarettes, bit the element 
of extra expense entered into that ar- 
is one of the 
in all the 


Appointment of eight State highway Authority 
officials to a special committee to study 
‘oll bridges for testimony before a Con- 
gressional 
July 22 by the president of the American | P. R. R.. Files Petition in Cin- No. 22330.—H. W. Cockerill et al. v. Atchi- 
Association of State Highway Officials, | 
Samuel Eckels, who also is chief engi- 
neer of the Pennsylvania department of | 
agriveltare. : : V+ assigned for hearing July |; y r ; 

Mr. Eckels appointed as one of the|by the Pennsylvania Railroad, seeking} dicated but not unreasonable or otherwise oa sa ot ike anne oo fenaaee |into the World War, in 1917, from the 
committee, W. A. Van Duzer, assistant | authority ’ 





lengineer of the Pennsylvania department, | jointly and severally with the Baltinorc |No, 22232.—Knoxville Freight Bureau et the 
who also is head of the American Road|& Ohio; Chesapeake & Ohio; Cincinnati, | al. v. 
Builders Association. 
bers are: Colonel C. P. Fortney, of Wes z , . a p , 
Virginia Sekeant at M <a Western railroads, obligation and liabil- loads, and cattle, in carloads, from Peoria, | 
of Minnesota; A. R. Losh, of Oklahoma; | ity of $12,000,000 of first mortgage 442 | Paris, 
C. H. Pureell, of California; R. N. Waid,|P& | eo of ° : li 
of Ohio; Henry G. Shirley, of West Vir. | Cincinnati Union Terminal Company. 
ginia, and Gibb Gilchrist, of Texas. 
“The association is informed by a mem- 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce that| was in Finance Docket No. 8381. 
the December session of that body would | "I eel egy 
cenete Same ume je qpraconation of te |7686, Sub 3, the Pennsylvania sought | 
to ridge situation,” Mr. Eckels said. | permission to assume obligation and lia- | 
The House Committee will hold hear- | bility, as guarantor, jointly and severaliy 


Burning to- 
| bacco from planes now threatens forests 
Laboratory tests by the 
Service have proved that burning cigar- 
ettes falling on readily combustible mate- 
take 
fire, it was stated, and the hazard ap- 
plies to buildings as well as to forests 





rected 
study and recommendation.” 
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| | 
120 $% + . 
ry if | Road Is Permitted to Sell 
. ! 160 / $1,250,000 of Mortgage 
gg tial wid 10 fk _| Bonds to Finance Certain 
: LUMBER PRODUCTION * (00: pe ae 
wort Say ie ae = 70 Details of its report and order in 


Finance Docket No, 8352 authorizing the 
Old Colony Railroad to issue not ex- 
ceeding $1,250,000 of first mortgage gold 
bonds, series-C, were made public by thé 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
|July 23. Brief notice of its authoriza- 
tion was ahnounced by the Commission 
July 18. 

The bonds are to be sold at not lee: 
than 99.214 per cent of par and accrued 
|interest, and the proceeds used to pay 
|in part the railroad’s indebtedness to the 
| New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road for advances made. 

The full text of the report follews: 

New Haven Leases Company 

The Old Colony Railroad Company, a 
corporation organized for the purpose 
of engaging in transportation by rail- 
road subject to the interstate commerce 
act, has_ duly applied for authority un- 
der section 20a of that act to issue $1,- 
250,000 of first-mortgage gold bonds, 
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' ' ! | 
120-- —t —t | ‘ | series C. No objection to the granting o 
a“ 2 STOCK PRICES, | the application has been scoenniad a" 
300 , pre ee | The applicant is a nonoperating com. 
. weet 1 pany, its line Deing leased to the New 
| a 200 —— | ee allie York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
| | j Company, under a lease dated Feb. 15, 


| ‘ | i | 1893, for a term of 99 years from Mar. 
100 1, 1893. Under the provisions of this 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGS ! 

















<< —- a cpt jlease the lessor, at the request of the 
astray | BROKERS’ LOANS |lessee, is required to issue from time to 

}——1-% 400--|— a 1 =r | 4600. —T-— | time its bonds and/or stock for the pur- 

7 ; | : . | | ui” . | pose of making permanent improve- 
PPObeteredeei ties eaene cen. eases < — = oo upon the demised property, or of 


pase? ° : . 
om discharging its indebtedness. 


WHEAT PRICE no. 2 HARD WINTER The applicant represents that as of 














FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS os Hie Ma Ss ek i a a oe | 1 | 200 sam Mar. 31, 1930, it was jindebted to the 

120 -———--— :- Se oe, — | | essee In an amount not less than $1,383,- 
} | 4 beootl sorb 9°] ica l00— esses 100%. | 259,.for expenditures in that. amount 
100 ees *e |made by the lessee for permanent im- 


provements upon the properties. These 
|expenditures, including $154,125.83 of ex- 
penditures, remaining uncapitalized af- 


-—$ —— 4 — + —— 4 —-- —-- —— 


| if 
| | | 















a Zz COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK | | rocebooe ten, | jter the issue of stock authorized by our 
6O lsatsstssttii sis fisirias 80 eee) ae ered... eral a a T pws oe | i order of Nov. 18, 1920, in stock of Old 
cs , eee eslece | t } | | o% | | ne ~~ ane, 2. ©. ©, 

, som 2420 140\— i ee ae aE | 263, have been supporte completion 

ee ae ee Se ee ar I reports as aelaen by a prs tg of 
ibeegcon FE ad G0 eta a Feb. 19, 1927, respecting applications 
5 ; filed under section 20a. The lessee has 


requested the applicant to issue $1,250,. 
000 of its bonds for the purpose of re- 
imbursing the former in part for the 
above-mentioned expenditures. 

Creation of New Series 


The proposed bonds are to be issued 
under and pursuant to the first mort 
gage dated Jan. 30, 1924, made by the 
applicant to the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass., trustee. In 


IRON AND STEEL COMPOSITE PRICE 


BOND PRICES 
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b*¥eeeshee } | < \ j 
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4007-7 -7- = and accordance with the provisions of the 
ra a Poa | oe COPPER PRICE, ELECTROLYTIC mortgage, there has been created a new 
Pa 1 1% ——_ een res . sass series of bonds thereunder to be known 


= wey 
wh as series C. Bonds of this series are 
|to be issued as coupon bonds registrable ~ 
as to principal in the denomination of 
$1,000 and as registered bonds in the 
denomination of $1,000 and multiples 
thereof, coupon and registered bonds be- 
ing interchangeable. The coupon bonds 
are to be dated July 1, 1930, and the 
registered bonds are to be dated thep 
|date of their issue, if an interest date, 
|or if. not an interest date, then the last 
|preceding interest date, or if issued 
| before the occurrence of an interest date, 
|then they are to be dated as of the date 
|from which coupon bonds of series © 


Announced by the 
| would be entitled to interest. They will 
| bear interest at the rate of 41% per cent 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘per annum, payable semiannually on 


Reasonable rates pre-|Jan. 1 and July 1, and will mature July 

|on July 23 made public decisions in rate | i. Reparation awarded. s 1, 1950. : 

leases Which are summarized as follows: | Investigation and Suspension Docket No. Requests for bids for the purchase of 
3243 and Related Cases.—Coal From ‘the bonds were sent to 16 financial in- 


Mines in Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee | <¢i¢)+¢; . : Se Ses : 
and Virginia to Destinations in South- | stitutions and six bids, representing 16 


eastern and Carolina Territories—Fourth | bidders, were received. The highest bid, 
Section Applications No, 13524 et al. De- | 99.214 per cent of par and accrued inter- 
Carload shipments of coke from Ensley, | cided July 7, 1930. jest, was made by Paine, Webber & Com- 
destinations in Michigan found} Upon further consideration, endings in | pany, of moston, Mass., and, subject to 
163 I. C. C. 319, in resp s fo our val, i s oc 
form with the practice recommended by|dercharged in others. Applicable rates on | sonammambsiicn ak eiveiienes — Son \th t basis th <a . ke nee 
' ' | dere othe ) itun at basis the annual cost to the appli- 
the national conference on street and, these and other shipments found to have | loads, from mines in Kentucky, Tennessee, |cant would be approximatel 456 
highway safety for universal application. | ae wneoeeen’ but not otherwise un-| Virginia and Alabama, to Tallahassee, | cont = ne 
Under present day conditions, let any | '@W ul. Waiver of undercharges authorized. | Quincy and Jamieson, Fla., modified. | . a Z 
| The department of public utilities of 
| Massachusetts by order dated July 11, 
| 1930, has approved the issue of the pro- 
posed bonds. 4 
We find that the proposed issue of 
|first-mortgage gold bonds, series C, by 
| the Old Colony Railroad Company as 
jaforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 
wtihin its corporate purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which 
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Uniformity Sought 
In Traffic Control 










Rate Decisions 


To Be Cheaper in Cities 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
New Jersey Body Seeks to 


He explained that some aif-| Bs z 
Standardize Rules 





The Interstate Commerce Commission {[ found unreasonable. 


By Harold G. Hoffman scribed. 

Motor Vehicle Commissioner, 
State of New Jersey 

\ Interstate and intercity motor vehicle | 

An in-| travel is rapidly overcoming the last ob- | 


No. 22539 and Related Cases.—Semet-Solvay 

Company v. Birmingham Southern Rail- 
| road Company et al. Decided July 11,!} 
By | 1980. | 
The field'sheer weight it is breaking down the| | 


Such stands | 





Many Repeat Customers 







22370.—Hoopeston Canning Company 
v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. | 
Louis Railwey Company et al. Decided 
July 12, 19380. | 
Reparation based on findings in lliff-Bruff | 
hemical Co. v. C. & E. I. Ry. Co., as 
. 282, as to a reason- 


lar nonconforming regulation and he | No. 


Calendar of Hearings 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 


He called attention to publi-! somewhat isolated regulation, the stran-| from Harrisburg, Ill., to Hoopeston, IIL. 
Thus the attendant con-/| over an interstate route, denied. Complaint 
| dismissed. | ; Re 
a ‘ ; ar fe a : : s r , . one 
| No. 22593.—C. B. Orvis and W. F. Clinger Finance Docket No. 3927.—In re Excess In- etek omaha — operenriate 2 and < 
. = = Pacific C s oat a > . . ; Pi 
‘igak dake ak te ompany et al. Pe-| come of Shreveport, Houston & Gulf Rail-| it of service to the bile a ‘<a = 
always necessitate de- a oe Fe na —_ 7 South road, is assigned for further hearing | carrier, and which will mat eemaie ai 
craig ivers ractices in| , Rates n hogs, rloads, from Sou | Res - A > eee , s 
pare Faber Ste paver’ wane are| St. Paul, Minn., to Stockton, Calif., found | a ua Washington, before Examiner ability to perform that service, and (b) 
guiding ranic, ese, ? }not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. rinkley, |is reasonably necessary and appropriate 





It is true, of course, that peculiar local | 

















Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


Harrisburg, July 23. et al. 








A bid of $4,282,000 from P. W. Chap- 





Committee ~was announced 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided July 12, 1980. 
Rates charged on feeder cattle, in car- | 

" . . | loads, from certain points in Texas and Ok- 

Application was made to the Inter- lahoma to Richfield, Tekamah and Gretna, | 


~ ’ ee » ' ° * ; 
| state Commerce Commission on July 20| Nebr., found inapplicable to the extent in- | 


bound to become fewer threugh the elim-| yo’ 99534.—W. D. Hall v. Atlanta, Birming- | No. 23418,—Cloverdale Spring Company v. | for such purpose. 
ination of the peculiar local condition. ham & Coast Railroad Company et al.| Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al., now | 
New Jersey is fortunate in having a| Decided July 12, 1930. | assigned or Joly 28, before, this case |] Lj 
State traffic commission constantly at) Rates charged on cottonseed shavings,| Curtis, is hereby canceled und this case lapm ak 
work in an ‘effort not only to wane mu-| in carloads, from Tarboro, N. C., Columbia, | er gg all nenrng cely 34 at | p an mes Make 
regulations consistent and uni-|S. C., and Atlanta, Ga., to New London and | __ su ae . ~ | . . 
\form throughout the State but also to | Palmertown, Conn., found inapplicable. | No. 19579.—Travis Smith et al. v. Nash- Only Offer for Piers 
|make the State regulations uniform, in | Reparation awarded, | ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. | 
lso far as possible, with those of oth@ | No. 22382 and Related Cases.—Coltexo Cor- | No. 19579, ee. He. d——7eenee ——- | Bi e = 
States | poration v. Arkansas & Louisiana Mis- age_ Company PL nin ville, Vas 2 | id of $4,282,000 Submitted 
. wits souri Railway Company Decided | & St. Louis Railway, are assigned tor | For F ae 
July 12 1930 further hearing on July 24 at the United | For Former German Properties 
I A ked a ee States Court Rooms, Nashville, Tenn., be- | 
S Ss Sates ohaneed om aanene- dane ig fore Examiners Paulson and Mackey. 
ery, carloads, from certain points in|. gar 
x ° “1: | ieee cachet en a ae | No. 23359.—Sunset Lumber & Hardware : 
I or Bond Liability oneene a eon exes found Company et al. v. Camas Prairie Railroad | man, president of the United States 
« asin - Reparation| et al, assigned for hearing on July 25) pj I 7 ; 
awarded. +; Gasigned 2 25 Lines, Inc., was , r receiy 
warded | at Federal Building, Lander, Wyo., before _ mee was the only offer received 
Examiner Gwynn, | by the United States Shipipng Board on 
Finance Docket No. 8254.—Application Cape | July «9 IN response to an invitation for 
Fear Railways, Inc., for Certificate to the sale of the former German piers at 
Acquire and Operate a Line of Railroad | Hoboken, N. J. 
Within and Extending From Fort Bragg | The properties were seized by the 
Military Reservation, in Cumberland | United States at the time of her’ entry 
County, N.C $ 


: 
cinnati Terminal Issue 





guarantor, | unlawful. ao. tanndan, teen a o, before | German, steamship interests owning 
Corporation Commission of North | "Hem. ey were used as the terminus 
vy. Southern Railway Company et al. Carolina. of the Hamburg-American and North 

Decided July 12, 1930. No, 23213.-eRalston Purina Company, Inc., | @¢tman Lloyd trans-Atlantic services, 
on hogs, in doublealeck car- v. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad | The City of Hoboken, it was explained 
et al., assigned for hearing on July 25) orally at the Board, has urged the sale 
: at United States Court Rooms, Nashville, |of the properties by thé Government to 
the | and Indianapolis, Ind., Kansas City and St. Tenn., before Examiners Paulson and | enable the assessment of taxes on the 
Joseph, Mo., and Omaha, Nebr., ¥ Knox- | Mackey. ee | piers, which it has lost since the Gov- 
The bonds mature July 1, 2020. ais ae ome unreasonable oes wer | Me. 23153.—Southern Traffic Association |ernment took them over. It is  esti- 
Application to issue the bonds has| ..iped P : AERIOI: | Rem DOMARIe Pies: LFS v. Erie Railroad et al., now assigned for| mated, it was declared, that Hoboken is 
scribed and reparation awarded. May 29, at Knoxville, Tenn., before Ex-| losing approximately $400,000 annually 


. : jalready been made to the Commission|” , 3 ee a | } t 4 
of the Congressional Committee on| hy - ae ee : em 2. Rate on like traffic from Chicago, IIL. aminer Diamondson, is cancelled and}; ; " . ‘ 
e |by the Terminal Company. Applicacion ieose shaae wennelamad fen hema ani taxes that it could collect if the piers 


to Knoxville found not unreasonable or | ee — 
|unduly prejudicial. | July 28, at the United States Court were privately owned. 
No, 21689.—Richmond Mica Corporation v.| Rooms, Knoxville, Tenn., before Examiner | The bid of the United States Lines, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company Paulson. jtendered personally by Mr. Chapman, 
Decided July 11, 1930. Finance Docket No, 8360.—Application of | WS referred by the Board to the Mer- 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. for| chant Fleet Corporation for analysis and 


to assume, as Reparation awarded. 


The other mem-|New Orleans & Texas Pacific; Big Four; 


Louisville & Nashville; and Norfolk &| 1, Rates 


and East St. Louis, Ill, La Fayette | 


cent gold bonds, series-A, of 


By application in Finance Docket No. 


et al. 
1. Rate on scrap mica, in carloads, from 





lings and a bill will be entered calculated | with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and) Franklin, N. ¢., to Richmond, Va., prior authority to acquire control of Big Sandy | recommendation. The Chapman inter- 
to take care of the problem. It is for! B. & O., of $10,000,000 of first consol-!to Sept. 1, 1928. found unreasonable. & Kentucky Riyer Railway Co. by mee ae purchased from the Board the 
this reason that our association has di-|dated mortgage 442 per cent bonds, se-) 2% Rates on like traffic from Martins- chase of capital stock and under lexse| United States Lines and the Passenger 

me to appoint a committee for|ries-A, to be issued by the Monongaiela | ville, Va., over an interstate route, and cer- cargo vessels of the American Merchant 


Railway. 


[Continued on Page 11,Column 3.) 


tain points in North Carolina, to Richmond ' Lines more than a year ago. } 
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Funds for Roads *Ohio Telephone Concern Denied City Lacks Right | Scope of Compensation Law 
Permission to Increase Rates To Pled 


In South Central 
States Disclose 





and Revenue Diver- 
sions Also Shown in Re- 
port Made by Highway 
Director in Minnesota 


Mileage 





Figures showing the revenues avail- 
able for highway purposes, the revenue 
diversions, and the highway mileage in| 
all States have been prepared under the 
direction of C. M. Babcock, commissioner 
of highways of the State of Minnesota, 
and chairman of the committee on ad- 
ministration of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. 

A national summary of the compila- 
tions was published in the issue of July 
@°. Information on the States is being 
published from day to day in accordance 
with the nine census divisions of the} 
country. The information concerning 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, South 
Atlantic, and East North Central States 
has been published. 

The compilations for the South Cen- 
tral States—with the exception of Ten- 


nessee for which the information, was 
not available—follow: 
am 
Alabama 


Road mileages: State, 5,590; 667 paved, 
2,303 graveled, 974 sand or clay. County. 
59,000; no data on status. No township 
system. 

Source of revenue: State: 
hicle license fees, $3,500,000; 2 cents gas 
tax, $3.500,000. No diversions. Couniy: 
2 cents was tax, 1 cent gas tax, tax on 
males between 18 and 45 years, ad va- 
lorem tax (amount not given). 


Motor ve- 





2 


State—Proceeds of the motor venic'c 
license fees and 2 cents gas tax avaii- 


able to State now used largely to pay 


for bonds issued. Two issues of $25,-\ cry for the determination of rate cases 

000,000.00 each. _On expensive couniy than that affordes under the former law. 

work State furnishes engineering su- 2. Attorney-examiners, whose appoint- 

Benvisrens ment is authorized by amended section | 

a 496 G. C., may assist the superintendent 

r — of investigation in presenting evidence 

kentucky to the commission and the fact that such 

Road mileages: State, 13,000; 8,000| attorney-examiner takes part as an at- 

high type, 3.500 low type. County, 48.- | torney in the hearing before the commis- 

400; 100 high type, 9,000 low type. Noj,sion does not constitute prejudicial 
township organizations. error. Len i : 

Source of revenue: State: Motor ve-} °3. By the provisions of section 614-23, 


hicle license fees, gas tax, 50 per cent 
of truck license fees, ad valorem tax, 
$17,000,000. No. diversions. County: 
County levies and bond issue, $6,000,000. 

County.—During past five years 75 
per cent of counties have voted bond is- 
sue. Major portion of this spent under 
State supervision. 


A 
Mississippi 
Road mileages: State, 5,300, mostly 


gravel. County, 50,000; no data on status. 
Township, no data. 

Source of revenue: 
tax; no data. 
gas tax, privilege license tax and county 
levies, $8,000,000. 

State—State has 
struction. 
has been with county funds matched by 
Federal aid. Present work of 
highway commission confined entirely to 
maintenance. Recent legislation calls for 
complete reorganization of highway com- 
mission. No provision made for finances. 

County—Allotment of gas tax diver- 
sion from State is apportioned in accord- | 
ance with number of registered auto- 
mobiles in a county. Board of super- 
visors consists of five members elected 
to represent five districts of county. 
Where bond issue funds are used three 
local highway commissioners represent- 
ing districts in which bonds are issued 
are in charge of expenditures. 


State: 


for con- 





no funds 





State Upheld in Requiring 
License for Sale of Books 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
citation of authority that books and 
pamphlets, worldly or religious, are in 
their nature goods, wares or merchan- 
dise. Article 1 of the amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States 
and article 11 of the amendments to the 
constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, which are relied on 
the defendants, were not designed to pre- 
vent the adoption of reasonable rules and 
regulations concerning the sale of re-} 
ligious books and pamphlets, and no per- | 
son, however earnest and sincere, can 
avail himself of those provisions as an 
authority to violate rules and regula- | 
tions which govern the disposition by sale 
or otherwise of books however classified. 

We find no error in the denial of the 


motions that verdicts of not guilty be 
ordered, or of the motion “to order a 
verdict on the phase of the case re-| 


ferring to going from house to house”; | 
nor was there error in the refusal to 
admit in evidence the offers of proof | 
set out in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7} 
of the offer or in the refusal to give 
requests for instructions numbered 1, 2, 
4, 5, 6 and nor was there error 
in that portion of the charge wherein 
the judge said, in substance, “If you be- 
lieve that these defendants have told 
you the truth, they should be found to} 
be peddlers, provided they go from house 
to house.” 
Exceptions overruled, 


” Te 
oO» Ss 








State Regulation 
atin 
Public Utilities 


Minnesota 
Northland Transportation Co, has been | 


warehouse 
service 


Rapids. 


the railroad and 
commission liscontinue bus 
tween Alexandria and Pelican 
North Dakota 
Power Co. has been 
ized by the railroad commission to discon- 
tinue steam heating service at Langdon 
after the heating season of 1930-31. The 
company formerly served the community; 
with electricity ani heat from a combined 
plant, but electric service now is rendered 
over high tension lines. Steam heat con- 
sumers will be permitted to use the plant 
for one year after the 1930-31 season, 
paying all costs of operation, etc., with 
the option of continuing such for five 
years thereafter. 

Great Northern Railway Co., 


authorized by 


to ¢ be- | 


Otter Tail author- | 


as operator 





of the Farmers Grain & Shipping Co. at 
Starkweather, has been directed by the 
? road commission to improve the fa- 
cilities 


Pennsylvania 


On complaint of the Pittsburgh Motor| plication of the Manufacturers Gas & Elec- { No. 


Coach Co. the publie service commission 
‘x6 ordered the Pittsburgh Transportation | 


—a— 


5-cent gas | 
County: 3 cents of 5-cent | 


Only construction work done | 


State | 


| which 


Public Utilities 





t 
|Public Utilities Commission, in Negative Decision, Fixes In Power Plant Cries 


Property Valuation Below Company’s Estimate and 
Says 8.84 Per Cent Return Adequate 





State of Ohio: Columbus, July 23 


The application of the ‘ Cambridge 
Home Telephone Company for authority 
to increase rates in the Cambridge and 
Byesville areas has been dismissed by 
the public utilities commission. 

The commission held that the fair 
value of the property for rate-making 
purposes is $407,001 and that the rates 
in effect prior to the applicaticn for an 
increase produce a net return of 8.54 per 
cent upon that value. The company 
claimed a valuation of $630,395. 

The payment of “so-called salaries 
and expenses of the Kansas City officials” 
ot holding companies with which the 
Cambridge company is affiliated was dis- 
allowed by the commission, which as- 
serted in its order that “the holding 
company has attempted to conceal ex- 
cessive earnings by paying exorbitant 
and uncalled for salaries rather than ren- 
dering improved service to the public.” 

’ 





| State Is Required 


To Watch Economies 


“The benefits and economies of a hold- 
ing organization,” the commission said, 
“should be reflected in the income or ex- 
penses of the subsidiary companies. 

“If private operation of utility prop- 
erties is to continue under State regu- 
lation, it must be done with adequate 
power in the local commission to deter- 
mine the reasonableness of expenses in 
fixing rates, and unwarranted expenses 
arising out of holding organizations will 
not be allowed.” 

The syllabus of the commission’s order, 
as issued by the commission, follows in 
full text: 

1. The “Carpenter Act” 113 O, L., page 
16, repealing the “Pence Law,” provides 


|speedier and more satisfactory machin- 


499-8 and 499-9, the commission is re- 
quired to ascertain the reproductive 
cost of the physical property of the util- 
ity. Such coet when ascertained not 
necessarily “the fair value” of the utility 
for rate-making purposes, but it is evi- 
dence of value which may not be disre- 
garded but must be given its proper 
weight when considered with all other 
evidence in the case. 

4. The company having estimated the 
present value of the property to be $630,- 
395 and the engineers of the commission 
having estimated it at $407,001. the com- 
mission must determine, in the exercise 
of a fair and independent judgment as 
to the law and the facts, 
value. ; 

5. In estimating the reconstruction 
valus of the present plant for rate mak- 
ing purposes, the cost should be the cost 
| under conditions that can reasonably be 
to exist during such recon- 


is 


| expected 
struction. 
6. The estimate of the cost of labor 
based on actual observation of labor effi- 
| ciency and upon present labor costs, local 


|to the city where the plant is to be re- 


constructed, is more nearly correct and 
more reliable than the estimate of labor 
cost based upon higher priced labor for- 
eign to the city and upon the theory that 
labor performance is now less efficient 
than in times past. 


| 7. In estimating the cost of labor, it is 


proper to consider that under present 
methods labor saving machinery would 
be utilized to reduce such cost. 

8. The company estimates that the 
average present condition of the plant is 
89.53 per cent, the commission's 
neers that it is 82.50 per cent. The com- 
pany claims a fut@®e average annual de- 
preciation of 5.59 per cent. The depre- 
ciation set up for the future in no way 


engi- 


reflects the claimed accrued deprecia- 
tion. The commission cannot endorse the 
claim that observed past depreciation 


should be low and anticipated future de- 
preciation high, for the same class of 


by | material. 


| Obsolescence Element 
Matter to Be Considered 


9, The element of obsolescence should 
| be considered in ascertaining the value 
of the equipment that has been in use 
over a period of years. It cannot be said 
that the telephone art has reached such 
a static eondition as to make instruments 
have been in long use not subject 
to the statutory depreciation for obso- 








lescence. There may be _ obsolescence 
before there is lack of utility. 
10. Obsolescence may be applied to 


aerial cable where there is evidence that 
it will not be permitted to live out its 
useful life on account of the installation 
of underground conduit. Obsolescence 
may result from a change from an over- 
head to an undeground distribution sys- 
tem made necessary by crowded condi- 
tions and to eliminate duplication of 
plant. 

11. Cambridge is a city of about 16,- 
000. The exchange has at present about 
4,600 subscribers. The company esti- 
mates a cost of $79,058 for organization 
and general overheads; and asserts that 
there should be a preliminary organiza- 
tion three months at an expense of 
$8,080; that it would require 18 months 
|to reconstruct the plant; that 12 trucks, 
operating each working day, at an ex- 
| pense of $15,525 would befrequired in the 
} reproduction of the property. These 
|estimates are excessive. 

12. Going concern value is the value 
CL sy 
Co. and Yellow Cab Company of Pitts- 


of 





| burgh to discontinue the admitted «carry- 
ing of pa nger along the route of the 
| complain: at a rate of 25 cents per 
persor The order forbids the transporta- 
tion of passengers in competition with the 
complainant at any rate not in conformity 


with the respective tariff schedules of the 
respondents as filed with the commission. 
West Virginia 

Ed and Presley Conley have been author- 
ized by the road mission to operate an 
interstate bus line between Huntington and 
Ashland, Ks 

Assignment of certificate authorizing 
a bus line between New Creek and Keyser 
from the Blue & Gray Transit Co. to Jess 
and Calvin Simmons of Cumberland, Md., 
was approved. 

West Virginia Midland Railroad has been 
authorized by the public service commis- 
sion to discontinue all train service be- 
tween Webster Springs and Diana. 

The commission has dismissed 





con 





a 





an 


ap- 


tric Light Co. for permission to discontinue 
gas service in Loudenville. 


what is the fair, 


,not be considered in fixing the rate base. 


Communications Customs Rulings 


ge Future 





lowa Decision Says Town 
Cannot Give Order on Po- 
mitel Pb : ot 
tential Profits to Obtain: The North Carolina workmen’s 
oe 


Credit ‘pensation act affects all employers$ in- 
cluding the State and all political sub- 
peat ‘ ey . , 
Silk Adie: [Somes ame ee oe” 
: ; : Des Moines, July 23. | og t those engaged in a ia it oe an 1 
mine a just rule by which such value Iowa cities have no power to pledgc| + re ?— aan Gees 
shall be fixed. Q es ni power to pledge | railroading. The act does not, however, 
13. The e Salto. .__ | property, either personal or real, and 2| apply to casual employes. Federal Gov- 

- e company estimates the going | contract is void that undertakes to! ernment employes or domestic servants. 
concern value to be $114,443, but claims: pledge the rents, income and profit of an! Private employers, by filing written no- 
$64,013, being 10 per cent of the repro-| electric light plant to be constructed i1 | tices with the industrial commission, may 
ducticn value of the entire property. The! the future, it has been held by the Iowa reject the aot. Dosthie extent the rae 
i cae estimates the cost of attach- | Supreme Court. F | elective. Tt ‘is possible, tod, for one 
ao oe oe ee ‘ : he decision affirmed a judgment of j having less than five employes to join 

y 3 @ § ower court, declaring void a contract) with them in tieir 


By J.C. 


which inheres in a plant where its busi- | 
ness is established, as distinguished from ! 
one which is yet to establish its business, | 
and is a property right and should be 
considered in determining the value of 
the property. The difficulty is to deter- 


com- 





sen lawides hares aces ae ee g ng. ee waiving statutory 
subscriber. Reproduction cost does not! between the town of Sidney and Fair- | exemption, thereby bringing themselves 
contemplate the reconstruction of the! banks, Morse & Company for the pur-! within the 


act. This privilege extends 
only to those employments not expressly 
exempted—railroading, and possibly ag- 
riculture. To facilitate the handling of 
claims the commission has required the 
| insurance companies to file with it “proof 
}of insurance” indicating the name and 
,address of each assured, the number of 
the policy and the term for which the 
policy was issued. It would seem that 
with a visible 


mental attitude of the community from 
which the rate payer drawn. The 
amount claimed is not justified. 

14. $17,259 is estimated to be the cost 
of training employes for a given period 
during reconstruction. Employes are | 
either experienced when employed or se- 
cure their training during service at a} 
cost chargeable against current operat- 
ing expenses. This estimated cost should 


chase of engines and machinery for an 
; electric plant, to be paid for by the is- 
suing of pledge-orders payable out of 
the net revenue of the proposed plant. 


is 


Legislature Fixes Power 
“Regardless of what the Jaw may be 
in other States,” the supreme court 
said, “it is settled in this State that a 
municipality has no inherent power to 


ted bees : index file containing in 
not be charged as an acquisition ef capi- | make a contract of, this kind. A mu alphabetical order the ea of ae ae 
tal and is disallowed. Even if it is a/nicipality is wholly” a creature of the ployers who have cither insured their 
proper capital charge, it is excessive. | legislature, and possesses only such ilit ; 


liability under the act or who have re- 
i jected its provisions, there would be no 
idelay in the handling of claims. There 
}is hardly a day, however, but notice is 
received of an injury to someone whose 
employer's name is not on file. Such 
cases require special attention. The 
'claimant must be advised that without 
investigation it imposible to say 
whether he is or is not entitled to com- 


power us are conferred upon it by the 
legislature.” 

The court further stated that powers 
conferred upon a municipality can not 
be enlarged by liberal construction, and | 
where a statute confers certain specific! 
powers, those not enumerated are with- 
held. 

“Adverting 


15. If there were evidence to enable the 
commission to determine the cost of | 
those things which are necessary to com- 
plete the connection between the patron 
and the operating plant, such cost might 
well be considered as a going concern | 
value, as furnishing a tangible basis of 
an estimate of the cost of attaching to 
the bare bones of the plant the necessary 


is 


to the propositions sub- 


patronage, but to say that .ne going con-| mitted to the voters herein,” the court! pensation. The employer must be re- 
rh value IS equivalent to a certain per- | said, “it will be noted that it was therein! mindcd that if he has as many as five 
cent of the physical structure is not) provided that no bonds should be issued | regular employes he is subject to the 
logical and is not supported by the evi-|for, the erection of this electric light provisions of the act, should the injured 
dence. plant. The contract under consideration | workman elect to accept compensation, 
4 3 | provided for the sale of this machinery|and that he has in addition subjected 
Allowances Made for to the city, to be paid for by pledge-| himself to the penalty for failure to 
Overhead Expenses orders, as thereinbefore specified. insure. Through the handling of such 

mas Be ; i “The question therefore is, Had the|cases it has been found that notwith- 

16. The commission, following rules | ‘itv the ss te ; a -|standing the act has been give vide 
long used by the engineers and sustained | “V9 ee ae he contract eer ibli 7 eee te eee aes ee 
by the courts, in estimating the cost for | COMSideration for the purchase of said os ra oe Poe oyers do my know 
general overheads, has made the follow- machinery to be paid for as therein| that having omitted to insure or to re- 


| ject they are presumed to be operating 
under the act, and that in such a situa- 
tion an injured employe may elect either 


specified ? 
“That it had the power to 
chinery of this character 


ing allowances: For contingencies and | 


omissions, 1.5 per cent; plant supervision, | pertane sen 


can not be 


tool and supply expense, 6.5 per cent; | ; eg lai . ati ; » thse 
geheral conatroct; I eoiiel per cent; | questioned, but did it have the power to/to claim compensation or to seek his 
g al construction overheads, includ- : : : : remedy at law, in which latter event 
ing organization, interest, taxes, going-|M#ke a contract in which it agreed to ee es - ‘een 
SL er camer tad thee nee NaNO Bol \ pay for said machinery through pledge-| the employer will be deprived of his 
concern value, etc., 7 per cent; working ¢ , : 8 ai & common law defenses to the same ex- 

ordinance : i he 2 a 


warrants, supported by an 
pledging such machinery and the net in- 
come from a plant to be constructed to 
the payment of such pledge-warrants on | 
future dates? 

“Under the provisions of the above- 


capital, including supplies, 5 per cent— 
a total of 19 per cent. This is deemed 
sufficient to cover all overhead items. | 

17. The depreciation fund which has} 
been invested by the company in fixed 
capital in the sum of $109,666 cannot be! 
deducted from the present depreciated 
value of the property, nor can the in-| 


tent as if he had rejected. If the com- 
mission had the facilities for making a 
canvass of all employers in the State 
it could extend the benefits of the act to 
many to whom they are not now secured. 
quoted statutes, no such power ape- Someone will argue that if, not having 


ee . rejected, an employer presumed to 
cifically or expressly given, < hi i. : j 
woe pressly given, and if such | ¢ operating under the act, such a canvass 


Is is 





terest on such amount be calculated and | ewe oa wt must be imaptied. it ts could accomplish nothing. The answe 
credited to the depreciation reserve. Cin- Ao true that, when the right is claimed is that many employers are insolvent 
cinnati v. Public Utilities Commission, | 2"4¢ an implied power to do a thing) and many more are operating upon 
113 O. S. 259; Public Utilities Commis- |!™ ® certain way, it must be absolutely limited capital, and that just one fatal 
sion v. New York Telephone Co., 271 RECSARATY that it should be done in that! gecident would mean a claim which, 
U. S. 273. fer a ae to peg the power con-| probably in the one case, could not be 

18. Property belonging to the company, any that ag ae ae ssary, the ‘collected and in the other the possible 


|bankruptcy of the employer. The first 


but which is not used and useful, should | pera es : 
}means the possibility of increasing the 


do it in that way will not authorize the 
presumption of an implied power. 


9 chaeetaiccenee aoe a ate eee 7 }number of those who are now charges 
2. _ consideration of all the testi- | Applying these rules to the case be- upon the State, the second, adding to 
° — wee res oe . Pass . . . . ’ 5 ’ 
— . — fixes the — he fore us, the fact that it may be ueful| the perplexities of the unemployment 
> ‘operty o 1¢ company actually! or convenient to the corporation to buy | pr > : 
used and useful for the ae Y | problem. 


convenience of | this machinery and pay tor it by pledge- | 


warrants will not authorize the conclu- | Health and Unemployment 


sion that it has the implied power to do| [psurance Not Covered 
so because it is not absolutely necessary 


the public at $407,001. 
20. A public utility is entitled to such | 
rates as will permit_it to earn a return 


upon the value of its property equal to|to attain the end sought, the statute Many claimants are disappointed when 
that general being made at the same| providing that it may issue bonds and | they find that the act does not provide 
time on other business undertakings pay the same by taxation. It follows, | health and _unemploym«¢ nt insurance, 
which are attended by corresponding | therefore, that the contract entered into | Numerous claims have been filed for dis- 
risks and uncertainties. The return/is void and of no effect. ability due to Bright’s disease, appen 


dicitis, rheumatism, boils and other com 
mon ills, having no connection with an 
injury by accident. Too, many appear 
to think that compensation is of 
wide application as an ordinary accident 


should be reasonably sufficient to assure . : | 
confidence in the financial soundness Not Authorized by Statute 

the utility and should be adequate, unde “Further than this, another question 
efficient and economical management, to| Seems to be quite controlling and that 
maintain its credit and enable it to raise| is the quesiton of whether a city has} 


oi | 


as 


money necessary for the proper dis-| power to pledge the income from its prop- policy and that it extends to injuries by 
charge of its public duties. There should! erty for a definite period in the future. accident wherever received. It must be 
be sufficient, after the payment of nec- As to this question, the same general! remé@mbered that compensation relates 
essary expenses, to provide for depreci- rules of construction apply that have only to disability resulting from an ac- 
ation, interest, and reasonable dividends.| been heretofore stated. There is no| cident, and that the accident must have 


arisen both out of and in the course of 
the employment, and that the term ‘“in- 
jury” or “personal injury” as used in 
the act does not include a disease in any 


statute in this State conferring express 
power, in terms, upon a city to pledge 
its property, either personal or real, and 
we are unable to find any holding that 


21. The Midland Trading Company of | 
Kansas City controls the voting stock of | 
the Cambridge Company and $19,659 has 
been added to the expense of the com- | 


pany during the 18 months prior to the there is inherent or implied power so/| form, except where the disease results 

applicati aan Resineas soca to do, nagurally and unavoidably from an acci- 

application for increase, through the de- “pet . , . oor : : . 

vice of paying salaries to various office: sefore proceeding further on this| dent. It will be seen from this definition 
1 Pee = question, it may be wise to state some,that even those ailments commonly 


of the holding company and rents andj} 
expenses incident to such control. The} 
company’s books indicate that the checks | 
covering salaries were endorsed to the| 
parent company or its affiliated compa- | 
nies and not retained by those to whom 


additional facts. At the inception of this 
contract, the town of Sidney was not the 
owner of, nor did it possess, an electric 
light plant. The town not only needed 
the engine and electric attachments pur- | 


known as occupational diseases are noi 
compensable. Occasionally complaint 1s 
made that an employer has refused to 
reemploy a workman who has been in 
jured and to whom compensation has 





they were made. Guch pasmenta are ei ed under this contract from the Fair-| béen paid. the employe believing that 
disallowed as expense ; yanks, Morse ( ompany, but it mu t also the commission should see to it that 
99 . ¢ \ 23 acquire a site, a building, and all of the) he is restored to his former employment. 
22. In this case tne holding company | wires, poles and other equipment neces- Of course, the commission can no more 
has attempted to conceal excessive earn-/sary to a complete electric light plagt, | compel an employer to furnish employ 


by paying exorbitant and uncalled- | 


salaries 


ngs and it is from such a complete electric | ment than it can force a laborer to work 


for rather than rendering im- lignt plant that the rents, income and Before the workmen’s compensation 
proved service to the public. | profits were to be used as a basis or!act became effective the employer was 
23. The benefits and economies of a| fund with which to pay the pledge war-| liable in damages to an injured employe 


rants provided for. 

“We think this situation is the basis 
and the controlling question in the case. 
Had the city the power to thus pledge 


holding organization should be reflected | 
in the income or expenses of the subsidi- | 
ary companies. If private operation of 
utility properties to continue under 
State regulation, it must be done with 
adequate power in the local commission 
to determine the reasonableness of ex- 


only when he had failed in some legal 
|duty which he owed to the employe. 
{Even then he was not always required 
; \ to pay damages, for he would escape 
the income from this property for an| liability if he Seid that the injury goa 
indefinite, period of time in the future? | plained of was due to the negligence of 
The general principles and rules of con-/the person injured, the negligence of a 


1s 


penses in fixing rates, and unwarranted | struction heretofore set out are to be! fellow workman, or that the plaintiff had 

expenses arising out of holding organiza- apenas to this eeeneen. There is no| assumed the risk of the injury. For this 
: ce * statute > Ste rri suc : . 21 * all } : 

tions will not be allowed. tute of the State conferring such | reason fully 80 per cent of all industrial 


: | power, i rms rity 
24. If a rate increase sought by the|POWer In terms, upon a city to pledge 
: ae. ; ee ee {its property, either personal or real, and 
company is, not otherwise justified, the we are unable to find 4 a i ' 
expenses of the rate case cannot be used authority holding that Gein’ aaaae F 
by the company in justifying an increase inherent of tn lad ‘ po 8 
in rates; otherwise the company could} “Viewing 4 case under these well 
yur © . } ¢ ‘ate 7 £ j S- — ? PBC 7 
carry on a continual rate fight and jus-| .cttled rules and the facts in the record 
tify an increase in rates at the expense \, are necessarily driven to the con- 
- oe s ; 55 a 7 4 -on- 
of the subscriber. ere clusion that this contract was void and 
25. Upon the rate base of $407,001 the | of, no effect because of its attempt to 
commission finds that the rates in effect! pledge the rents, income and profits of 
prior to the application for increase pro-| the electric light plant to be constructed 


jaccidents imposed ‘no legal liability upon 
employers. Many employers, it is true, 
jcarried what is known as liability insur- 
ance. Such insurance did not confer 
benefits such as are enjoyed under work- 
men’s compensation laws, as the insur- 
ing company had no liability unless the 
assured was legally liable. In other 
words, liability insurance benefited only 
those whose claims were good at com- 
mon law, and then only to the extent of 


duce a net income of $35,983, or 8.8 per in the future; hence we conclude that | Securing to them the assurance of more 
cent return upon the present value of the! the decision of the district court was | Ce’tain payment. Many liability cases 
property used and useful, which the com- | right, were compromised out of court, and re- 


mission finds to be adequate. leases taken whereby all further claims 

: growing out of the injury were waived. 
Others were tried in the courts, the 
amount of damages recovered depending 
upon the legal merits of the particular 
|case, the comparative ability of the pros- 
ecuting and defending lawyers and the 
generosity of the jury. Once a verdict 
had been rendered and judgment entered 


“To the end that we may not be mis- 
understood, we are not holding that a 
bond issue is the only method by which 
an improvement of this kind may be ac- 
quired or built.” , 


(Ss =- 





Hearings in Rate Cases 
Are Scheduled by I. C. ¢ 


[Continued from Page 10.) 


of the railroad of that company, assigned 
for hearing July 28, at Washington, be- 


‘ 


4e 









United 
Tenn., 
Mackey 


Knoxville, 
Paulson and 


Court Rooms, 
Examiners 


States 
before 


fore Examiner Molster. No. 17000.—Rate Structure Investigation, | the case was closed. The rigorous prac- 
No. 23401.—Southern Traffic Association v. Part 12, Nonferrous Metals, now assigned | tices which prevailed at common law are 
tlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad) {0° uy 38, e penter. oe. before | well known, even among the illiterate, 
et al. is assigned for hearing July 28,; ution and Mateon is hereby cancelea {tnat one of the most perplexing prob- 
at ‘United States Court Rooms, Knoxville, : . ny AS Heredy = cancerec |lems with which the Commossion has to 


and are reassigned for hearing July 29 


Fonda ‘ before Examiners Paulson and at the rooms of the Public Utilities Com- | deal is that of convincing injured work- 
Mackey. : ; mission, Denver, Colo., before Commis-}men that the workmen’s compensation 
Finance Docket No. 3680.—In Re _ Excess missioner Eastman and Examiners Mullen]act has not only conferred upon them 


Income of Cisco & Northeastern Railway 





and Matson. very definite rights but that it has also 


Company, is assigned for further hearing | No. 19805.—Southern Creosoting Industries re ae ee ; 

pan} a : ; 9805,—-S« »soting Indus yvovided the machinery , e »p nC: 
July 28, at Washington, before Examiner |} v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad et oe a = cone, Pee, Se seks ‘A 
Walter. ' al., assigned for July 1, at Washington, » rignts, eee of 


23348.—Southern Traffic Association | before Examiner Weems, is canceled and eee . . | 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al reassigned for hearing on July 29 at]|as a result of which he will be unable 
assigned for hearing on July 28, at Washington before Examiner Weems. to work for several weeks. The law con- | 





workman has sustained a serious injury, | 


Insurance 





| 





In North Carolina Outlined | 


Claim Adjuster Asserts Many Employers Fail to! 
insure Employes as Required; Occupational 
Diseases‘ Not Compensable 


| 


Root | 


Chief Claim Adjuster, Industrial Commission, State of North Carolina 


ae 
some time between the! 


14 days of disability the em-} 

and his employer shall enter} 
a written agreement for the pay- 
ment of compensation, at which time 
all compensation then due shall be 
paid, and that thereafter compensation | 
shall be paid weekly during the continu- 


templates that 
7th and 
ploye 
into 


ance of disability—-when financial assist- 
ance 1s most needed. In many cases it 
has been found that due to the caution 


bred by practices under the old law, in- 
jured employes would not execute agree- 
ments for the payment of compensation, 
or, having been paid compensation in 
full for time lost from work would not 
execute receipts for the reason that they 
did not wish to forfeit their rights to ad- 
ditional compensation for any permanent 
injury or recurrence of disability which 
might result from their injuries. The 
foresight of these who have evolved our 
workmen’s compensation law is nowhere 
more clearly reflected than in secticn 7 


a] 


of the act wherein it is provided that 
no contract or agreement or other de- 
vice shall in any manner operate to re- 








lieve any employer, in whole or in part, 


of any obligation created by the act, 
except as otherwise provided. In  sec- 
tion 56 it is provided that until approved 


by the commission an agreement shall 
be voidable by the employe or his de- 


pendents. Section 46 confers upon the 
employe the right, at any time within 
12 months from the date of the first 


award, to have his case reopened on the 
ground of change in condition. Section 
57 provides that notwithstanding an! 
agreement has been entered into and filed 
with the commission, and compensation 
has been paid, or is due in accordance 
therewith, if the parties then disagree 
as to the continuance of the payment of 
compensation under the agreement, 
either party may make application to 
the commission for a hearing in regard 
to the matters at issue, and for a rul- 
ing thereon, and that immediately after 
such application has been received the 
commission shall set the date for a hear- 
ing. These sections of the act make gen- 
erous provision for safeguarding the in- 
terests of the injured employe. They 
assure him that he need not fear to 
sign an egreement; that the agreement 
will not be binding until approved by 
the commission; that after approval he 
may request a hearing in regard to any 





matter at issue; that no agreement or 
release executed by him can possibly 
operate to deprive him of any benefit 
to which he is entitled; that although his 
claim may have been settled as of a| 
certain date, he may, on a change in 
condition, have his case reopened. 
Employe Must Meet 
Certain Conditions 

In consideration of the benefits con- 
ferred upon him, which benefits have 


imposed certain liabilities upon his em- 
ployer, the employe is required to meet 
certain conditions. In addition to the 
weekly installments of compensation he 
is entitled to free medical, surgical, hos- 
pital and other necessary treatment, in- 
cluding medical and surgical supplies and 
such original artificial members as may 
be reasonably necessary; but he must ac- 
cept treatment by the physician or hos- 
pital selected by the employer or the 
employer’s insurance carrier, unless oth- 
erwise ordered by the Commission. Re- 
fusal to accept the treatment provided 
by the employer, or ordered by the Com 


mission, forfeits further compensation 
until such refusal ceases, and no com- 
pensation shall, at any time, be paid 


for the period of suspension unless, in 
the opinion of the Commission, the’ cir 
cumstances justified the refusal. When 


it is considered that the more quickly 
the employe returns to work, and the 
more complete his recovery, mean 
liability on the part of the employer, it 
is apparent that with respect to the kind 
of treatment given, their interests are 
mutual. Too, it must be conceded that 
as a rule employers and insurance car- 
riers are better judges of the com- 
petency of physicians and surgeons and 
the facilities of hospitals. The best 
treatment meams in the end the least 
cost to the employer. To illustrate: See- 
tion 26 of the act provides that the con- 
sequences of malpractice shall be deemed 
part of the injury, and shall be com- 
pensated for as such. Should an em- 


less 


ployer, after notice of an injury, fail ot 
refuse to provide necessary medical 
treatment, the employe may secure such 
treatment, Which shall be paid for by 
the employer. So, too, in certain cases 
of emergency, the employe is at liberty 


to place himself in the care of the physi 


ian of his choice. However, at any 
time thereafter, the employer, or his 
insurance carrier, may require him to 
accept treatment from some other phy- 
sician 


Misunderstandings Found 
To Occur Frequently 


Immediately after its occurrence, or a 
soon thereafter as practicable, the em 
ployer must be given notice of the acci- 


dent; and if such notice is not given 
within 30 days no compensation Is pay- 
able unless reasonable excuse is made 


to the satisfaction of the industrial von- 
mission, and unless also the commission 
is satisfied that the employer has not 


been prejudiced thereby. This is a rea- 
sonable requirement, as even ordinary 
nail punctures and the slightest apra 


sions frequently open the way for thy 
most serious infections. The one who 
is required to pay should be given an 


opportunity to provide such treatment as 





[Continued on Page 12, Columu 7.) 
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Tennessee Court Rules 
On Compensation Act 


State of Tennessee: 

Nashville, July 23. 
The operation of the workmen’s com- 
law is not 


pensation dependent 


Supreme Court of Tennessee in the case 
of Thomas M. Walsh v. Myer Hotel Co. 
“An employment is not removed from 
the application of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law because entered into in 
violation of a municipal ordinance pro- 
hibiting persons under a stated age from 
operating an elevator,” the court said, 
“the legislature not intending to make 
the operation of the compensation law 
depend upon municipal regulations.” 


| dered. 
| been 


| China. 





Customs Court 
Rules on Agents 
And Importers 





‘Two Decisions Handed Down 


Regarding Relationship of 
Parties in Filing Protests 
Against Duties 





New York, July 23.—Two decisions 
affecting the relationship between bro- 
kers and agents and importers in the 
filing of protests with the United States 
Customs Court here, have just been ren- 

In one, the agency not having 
established, the protest is dis- 
missed. In the second the right of the 
broker to file protest for the importer 
established. These decisions empha- 
size that the Government is going to 
challenge protests where it is not clear 
that they have been properly authorized 
by the importers whose goods are in- 
volved. 

The American Express Company, act- 


Is 


ing for the New England Plush Com- 
pany, filed a protest but when it was 
called for trial the Government moved 


its dismissal on the ground that it had 
not been filed in the name of the party 
in interest. 

Opinion of Court 

Judge Tilson, in granting the Govern- 
ment’s motion to dismiss, writes: 

“An examination of the record dis- 
closes that, at the time of entry, the 
American Express Company declared 
that they were only the nominal con- 
signees and that the New England Plush 
Company was the actual owner of the 
merchandise in question. There is no 
agency alleged in the protest and on the 
trial there was no proof of agency 
offered. 

“On the record presented the motion 
of counsel for the defendant (the United 
States) to dismiss the protest is granted, 





and ‘the protest is hereby dismissed. 
United States v. F. L. Kramer & Co., 
17 C. C. P. Ay * * * 0. DD. ag87e- ee 


Bernard & Co. v. United States, T. D. 
12929, and Jordan Marsh Co. v. United 
States, T. D. 43901, cited.” (Protest 
$22249-G-14046) , 

In the second case, W. J. Byrnes & 
Co. of New York, Inc., proved at a re- 
hearing of the issue, that they were 
authorized to file protest for N. B. Bard- 


wil & Bros., importers. The question 
in this czse invoived the rate of ex- 
change in converting the currency of 


an invoice covering laces imported from 
When the case was- first pre- 
sented the Government moved its dismis- 
sal on the ground that no attempt was 
made to prove that the parties who 
signed the protest had authority to do 
so, 
Another Motion Made 

At the rehearing the Government made 
another motion to dismiss the protest 
for the alleged reason that it was not 


filed by any party authorized under 
section 514 of the tariff act of 1922. 


The motion was denied by the court on 
presentation of evidence by the manager 
of the firm of W. J. Byrnes & Co. of 
New York, Inc., of New York that he 
had received specific instructiohs to file 
the protest from N. B. Bardwill of the 
tirm of N. B. Bardwil & Brothers. 

As to the claim made. in the protest, 
the court finds that the currency con- 
version should have been made on the 
basis of the Treasury rates’ proclaimed 
as of July 1, 1925, as contended for by 
the. imvborters. (Protest 169590-G- 
16086-26) ‘S 





Residence of Filipino 
Questioned in Montana 


State of Montana: 

Helena, July 23. 
Whether the Philippine 
Islands should be classed as a resident of 
the United States or of a foreign coun- 
try under the provisions of a Montana 
law specifying that a resident of a for- 
eign country shall receive but 40 per 
cent of compensation allowed for an acci- 
dental death is the issue raised_in an 
appeal to the court from a decision of 

the State industrial accident board. 


a resident of 


The board rejected the claim of Leonea 
Carrancho for 100 per cent compen- 
for the death of her husband in 
a mine at Butte. The widow lives in 
the Philippines and her attorney con- 
tends that she should be classed as a res- 


D. 


sation 


ident of the United States. An appeal 
has been taken to the district court of 
Silver Bow County. The Anaconda Cop- 
per Co, is respondent, 





Denver Insurance Company 
Receives License in Hlinois 


State of Illinois; 
Springfield, July 23. 
The division of insurance has an- 
nounced that the Mountain States Life 
Insurance Co., home office Denver, Colo., 
executive offices, Hollywood, Calif., with 
paid up capital of $250,000, has been 
licensed in Illinois to write accident and 
health insurance. 





Customers: 





.... In the National 
Electric Group, 14 
companies are sell- 
ing their Preferred 
Stock to customers 
and employees. 


.... 12% of these 
customers —one in 
eight—are now in- 
vestors in companies 
which serve them. 


upon | 
municipal regulations, it was held by the! 


—t—s1" 


NATIONAL. ELECTRIC 


POWER COMPANY... 
57 William Street, New York 
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Federal Finance 






Rates.on Money | 
Found to Be Easy 


| 


Tn World Markets | 


Department. of Commerce, 
- Learns of Improved or, 





. e | 
Normal Business Condi- | 


tions in Five Countries 





“The easy money rates prevailing in 


practically every world market are taken | 
in some quarters as a favorable indica- |}! 


tion for improved business conditions in | 
our foreign markets, which may possibly | 
come during the Fall’ season,” said a) 
statement on July 23 by the Department | 


of Commerce. summarizing information | ]j 


collected by its commercial intelligence | 
division. 

Improved or normal business has been | 
noted in France, Trinidad, Colombia, | 
Ecuador and Norway, and the situation 
has been fairly well maintained in Bel- | 
gium, according to the statement, which | 
follows in full text: | 

The easy money rates prevailing in| 
practically every world market are} 
taken in some quarters as a favorable | 
indication for improved business condi-| 
tions in our foreign markets, which may | 
ossibly come during the Fall season. | 
une business proved stagnant and} 
showed very little improvement over! 
May. 


Improvement in Finance 
Business. improved slightly in France| 


~ 
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Credit Policies 





Money Rates 





Conditions in Financial Markets of Nation 


Reviewed by Federal Reserve Board 


further during recent weeks, open-market rates 

to the lowest level in more than five years and 
rates charged customers to the lowest levels in about 
two years. The principal factor in the decline, in the 
absence of important gold movements or change in the 
demand for currency, was a continued policy of ease 
on the part of the Federal reserve banks, represented 
during June by the purchase of $50,000,000 of Govern- 
ment securities in the open market, further reductions 
in reserve bank buying rates for bankers’ acceptances, 
and further reduction of discount rates at Cleveland, 
New York and Chicago. The discount Mate at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, as reduced on June 20 
from 3 to 2% per cent, is now the lowest that has ever 
been established at any Federal reserve bank. Reserve 
bank credit outstanding decreased in June by about 
$22,000,000 and at $977,000,000 for the week ending 
June 28 was $344,000,000 lower than a year ago, with 
discounts for member banks, at $257,000,000, nearly 
$750,000,000 lower than a year ago. Member bank 
credit outstanding, which has been increasing since 
February, increased further in June to a level higher 
than at any other time except at the end of 1929 and 
during the October-November break in the security 
market. From the middle of May to June 25 the in- 
crease in the loans and investments of reporting mem- 
ber banks in leading cities amounted to about $525,- 
000,000, including for the last half of June an increase 
in “all other” loans and for the period as a whole a 


Meese rates in the United States have declined 





Factors Involved in Money Rates 
And Policies of Reserve Banks 
Are Analyzed in Survey Covering 
Banking and Credit Situation 
During Monthly Period 


~ 


and investments since Feb. 26 by more than $1,100,- 
000,000, covering for this latter period a growth of 
$845,000,000 in their loans on securities and $505,- 
000,000 in their investments and a decrease of $215,- 
000,000 in ‘all other” loans. In this period of about 
four months the growth in their loans on securities 
has represented a large increase in their loans to 
brokers and dealers in securities, chiefly on the part 
of banks in New York City, accompanied by further 
decrease in their security loans to other. borrowers. 
During this same period security loans made by non- 
banking lenders to brokers in New York City de- 
clined by about $700,000,000 largely in consequence 
of the fact that the yield’to the lender on these loans 
after paying commissions became less favorable, in 
comparison with rates obtainable on deposits or alter- 





that in such periods it is usually the banks in New 
York City, where low rates for money first appear, that 
are the first to expand their investment portfolios, 
being followed by the banks in other leading cities. In 
the case of the recent movement it appears that banks 
in New York City increased their investments substan- 
tially at the end of last October and in the earlier part 
of November, while banks in other leading cities did 
not begin to do so until after the end of the year. From 
December until March, however, the New York banks 
were sellers of investments, and it is only since the 
middle of March that both groups of banks have been 
expanding their holdings. In June the investments of 
the New York banks were at the highest level on rec- 
ord, while those of the reporting member banks outside 
New York City, although higher than a year ago, were 
still about $300,000,000 below their peak early in 1928. 


Loans and Investments 


VAILABLE information for member banks out- 
A side leading cities indicates that the position of 

these banks in June was easier than at the same 
season of any other recent year excepting 1927. Their 
indebtedness at the reserve banks, after declining to a 
low point in April, increased seasonally by $30,000,000 
to the end of June. Balances of these banks held with 
their city correspondents increased rapidly in June. 
The latest date for which information is available re- 
garding the loans and investments of so-called country 


Foreign Trade 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLtisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 





‘Lending Groups 
Advised to Avoid 
~ Quick Expansion 


‘Illinois Auditor of Public 

Accounts Advises Loan 
Associations Against Spec- 
tacular Growth 








By Oscar Nelson 
Auditor of Public Accounts, 
State of Illinois 

| If conditions in the locality are favor- 
able, the officers and directors of a build- 
| ing and loan association like to have the 
|annual statement show a normal and 
steady growth. This is a laudable ambi- 
| tion because, as the association prospers, 
so does the community benefit propor- 
tionately. The people are taught the 
virtues of thrift and saving and here agd 
| there a new home, financed by the a:¥o- 
ciation, arisgs to grace the neighborhood. 
| The new home owner and his family im- 
mediately take a more vital interest in 
community projects such as parks, public 
| improvements, efficient police and fire de- 
| partments, pure water, better sanitary 
| conditidns and other projects of like na- 
| ture which are necessary to the comfort 
and physical well-being of the people; 
as well as schools, colleges, churches, 
| libraries, clubs, fraternities and other 
organizations, public and private, that 
cantribute to the ethical and cultural 
| qualities of the city and neighborhood. 

Conceding, then, the advisability of 


carton, tne, lan’ — but a . | further substantial growth in loans on securities and eee —.. oar ee banks is Mar. 27, as summarized in the accompanying creating a larger group of thrifsy home @ 
ee ere ae eeshad | in investments. awn. , ae Se eee oe table, which shows that during the first quarter of 1930 owners in each neighborhood, community 
that the recession has probably reached | security loans by corporations and other nonbank and city, what means are most likely to 


its lowest level, and business is marking | 


time waiting for the influence of more | }| 


favorable factors. | 

The recovery of business in The Neth-| 
erlands depends rather strongly on the 
commodity markets. 

Business is’ normal in Trinidad; im- | 
proved in Colombia, Ecuador, Norway; | 
fairly well maintained in ee good | 
in ‘th. Monterrey and Saltillo districts | 


ef lexico. 








In the open market the course of short-term rates has 
been downward ever since last October, and toward 
the end of June commercial paper at 344-3% per cent 
and 90-day bankers’ acceptances at 17, per cent were 
at the lowest levels since 1924. Rates for call lodhs in 
the New York market at 2 per cent and for time loans 
against mixed collateral at 2°4 per cent were also rela- 
tively low, close to the lowest levels of 1924. Rates 
charged customers by leading banks in leading cities— 
for loans over-the-counter—also declined further in 


lenders, and also in the security loans of banks to bor- 
rowers other than brokers, the total volume of all loans 
outstanding on securities appears to have been slightly 
lower at the end of June than it was in February and 
at the lowest level in more than a year. 


**All Other”’ Loans of Members 


NTIL the middle of June, as in earlier months, 
| there was no increase, but a continued decrease, 


the country banks increased their investments by $36,- 
000,000 and their open-market loans—in the form of 
street loans, acceptances purchased, and commercial 
paper purchased—by about $90,000,000. Their loans 
to customers, however, decreased substantially for the 
quarter, in the amount of $125,000,000 for loans on 
securities and $150,000,000 fore“all other” loans. On 
this date their customer loans on securities were still 
$135,000,000 higher than a year ago, while “all other” 
loans to customers showed a decrease of $200,000,000 
for the year. 


produce the desired results? 

It has been the observation of the de- 
partment and the experience of many of 
the most prosperous associations under 
its jurisdiction, that the urge to expand 
ought to come from inside the associa- 
tion rather than the outside. In other 
words, enlist in the new business cam- 
paign the present officers, directors and 
shareholders of the associaiton and be- 
ware of professional promoters. 


: . | : : ° in “all other” loans of member banks in leading | Those who hav ienced 

llections, as well as con- | : as shov art illustrating the course of ao : : o have experienced the 
‘dines nid bvcaks affecting the atanding ett eee hau pollen api bec = a. City, in cities. This class of loans embraces all the loans of the COUNTRY MEMBER BANKS i} | beneficent servcies of the association are 
of individual foreign concerns, are sum- | other cities of the North and East, and in southern and banks except those secured by stocks and bonds, and In millions of dollars | ; |] | best qualified to interest prospective new 
marized briefly here and serve to sup-| Gecteen cline, (ids €kank Geaeere, belen.) ‘Then includes not only their line-of-credit advances to cus- — o—- Fe |]; members. They know the workings oi 
plement the sales information reports of | sala pgp Ih sia e “a on gous saan a ainsi tomers, including municipalities, and their loans se- I me ig | | the association, they have confidence in 
the commercial intelligence division. | es generally move more ' y Pp cured by real estate, but also any loans they may have Gucnimasiek Waane totals eee i839 =—102 \J| its plan of operation and its careful and 
A rates and over a considerably narrower range, and : i I | ee 2 sea pues ness . a? |}| conservative management, they are sav- 

Italy—According to a report from, cette haat Wai: daaliaeen a Sos heh made in thp open market through the purchase of ac- Aceptances purchased ..........++++: 31 —6 —22 its Sack Gieemieae aad : 
Naples, financial conditions in that sec- although they have declined since last Autumn more ceptances of of commercial paper, as well as unsecured Commercial paper purchasedy........ 207 +45 +16 | ‘2S regularly themselves and making 
oe : i rapidly than in any other period of equal length in ‘" sa WBtreet 106s 24 ss cen scc ods orb svesins 258 +50 —96 |], regular payments to the association, and 

tion of the country cofftinued to be ad- | : ; : loans to domestic banks and to foreign borrowers. The ae Bec ene Bae Beets ts ; onk : | ; ; Senet 
7 5 . | ty they were in June still somewhat above Bec w oree a6 ae jLoans to customers—total ............ 8,206 —275  —158 | they have profited by their own con- 

verse. Credit has,been scarce through- | Deeg veces wey Nore Sule ome decline in “all other’*loans from the peak in Novem- arisen He: ethoke and boode 9190 —193 +135 | mection with it. Im fact a es 
out the first quarter of 1930, and, for | thefr lowest points in either 1927 or —— Loans = ber, 1929, to June, 1930, as illustrated on the chart, Shain mand Gh waned cs —a. —a || will tell the teller er a buidglirs 
the most part,” was obtainable only by | the general type to which these rates relate represen amounted to $4,500,000,000, reflecting in part the reces- Investments—total ................ s1+ 4475 +36 —-265 ||| and loan while entertaining their friends 

the stronger and better organized en-| about 90 per cent of all the loans made by banks, and Sea : . : s : United States Government securities 1,273 +9 —150 |: ee eee 
, 2 one aoe . sion in business, but in considerable part also the effect ; are une S 0 in a home which they have acquired 

terprises, or: those in which the banks | more than half of the combined total of bank loans and aban. f : : gaat Other securities .................+-. ¢ 3,202 +2900 —115 evcush ahs hin ca 
lready int ted. Owing largely | i t t d the fact that such | have be of other factors, including (1) outright liquidation of Borrowings at Federal reserve banks .. 170 85 —98 through their membership in the asso- 

were already interested. ing largely | investments, an e fac at such loans have become loans contracted last Autumn in this form, as in other ciation. 


to the difficulties of securing credit ac- 
commodation, there was a large increase | 
in the number of business failures. These | 
failures, in the main, occurred among} 
small or poorly organized concerns, the | 
elimination of which should tend toward | 


sounder trade conditions. 


available during recent months at progressively lower 
rates indicates the persistent influence of those factors 
which have been making for easier credit conditions. 


Cost of Short-Term Credit 


forms, for the purpose of carrying securities at the time 
of the collapse in stock prices, (2) the use in repayment 
of these loans of funds borrowed through brokers in 
February, March and April when brokers’ loans and 
security prices were increasing rapidly, and (3) the 
liquidation of short-term loans contracted at banks last 


Due from banks in the United States .. 817 —91 +37 


“Loans to brokers and dealers in securities in New York City. 
*Exclusive of loans to banks. , 


RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND FACTORS IN CHANGES 
In millions of dollars 


Week ending— Change 






i\}| homes like their member friends. 


| Degree of “Home Owner” 

| New members obtained by means of 
this legitimate ‘method of expansion ac- 
tually have been converted to the thrift 

| idea and fired with an ambition to own 

They 

| develop into a class of steady depend- 


Another result of the credit, stringency | S MEASURED by the general level of rates in the year—when prevailing conditions were unfavorable for a. > ee jable shareholders and finally they are 
and the contraction in demand recorded A several money markets, the cost of short-term the issue of bonds by municipal and other long-term Bilin dikceunted 6. .dskkesicekinccses 257 843 —586 | graduated with the degree of “home 
in most lines was a marked increase in| credit in the United States has now been declin- burrowers—from the proceeds of bonds issued in large Ds BONNIE occ s vues esac ckes caw 990 355 —245 | owner.” 
the number of pretested drafts. Collec- ing rapidly for about eight months. While the decline volume on the more favorable bond market of the cur- United States securities ..... . 578 140 +438 This is not so true of members gath- 
tions during the first quarter of the year began at about the time of the sharp decrease in the rent year. (This chart appears on page 13.) The up- er soeeee Seer: — a 71 —40 ered into the fold as the result of a 
became ‘increasingly difficult. aggregate demand for loans on securities that followed turn of $170,000,000 in “all other” loans from June 11 arctan aoe —. nl = guen — —— whirlwind, high pressure campaign 

No Change in Hungary the October-November break in security prices, and to June 25, coming at a time when commerce and indus- Treasury currency—adjusted. 1,764 1.793 29 | eee 7 some professional promoter. 

Hungary.—No change is reported in while decrease in this demand provided under the try were still relatively inactive and commodity prices Money in circulation ......... 4,468 4,791 —323 | oe oe sporadic efforts many ras 

: 7 : ; sek’ . : sos : : Member hank reserve balances . 2,381 2,378 3 up to get rid of the importunities of an 
the general business situation. Mer- existing circumstances one of the essential conditions were still moving downward, appears to have been con- eee eae meee ves on ei | overpowering salesman. Giles: tam ant 
chants complain of little buying, while of an easier credit situation, the actual development of nected, as in the case of the increase in these loans at Unexpended codial tande 0... S8 394 412 | resist the clever arguments of the sales 


wholesalers continue to find collections | 
slow and difficult. 
Several large insolvency cases that oc- | 
curred in the provinces are said to,have | 
caused wholesalers to be even more cau- | 
tious in granting credits. 
Rumania.—Credit remains scarce and 


pronounced ease during the past eight months has been 
more directly and in larger part a reflection of other 
changes in the credit situation. The more important 
of these changes have been accession of funds to the 


money market during the period through (1) purchase- 


by the reserve banks of $440,000,000 in United States 


the end of last October, with coincident weakness in 
the security markets. At the end of June “all other” 
loans at $8,570,000,000 were $570,000,000 lower than a 
year ago and $350,000,000 lower than two years ago. 


Easier conditions in the open market, evidenced in 


ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN THE 
TWEEN WEEK ENDED OCT. 26, 
JUNE 28, 1930. 

Amounts in millions of dollars; figures from preceding table.] 

Funds became available to the money market from— 

i. Increase in reserve bank holdings of United States 


CREDIT SITUATION BE- 
1929, AND WEEK ENDED 





talk. Still others are enticed by prizes, 
| premiums and promises. 


Few, swept into membership during, 


| these highly organized and energeticali) 
| conducted professional campaigns, have 
| any conception of the real aims and 


Laenen eg ere a Government securities, (2) ipflow of money from cir- particuJar by low rates for call loans, acceptances, and ROAUSIMIOR. Waukon: hc ee. chown taken 438 ||| ideals of building and loan associations 
ve et uaa I culation, partly seasonal, in the amount of $325,000,000, commercial paper,’ at a time when the effective demand 2. Beesense .in demand for money in circulation .... 323 iH ei mane — crane within ay 
pe eae Be ake | i 3) an increase of $145,000,000, through gold im- from customers for over-the-counter loans has been 3. Increase in monetary gold stock #................ 147 fa | Sexes, She Cosine and Wat te save oF ee 
Netherlands.—Retail trade was stimu- | and ( zs " ’ ° : : 3 =. \}| ambition to own a home. The mortality 
lated during the last two weeks of June ports from abroad, in the monetary gold stock of the lessened by business depression, have influenced mem- GROsnsaRine GO MALERE! 563 5002s oyicieea ce lawsea ees 908 ||| or withdrawal rate after one of these 
by good weather; however, turnover is | country. Funds coming available from these sources ber banks to increase their holdings of investments. Funds were withdrawn from the money market through— injudicious campaigns is enormous and 
reported as still below normal. have not only*enabled the member banks to reduce The increase for member banks in leading cities has 1. Decrease : ee reserve bank credit (includes ||| the entire reaction is not favorable. Bet 
Germany.—Retail trade throughout the substantially the vglume of their indebtedness at the been almost continuoys since the middle of March, 0 Gee ec eee ayaa ac aa tree ke pass - sides, the cost is great and far out of 
country during June was reported to be Federal reserve banks but also to absorb or liquidate when the money market was for a few days excep- 3. Increase in nonmember deposits, etc. at reserve _ | propértion to the results achieved. g 
unusually slack, particularly in luxury | a considerable volume of acceptances from the port- tionally easy, and amounted in the period fyom March BAER ast ccaaetaeeear aca tac hens cos eoenens 3 _ In the opinion of the department, it 
lines. Thus far retail prices have given | folios of the reserve banks. As may be seen from the 12 to June 25 to $550,000,000. The increase since last 4. Increase in unexpended capital funds of regerve is not wise to buy business with gi(ts 
ground very slowly, while public buying | complete analysis of changes given in tables at the end October, when the investment. portfolio of these banks DEMERS oo cre eae a tests chee CiA rah ces | | of fountain pens, clocks, desk lamps and 
appears to be holding back in anticipa- of this review, member bank borrowings at the reserve was at the lowest level since early in 1927, has approxi- aie al ag Ns as — pron ond prizes so often the 
tion of a.further decline omg ay banks decreased by $585,000,000 from the week ending mated $690,000,000, bringing the total to the highest: ee’ — aan oe oS Spe ci 
Brazil.—The credit situation at e en Oct. 26, 1929, to the week ending June 28, 1930, with- level in more than a year. The volume of investment ; _ DGG Seine 10 MAKE: 65 0< sens caresecsea sce se 834 hl s ee Oe 
of June was unimproved; failures and : ¥ holdings of th +3 : . Funds gained by the money market were used— |]; on the lottery idea compatible with the 
bankruptcies in Rio de Janeiro for June out any decrease in member bank reserve balances. SOSERES ¢ e reporting member banks during recent 1. To decrease member-bank borrowings at reserve ||| dignity of this type of financial insti- 
numbered 45 and creditors agreements, | Member bank borrowings at $257,000,000 were accord- years is shown on the chart, with separate curves for benks (bills: dincounted) ..<.5...000s000sbees veces 586 '| | tution. 
3. Money was easier but the demand ingly $750,000,000 lower than a year earlier and at the banks in New York City and outside New York City. 2. To decrease reserve-bank holdings of acceptances _ | Periods of Lethargy 
small, due to trade slackness. General lowest level since early in 1925, while their reserve (This chart appears below.) The chart shows that the NN nt tenros sesseseunssssasnaesenuns 245 The aftermath of a campaign such as 
conditions are unimproved, balances were $67,000,000 higher than a year ago. periods of rapid increase of investments for these 8. To increase member-bank reserve balances ........ 3 | described is a plethora of misunder- 
During the first week of June, reports | banks have been 1924-1927, and since last October, all ea NET a Ea oo OEE ras ‘ ~ 934 | standings, false conceptions of the busi- 


from Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
stated that collections in the interior 
wera easier. The acute shortage of 
ready funds in the hands of the planters 
and others in the interior districts has 
caused most banks to adopt a very 
lenient policy with regard to the pro- 
testing of overdue bills. This situation 
has existed for several months. During 
June, however, with some slight im- 
provement in the financial situation, due 
to the increased exports of recent 
‘months, it is said that the banks have 
become firmer in their attitude toward 
the farmers and the intention to protest 
all oyerdue bills resulted in a somewhat 
improved situation as regards collections. 


Recession in Peru 





more difficult in June. Failures were 
few, as creditors believe they would lose 
more by forcing weak firms into bank- 
ruptcy. Small firms, especially in food- 
stuffs lines, are buying only their urgent 
requirements from wholesalers and conse- 





While liquidation of member bank credit proceeded 
rapidly from November to the end of February, mem- 
ber banks in leading cities have increased their loans 


periods of business recession and easy credit condi- 
tions, and that the amount of increase during recent 
months has been substantial. The chart also indicates 


Mississippi to Receive i 
: : | 
Bids on Refunding Bonds 





State of Mississippi: 






The above is the full text of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
monthly review of the moncy market aud bank credit, ap- 
pearing in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, made public July 24. 


Investments of Member Banks 


| Ness, careless promises and representa- 
tions made by ambitious salesmen and 
| many “sore spots” to be healed where 
the contact of the salesman and the 


\]| prospect has not been harmonious. 





Jackson, July 23. 

The State bond commission has an- 
nounced it will receive bids on Aug. 1 
for approximately $850,000 of refund- 
ing bonds authorized by the recent ses- 
sion of the legislature. 
| The bonds will pay 5% per cent inter-| 6 
‘est and will mature in 20 years, the 
State treasurer, H. C. Yawn, stated. 
|The purpose of the issue is to take up; 
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| Besides, these spurts are usually fol- 
lowed by the customary reaction and 
| period of lethargy which is not true of 
|the self-generated, self-controlled and 
| self-expanding and continuous efforts on 
the part of the officers, directors and 
| shareholders to bring new members into 
their circle of fellowship and business 
relations. 

The desire on the part of the share- 
holders to induce others to join their 
association is aroused in various ways. 
| Appesis may be made in the published 
annual statements or subscription blanks 





| [Continued on Page 13, Column 5.7 
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tural crops, reduced oil activity and poor In New Jersey Defended lb re Receipts 
prices. Conditions are more depressed in | | Customs receipts $1,035,501.74 
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Georgia Finances Tax Year of Sale Not Postpone 


d ‘Taxpayer's Bond | 


Found to Reveal ByLaterPaymentandRecording Held to Prevent — 





G Assessment on Gain From T 
Income Sustained on Evi 


Improved Statu 





Governor Predicts Greater 


ransfer of Securities as 1921) 
dence Showing Passing of 


All Rights on Stocks in That Year 


rr | 


Revenue From New Sales 
And Income Taxes, in 
Reviewing Situation 


San Francisco, Calif—The gain from 
the sale of certain securities was taxable 
for 1921 and not for 1922, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
held in this case. The securities were 





purchaser was given an_ irrevocable 
vroxy and power of attorney. 

The fact that payment was to be made 
and the transfer recorded in 1922 did 


“oe 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, July 23. 
Payment of State appropriations on a 
basis of 90 per cent instead of 85 per 
cent, as heretofore, the schedule on 
which Georgia’s financial affairs will be 
conducted during the remainder of this 
year, aecording to a statement issued by 
overnor L. G. Hardman on July 12. 
e governor indicated his belief that 
with the expected improvement in busi- 
ness conditions, resulting in increased 
revenue from the new sales and income 
taxes, the State will find itself in greatly 
improved financial situation in 1931. 
His statement was issued primarily in 
connection with his decision not. to pay 
during 1930 the increased rate“to Con- 
federate pensioners as authorized by the 
legislature of 1929. Failure to pay the 
new pensions of $360 per year instead 
of $200, the old rate, is due not only to 


is Pi 
the court ruled, pointing out that the 
taxpayer’s books were kept on an ac- 
crual basis and that sufficient collateral 
to secure payment had been posted. 

The rate of tax for 1922 was less than 
for 1921, the opinion explained. 





CLARA BRUNTON, EXECUTRIX, Vv. CoMMISs- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; CIRCUIT 
CourT OF APPEALS, NINTH CIRCUIT, 
No. 6046. 

Upon petition to review an order of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

LYNDEN BowriNG for the taxpayer; G. 
A. YOUNGQUIST, Assistant Attorney 
General, J. Lours Monarcu, E. RILEY 


ay CAMPBELL, C. M. CHAREST and JOHN 
lack of funds but also to the conflict in VAUGHAN GRONER for the Commis-| 
legislative enactments, the governor sioner. 


Pointed out. 

Governor Hardman’s statement follows 
in full text: 

Upon an estimate of the income of 
the State of Georgia for the year 1980, 
on a basis of $11,000,000 from all taxes, 
including the sales tax, funds have 
been distributed on a basis of 85 per 
cent of the appropriations made for 
1930. 

It is now estimated, since the income 
tax has been declared constitutional by 
the State Supreme Court, that the State 
will be able to pay on a 90 per cent basis 
for the remainder of the year, or pos- 
sibly more. 

Sales Tax Revenue 

It was estimated by those who were 
familiar with the sales tax that the 
State would have an income from that 
tax of $2,000,000. It now seems that on 
account of Lusiness conditions, the State 
will not receive over $1,250,000 from 
that source. 

It wads also estimated that the income 
ax would yield something like $1,000,- 
000 during 1930. However, up to the 
present there has been collected only 
$500,000, but there will possibly be col- 
lected an additional $300,000 during the 
year from that source, making a total 
of $800,000. It is believed that business 
conditions have been a factor in making 
available only the sum of $500,000 up to 
the present time. 

While the basis upon which the reve- 


Before RUDKIN, DIETRICH and WILBUR, 

Circuit Judges. 

The opinion, delivered July 14, 
lows in full text: 

DIETRICH, Circuit Judge.—Much of the 
record is irrelevant to the question sub- 
mitted and a brief statement of the facts, 
none of which is controverted, will suf- 
fice. Appellant, 
tate of Robert Brunton, deceased, com- 
plains of an assessment of income taxes 
against decedent for 1921, originally 


fol- 


by the Board of Tax Appeals 
whose order the appeal prosecuted. 
The precise question is whether a stated 
gain or profit realized by the decedent 
upon the sale by him of certain cor- 
porate securities referred to as voting 
;trust certificates, representing 123 
shares of the capital stock of the Robert 
Brunton Studios, Inc., was returnable for 
assessment purposes for the year 1921, 
as appellee held, or for 1922, as appel- 
lant contends, 


Terms of Transfer of 
Stock Described 

On Oct. 20, 1921, the gave 
to one Levee a written option to pur- 


chase 





is 


. 
deceased 


these certificates, together with 
125 shares of the stock of the same cor- 
poration not in the voting trust, the 


same to be exercised not later than Dec. 


nue was distributed to July 1 was 85 o¢ 99 sae : 
per cent of appropriations made for ave, henge Before the time elapsed the 
1930, some of the departments under aeceased learned that in all, probability 


: t Congress w 2 5 ne es he 
the law have received 100 per cent. ongress would amend the law so as to 


The matter of paying pensions is one 
that appeais to our hearts. Every pen- 
sioner on the rolls is entitled to con- 
sideration and should receive every dol- 
lar appropriated for that purpose. Un- 
fortunately, the appropriation act did 
not carry an increased amount for the 
years 1930 and 1931, but only made avail- 
able for the payment of pensions on the 
old basis, or $50 quarterly, as has been 
aid heretofore. 

- To remedy this condition the act would 
have to be amended by making the in- 
crease. in the appropriation, so as to 
carry out the evident intention of the 
general assembly, to make the pay« 
ments monthly on a basis of $30 for 
each pensioner. Until such provision is 
made there seems to be no alternative, 
and the governor would be powerless, in 
the face of legal advice, to recognize 

a r direct, by the issuance of a warrant, | 
that a payment be made for an increased 
amount. Such action would violate the 
law. 


for the following year, but whatever 
may have been the motives or actuating 
considerations of the parties, the option 
was permitted to lapse on Dec. 20, and 
on that day a new contract was made, 
under the terms of which a sale of both 
items of securities was agreed upon at 
the same prices specified in the option. 
With the 125 shares, admittedly sold 
outright and forthwith delivered and 
paid for, we are not concerned. The 
| trust certificates for the 1231 shares de- 


at $45 per share net, the “purchase to 
be consummated and said purchase price 
paid on the 28th day of March, 1922.” 
The certificates were to be and, in fact, 
were immediately delivered to Levee, 
regularly endorsed in blank by the de- 
ceased, but with the stipulation 
until full payment therefor was 
they should not be “registered as trans- 
ferred upon the transfer books” of the 
trustees. 
Jurisdictional Issue 

Even if the finances of the State would 
permit an increased payment, which is 
not the case, owing to the lack of reve- 
nue and the probable deficit at the close 
of the year, it would still be beyond the 
governor’s jurisdiction to sanction any | 
pavment not legally authorized. , 

The Confederate pensioners have re- 
ceived 100 per .cent thus far on a basis 
of $200 per year, as provided by law. | pon ycconta ee “ ? 
The State will be able to pay 100 per oe — by one ao ine Seeee on" 
cent on that basis for the remainder of! i- yhi2 3 Pe Ue pee TERY could do 
the year to these worthy citizens. foe. eee eee ee ment had not been made, 

The State sanatorium at Milledgeville Rigg ag Fae force to and including 


has received up to July 1 45 per cent of a 
No Powers Relative to 


the appropriations made for 1930. This 
institution has received $155,174.24 up| 
| Property Reserve 
Pursuant to another provision of the 


to July more than was received by it in 
| agreemen 


And, at the same time, the deceased 
agreed to give and gave Levee an un- 


attorney’ (with full power of substitu- 
tion in whole or in part) in any matter 
and for any and all purposes, to vote 
upon the said trust certificates and other- 
wise control the action of said trustees, 
and their agents, with respect thereto, 
and the benPicial interest in said stock 


1929. I have the greatest sympathy for 
the unfortunate and afflicted ones at the 
State sanatorium, at Alto and at Grace- 
wood, and if the funds were available, I 


t, Levee simultaneously depos- | 
ited with the bank, as “pledge holder,” | 
would pay every cent of the amount ap-/ $48,150, par value, Liberty Loan bonds, | 
propriated. | with partially 
It is my deep regret that the revenue}. ,,_ ; 
is not sufficient to pay 100 per cent of attached 
the appropriations for 1930. If business 
conditions should improve, it is possible } 
to exceed the 90 per cent of the appro-{ Collateral security, for the benefit of the | 
priations made for 1930; and it is an-| decedent and for his assurance that he, 
ticipated that if there is a favorable re-}| Levee, would fully perform his obliga- 
action in business activity, the State will } tions and pay the purchase price as stip- | 
be able to pay 100 per cent of the ap-|ulated. By the terms of the agreement 
y@opriations for 1931, putting the State| authority also was expressly conferred | 
in much better financial condition gen-| upon the pledge holder to liquidate, and | 
erally. ‘ ; japply, the proceeds of the collateral in 
The State highway department has | case of any default upon Levee’s part. | 
been paid out of debt and is operating | In fact, the full purchase price was paid | 
on a cash hegge and with favorable busi-| by Levee, in money, on Mar. 28, 1922 
ness activity, the various interests of the! ~ : a Neder F : | 
Mie atl "he te tah aiene Sawanihis |<. It is to be conceded Cia’ the contract 
condition for the years 1930 and 1931 ela othe cuienai ae ae one 
. - = . 7 i ome - ec 8S c > 4 se 5C 3 , 
than it has been in the last three years. have been to avoid the heavier tax rate 


of 1921. (United States v. Isham, 84 
U. S. 496; Haverty v. United States, 266 
Fed. 985; Fraser v. Nauts, 8 Fed. [2d! 
106.) But in interpreting an equivocal 
transaction motives may be considered 
as bearing on the real nature thereof. 
(Wehe v. McLaughlin, 30 Fed. [2d] 2175 
Texas and N. O. R. Co. v. Brotherhood, 
etc, [U. S. Sup. Ct., May 26, 1926].) 
In the decedent’s motive we probably 
find exnlanation for that phase of the 
,contract by which it was attempted to 
give to the transaction the appearance of | 
a sale on Mar. 28, 1922, rather than on 
Dec. 20, 1921; but, notwithstanding such 
purpose and effort, we must consider | 
what in substance he actually did and} 
the legal effect thereof. In terms, at | 
T_T 


218,000,000 taels and 121,000,000 taels, | 
respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
109,000,000 taels on July 17 as compared 
with 108,000,000 taels on July 10. The 
total number of silver dollars in Shang- | 
{hai on July 17 was 148,300,000 as coni- 

pared with 153,000,000 on July 10. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) ' 


matured interest coupons | 
note of a} 
third party for $8,000, with guaranty of 


| payment by Levee endorsed thereon, as | 


and a promissory 





| 





Loan Regulations Affecting | 
Building Agencies Clarified | 


State of Montana: 
Helena, July 23. 

A building and loan association may 
require a mortgagor to insure property ' 
upon which it makes a loan in certain | 
specified insurance companies to the ex- 
tent of the association’s interest in the 
property, Attorney General L. A. Foot 
has ruled. The association may not, 
however, include a provision requiring 
the insurance to be taken out through a 
particular agent, the opinion held. 





Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Decline Slightly in Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on July 17 
totaled 211,630,000 taels, of which 121,- 
100,000 taels were held in native banks, 
cf # radiogram to the Department of 


VUpniérce from its Shanghai office. The 


eoMesponding figures for July 10 werc 





delivered in 1921 and in that year the! 


not render the sale a 1922 transaction, | 


as executrix of the es-! 


made by the appelle® and later approved | 
from | 


reduce the rates of taxation on incomes | 


cedent agreed to sell and Levee to buy | 


that | 


made, | 


limited “irrevocable proxy and power of | 


| 30, 


| improved in tone. 


least, he neither retained title to the} 
certificates nor reserved any power with | 
respect thereto. He not only delivered | 
j actual possession thereof to Levee, but | 
by “properly and regularly” endorsing | 
them in blank, and by giving Levee the | 
“irrevocable ‘proxy and power of attor-| 
ney,” he invested him with authority up 
to Mar. 28, 1922, to do all that he him-| 
self as absolute owner could have done 
had the agreement not been made, with 
| the sole exception of having the transfer | 
noted on the trustees’ records. 


All Rights Said to | 
Pass on Transfer | 


Having rightful possession of the cer- 
tificates duly endorsed, and being vested | 
with such power over them, it is difficult | 
to see on what ground it could be hela 
Levee did not, on Dec. 21, and thereafter | 
in 1921, have all the rights of ownership, 
including the right to sell and transfer 
the title. Nor can it be said that the! 
decedent had received no ‘consideration 
on account of the purchase price. 

He had Levee’s absolute promise to 
pay—tully equivalent to his promissory 
note—secured by collateral of a face 
value in excess of the total price of 
the certificates, and the major part! 
thereof—nearly 87 per cent of the en- 
tire purchase price—being of such char- 
acter that it might well have been con- 
sidered the equivalent of approximately 
that amount of cash. That the contract 
thus held by decedent was a new and} 
valuable asset, received in 1921, so 
manifest that it scarcely necessary 
to refer to the agreed fact that upon it 
as collateral the decedent, early in Jan- 
uary, 1922, borrowed from the pledge- 
holding bank the sum of $30,000. 

Had. the decedent kept his accounts 
upon a cash, as distinguished from an 
accrual basis, the appellant’s arguments 
would be more persuasive, although it 
would seem to be well settled that, even 
in such a case, it is not always essential 


is 


Is 


that income be received in money. (Pea 
body v. Eisner, 247 U. S. 347; Holmes 
Federal Taxes [6th Ed.], p. 490. See, 
also, United States v. Phellis, 257 U. 
S. 156; Rockefeller v. United States, 
257 U. S. 176; Cullinan v. Walker, 262 
U. S. 134; Marr v. United States, 268 
U. S. 536.) 





Without any ‘reference to the record, 
we find it stated in appellant’s brief 
that decedent’s accounts were not kepi 
on the accrual basis, but in respondeat’s 


brief it is positively asserted and re-| 
{iterated that there is no basis in the 
{record for appellant’s statement and, 


| upon a search, we have been unable to 
{find one. To succeed, it was necessary 
jfor the appellant to show before the 
| Board of Tax Appeals, as well as here, 
|that appellee erred in making the ad- 
| ditional assessment, and the burden was 

therefore upon her to prove the cash 
| basis, if by her that was deemed to be 


|a material consideration. (United States 


|v. Anderson, 269 U. S. 422; Lucas v. 
| American Code Co., 280 U. S. 445; 
| Reinecke v. Spalding, 280 U. S. 227.) 


Case Relied On Said 


| > ° e 
| Not to Be in Point 


Hence, presuming, as we must, that 
the accounts were kept upon an accrual! 
basis, there would seem to be little room 

for doubt of the propriety of the as- 
|} sessment, for if we accept appellant’s 
theory of the transaction of Dec. 20,! 
the decedent acquired in 1921 the abso- 
lue obligation of Levee to purchase these 
certificates at a price adopted by ap- 
pellee as the basis for his computation 
of the tax, which obligation was 
cured not only by the large amount o/ | 
United States Liberty bonds and a! 
pormissory note, but by the full value 
of the certificates themselves. 

With apparent confidence appellant 
cites the recent decision (Feb. 24, 1930), 
of the Supreme Court in Lucas v. North | 
| Texas Lumber Company (IV U. S. Daily 
| 3612). In that case the North Texas 

Company, in the latter part of 1916, gave 
| to the Southern Pine Company an option 
to purchase certain lands. On Dec. 30, 
| 1916, the latter company gave notic< 
that it would exercise the option, but 
the papers were not prepared or the 
transfer effected until early in January 
of the following year. The court said: 

“An executory contract of sale was} 
|created by the option and notice, Dee | 

1916. In the notice the  pur-| 
| chaser declared itself ready to | 
close the transaction and pay the | 
purchase price ‘as soon as the papers | 
were prepared.’ Respondent did not pre- 
pare the papers necessary to effect the | 
transfer or make tender of title or pos- | 
session or demand the purchase price in 


se- 


|by suit or distraint. 


debt, from which a promise to pay is to 


‘an 


Refund of Tax 


Statute Limiting Time for 
Enforcing of Payment Is 
Held Not to Apply in, 
View of Contract | 








[Continued from Page 8.} 


plaintiff’s petition, it being claimed that 
the action could not be maintained for 
the reason that at the time of the exe-| 


'eution of the bond the tax to which the 


bond referred was barred of collection 

The court pointed 
out that the case differed from the John 
Barth Co. case in that the bond was 
given within the statutory period for 
collection in the Barth case, while in the 
Hogshire case the bond was not given! 
until after the collection of the tax be- 
came barred by the statute of limitations. 


The defendant’s demurrer was over- 
ruled. the court stating in part as fol- 
lows: 


If the effect of the limitation 
periods in the revenue statutes is not} 
only to bar the rem dy but to extinguish 
the liability, obviously this action may 
not be maintained. There is no such pro- 
vision in any of the statutes. The act 
of Feb. 26, 1926 (section 1106(a), ch. 27, 
44 Stat. 9, 113 (26 U.S. C. A. 1249, note)), 
did provide a bar of the liability as well 
as of the remedy, but the act was re-} 
pealed as of the date of its enactment, 
May 29, 1928 (ch. 852, sec. 612, 45 Stat. 
791, 875), so that the case as made is 
this: In November, 19 the defendant 
was indebted to the Governme:t in the! 
principal amount demanded in this ac- 
tion, but the Government 
remedy because of the statute of limita- | 
tions. At that time the defendant volun- | 
tarily promised to pay the indebtedness 
on condition that the Commissioner would 
reexamine its tax returns for the year 
in question, and such reexamination 
showed the amount claimed to be due, | 
and it executed a bond to secure the per- | 
formance of its promise. * * * The Su- 
preme Court in Price v. United States 
(269 U. S. at page 499, 46 S. Ct. 180, 70 
L. Ed. 373) has held that taxes due the | 
United States are debts. By the repeal 
of section 1106(a) of the act of 1926, 
supra, the Congress in effect has de- 
clared against the extinguishment of the 


99 
20; 


| liability of the taxpayer, though preserv- 


ing the bar of the statute as against col- 
lection by suit or action. Since, there- 
fore, the liability continued, it is difficult 
to see upon what principle the taxpayer 
should be denied the right, even after the 
bar of the statute ,to discharge his debt, 


}and, if he agrees to do so upon a contin- 


gency which afterward happens, it would 
seem to me that he should be held, with- | 
out regard to whether or not the bar of 
the statute applies to the original debt. 
There might have been ground for argu- 
ment if the assessment had not been, 


|made within the statutory period, on the! 


theory that, without a written waiver of | 
the limitation, it could not be made after! 
the bar became effective, and, until made, | 


|no debt was due; but, concededly, it was 
|made here in good time, and out of it 


the amount of the debt due was fixed. ! 
The debt survived, though the right to 
enforce it was lost. The new written 
promise to pay restored the right to col- 
lect, and the bar of the statute, as 


jagainst the collection of the tax, is thus 


no longer a defense as against the bond.” 
Contract Is Valid 

This office is of the opinion that the! 

decision in the Hogshire case is sound| 

and represents the correct view. In line! 


{with such decision is that of the Court | 


of Claims in Mascot Oil Co., Ine., v. 
United States, decided June 2, 1930 (—j 
Ct. Cl. —). 

With respect to whether there is a 


good consideration for the giving of a 
bond after the expiration of the period 
of limitation on collection, reference is 
made to Williston on Contracts (1924 
edition), Volume I, section 160, which 
reads in part as follows: 

“There can be little doubt that the gen- 
eral doctrine that a precedent debt was 
sufficient consideration for a subsequent | 
promise furnished the basis for the pres- 
ent doctrine allowing the enforcement of 
promises to pay debts barred by the stat- 
ute, though such promises are supported | 
by no new consideration.” 

Section 162, with respect to the re- 
vival of indebtedness, reads in part as 
follows: 

“In a recent English case Lord Justice 
Mellish said in words often quoted: 
‘There must be one of these three things 
to take the case out of the statute. Either | 
there must be an acknowledgment of the 


| 


be implied: or, secondly, there must be 
unconditional promise to pay the 


was without |. 


| additional tax for 1918, 


| oughly acquainted with one another and | 


| keen personal interest, is most likely to 


|visable that any forward movement be 





| 


Awards just announced by the Bureau | filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 


Rebates of Tax Overassessments 





North Carolina 


Law to Protect 





of Internal Revenue in adjustment of | Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
claims of tax overassessment are suim-| Estat B. > te nae ~"— Fleish i 
i he alas |_ Estate o enjamin 3 eisher, : 
mee ss in full text: |Northern Trust Company et al., Execu- | Worker Outlined 
s istate of Louis A. Rang tors, Philadelphia, P. An overassess- 
Estate of Louis A. Rang, Jean F. oa. oe tax and interest in favor 
Rang, Executrix, Chicago, lil. An over- Of the above-named taxpayer is deter- | ; z . 
assessment of estate tax ‘n favor of the |™Ned in the amount of $67,860.71, \Chief Claim Adjuster Says 
Of the overassessment $62,487.53 is | 


above-named wonerer determined in caused by the elimination of the value 
the amount of $38,025.22. jof certain property erroneously added to 

The overassessment is caused by the the value of the gross estate in a prior 
allowance of a credit under the provi- |audit (which formed the basis for an 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of ee Beast oe deficiency in tax) since 
1926, representing the amount of State nd a te dna “gale Meg 


inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Estate of Charles S. Bird 

Estate of Charles S. Bird, Howland 
Twombly et al., Executors, Boston, Mass. 
An overassessment of estate tax in fa- 
vor of the above-named taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $1,024,596.29. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the pro- 
visions of section 301(b), revenue act 
of 1926 representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


ro) 


not made in contemplation of or intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after his death within the provi- 
sions of section 302(c), revenue act 
1924. Appeal of Philip T. Starck, Exec- 
utor, Estate of Philip A. Starck, 3 B. T. 
A. 514. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $5,373.18 is caused by the 
remission of interest assessed on a de- 
ficiency in tax since the determination 
of an overassessment results in a pro- 
portionate reduction of the interest. 





Right to Name Power 
Board Is Asserted 


Three Senators Say Action 
By President Need Not 
Await Next Session 


822, 828, quoted in Custy v. Donlan, 159 
Mass., 245, 247, 34 N. E. 360, 38 Am. St. 
Rep., 419.) 

The’statute of limitations did not ex- 
tinguish the taxpayer’s liability for pay- 
ment of the tax. Although the remedy 
tor collection of the tax was unenforce- 
able, the taxpayer's obligation to pay 
the tax still existed at the time the bond 
was furnished, and this existing liability 
constituted a sufficient consideration for 
the agreement by the taxpayer to pay 
such amount as might be determined to 
represent its correct tax liability. In 
Campbell v. Holt (115 U. S. 620, 625) the 
Supreme Court of the United States said: 
“It is uniformly conceded that the debt 
is’ a sufficient consideration for a new 
promise to pay, made after the bar nas 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


ell for a formal ruling in the matter, and 
it is the hope of Senator Couzens and 
others who were instrumental in enact- 
ing the law that his final opinion will 


' 


become perfect.” [Italics supplied. ] permit the immediate organization of 
In the instant case this new promise, | the commission without waiting for the 
which was conditional, becam> absolute | reconvening of Congress. 


upon satisfaction of the condition. The 
Commissioner abated a portion of the 
Payment of the 
balance should be treated as a fulfillment 
of the taxpayer’s obligation under the 
bond. It therefore, the opinion of | 
this office, since the amount sought to 
be refunded was paid in accordance with 
the contract represented by the bond, that 
the taxpayer’s claim for refund should 
be denied. 


Claude L. Draper of Wyoming, Ralph 
B. Williamson, of Washington, and Mar- 
cel Garsaud of Louisiana, were the three 
whose names were sent to the Senate 
July 19. While they received  unani- 
mously favorable reports from the In- 
; terstate Commerce Committee, confirm- 
ation failed on the objection of Senators 
Walsh and McKellar (Dem.), Ten- 
nessee. 


is, 


of 


“This is too grave a matter to be dis- 





‘mined that the transfer of such property | 
lby the decedent during his lifetime was | 


of | 


Many Employers Do Not 
Insure as Required by 
Compensation Act 





[Continued from Page 11.] 


| may reasonably be expected to prevent 
complications, and when not given such 
opportunity he should not be liable. 
Misunderstandings “and inability to 
reach agreements frequently arise de- 
cause one of the parties does not under- 
stand that the workmen’s compensation 
act defines different degrees of disability 
and provides for each a distinct method 
for determining the amount of compen- 
sation to be paid. An accident may re- 
result in total or partial disability, either 
temporary permanent. Disabiuty 
may, therefore, be temporary total, per- 
manent total, temporary partial, or per- 
manent partial. Obviously, the weekly 
payments of compensation should be in 
a greater or less amount or should con- 
tinue for a longer or shorter period of 
time, depending upon the degree of Gis- 
ability. In of total disability, 
whether temporary or permanent, and 
in a case of partial disability, permanent 
in its nature because the injury has re- 
sulted in the loss, loss of use or pactiai 
| loss of use of a member (a hand, finger, 
‘arm, foot, toe, leg or ear) total or 
partial loss of vision or the loss of an 
eye, compensation shall be paid at the 
ae : a 
rate of 60 per centum of the employe’s 
weekly wage, but in no case more than 
$18, nor less than $7, a week. For pur 
tial disability which is only temporary, 
compensation shall be paid in an amount 
equal to 60 per centum of the difference 
between the average weekly wage before 
the injury and the average weekly wage 
which the injured is able to earn during 
disability, but not more than $18 a week. 
In no ease shall the total amount of com- 
pensation exceed $6,000. Subject to this 
limitation, compensation for total ais- 


or 


a case 


or 


posed of in this precipitous manner,” , ability ~ —_ for j period of oo 

‘ e , , , re € " one 
‘ . 4 ce Senator Walsh said at that time. “I | to exceed 400 weeks, and compensation 
Loan Gr oups Adv Is¢ d think the nominations had better go | for temporary partial disability shall be 


over. The gentlemen nominated may be 
all right; I have no information that 
leads me to believe that the appointment 
of any of them is not wise; but, on the 
other hand, we have’ no_ infermation 
whateevr concerning who they are, what 
their relationships or associations may 
be, and none of them have any reputa- 
tion, at least beyond the States from 


To Expand Soundly 





Spectacular Methods Said to Be 
Of Doubtful Value 





[Continued from Page 12.] 
may be handed out as the shareholders 
make their regular payments to the sec- | 
retary. The shareholders of many pro- 
gressive associations hold an annual ban- 
quet at which time reports of progress 
are read and inspirational addresses are 
delivered. Sometimes the annual meet- | 
ings are turned into social affairs and 
the interest and loyalty of the members 
is awakened as they become more thor- 


further information.” 


Nothing Discreditable Known 

Mr. McKellar took the same view and 
said that while knowing “nothing except 
what is creditable to the gentlemen who 
have been nominated,” he thought “the 
matter of power development is too im- 
portant and too vital for the nominees to 
be confirmed at this time.” 
| Because the Senate adjourned sine die 
| within a half hour thereafter, the nomi- 
/nations died and will have to be made | 
by President Hoover in any case, whether 
for a recess appointment or for submis- 
sion at the next regular session. 

Senator Couzens said orally July 
‘that he knows of no objections to the 
nominations and believes they would have 
been confirmed unanimously if more time 
had permitted a thorough inquiry into 
the appointments. 


The legal question as to whether the | 
President may make recess appointments 
to the Commission arises from the word- 
ing of the act which states that “the 
Commission shall be deemed to be reor- 
ganized upon such date as three of the| 
commissioners appointed as provided in| 
such section 1 have'taken office.” 


with the officers and directors. Success- 
ful friendly contests may be arranged 
between teams of directors or share- 
holders and, as a stimulus to the contest, 
inexpensive tokens or rewards are of- 
fered to the most successful solicitors 
or teams. 

Of course, legitimate newspaper ad- 
vertising is helpful and mention has been 
made heretofore in this bulletin of the 
advertising value of the abstract of the! 
annual statement required by law to be 
published and distributed. 

It is certain that a good, healthy, grow- 
ing association, and one in which the of- 
ficers, directors and shareholders take 


| 


92 
oo, 


be conducted along safe and conservative 
lines and in harmony with the laws of 
the State and the legitimate rulings of 
the supervising authority. 

It is imperative, however, that these 
efforts to interest others in the aims and 
ideals of the association must be digni- 
fied, carefully and honestly conducted 
and calculated to impress the prospective 
members with the stable character and 
well-deserved prestige of the association 
in question and associations as a class. 
For this reason, let us repeat, it is ad- 


Requires Advice of Senate 
The language in section 1 referred to} 
States that “a Commission is hereby | 
created and established, to be known as} 
the Federal Power Commission which 
shall be composed of five commissioners 
who shall be appointed by the President, | 
by and with the advice and consent of | 
the Senate.” | 
If Attorney General Mitchell rules 
formally that recess appointment may be 
/made in this case, Senate majority lead- 
ers expect the President to name all 
five commissioners before Congress re- 
convenes, when, of course, their names 

will be passed on by the Senate. 


under the absolute control of the officers, 
directors and members themselves. 
Professional promoters, with their bla- 
tant publicity, “trick” advertising, high- 
pressure methods, loose promises, cheap 
prizes, chance and lottery devices and 
other undesirable campaign features can 


which they come. We ought to have some | 


paid for a period of not exceeding 36u 
weeks. Injuries resulting in permanent 
partial disability are compensated: for in 
proportion to their seriousness, and for 
the periods of time as set: out’.in. the 
schedule of injuries in section 31. it 
is not possible to pay compensation vcom- 
mensurate with the loss to the injured 
; person or his dependents. A compen- 
sation law must uniformly affect all per- 
sons of a given class. Thus limited in 
|their desire to give expression to the 
compensation theory legislators found 
that the only feasible basis of payment 
is a certain percentage of the wage ioss 
over a reasonable period of time. There 
is, therefore, a class of permanent in- 
juries for which no compensation is pay- 
able. I refer to those which do not re- 


| sult in the loss or loss of use of a mem- 


ber, or in decreased earning power. 
There are many injuries of this kind. 
Total Disability 

The Commission has consistently held 
that an injured person is entitled to 
compensation during total disability in 
addition to compensation for the loss of 
a member, reasoning that in some in- 
stances the actual disability would con- 
tinue for a ionger time than that for 
which compensation would be paid for 
the permanent injury. This was far- 
reaching in its effect, meaning many 
thousands of dollars annually to injured 
workmen. This construction was affirmed 
by a recent decision of the North Caro+ 
lina Supreme Court. 

In one place our act provides that 
when an injury results in death com- 
pensation shall be paid to the depend- 
ents of the deceased for a period of 
350 weeks, and that in addition there 
shall be paid a burial allowance of not 
to exceed $200. In another section there 
is a provision for the payment of $600 
in a lump sum to the personal repre- 
sentative of the deceased. In yet an- 
other section it is stated that if the 
deceased left no dependents, there shall 
be paid to the personal representative 
the commuted value of compensation for 


| 350 weeks, less the burial eXpenses, pay- 


ment to be made in a lump sum. These 
conflicting provisions raised two very im® 
portant questions: First, where the de- 
ceased left dependents, to whom should 
compensation be paid, and in what 
amount? Second, where there were no 





dependents, should compensation be paid 


1916. The title and right of possession | debt; or, thirdly, there must be a comdn- | — ~ 7 : = = oe tavouaes es ‘ to the persoral representative and, if so, 
remained in it until the transaction was tional promise to pay the debt, and evi- pe icity ne wee lige tat an associ- Forei n Exchan e how much? The Commission held that 
closed. Consequently unconditional lia- dence that the condition has been per- AOE CBN OUUG Wy ae CATS. g g the amount o° compensation payable in 
bility of vendee for the purchase price formed. [Italics supplied. } : Banks, at one time, were persuaded to either event should be based upon the 
was not created in that year.” (Citing Mitchell’s Claim, L. R. 6, ch, undertake these overpowering, persuas- New York, July 23.—The Federal Re- | average earnings of the deceased, but 

The case would therefore seem to be ive campaigns to build up their savings) ..ive Bank of New York <eday certified |in no case to exceed $6,000, and that 
substantially different from the one at departments. In nearly every case the) to the Secretary of the Treasury the | where there vere dependents, compensa- 


bar. Here the liability of the vendee | 
for the purchase price was unconditional, 
the performance of this unconditional | 
obligation was abundantly secured, and 
it was created in 1921. And, further- 
more, in 1921, actual possession of the 
property sold was delivered to the vendee, 


|'who was at the, same time vested with 


substantially all the rights and powers 
incident to ownership. 
Affirmed. 





Rates on Money in Markets 


Of World Found to Be Easy 


[Continued from Page 12.] 


granted with caution, although money is 
plentiful; provincial collections are dif- 
ficult. 

China.—Dealers have been obliged to 
increase retail selling prices by 50 per 
cent in order to care for the drop in 
exchange and the higher import duties, 
caused by the collection of customs duty 
in gold units. Recently, it required over 
four silver dollars to purchase one gold 
dollar. 

Egypt.—Collections are slow and 
wholesalers and retailers are finding it 
more difficult to meet their obligations. 
Importers are said to be curtailing their 
credit facilities except when necessary in 
effecting the settlement of old accounts. 
Competition is reported to be unusually 
keen; money is scarce. 

Union of South Africa.—Credit con- 
tinues to be restricted and collections 
irregular, according to a cable dispatch 
dated July 2, from Johannesburg. Gen- 
eral business is still dull, but slightly 
Wholesale and retail 
sales are retarded. 











final results were a disappointment and 
|the strenuous and expensive effort left | 


| The first requisites of increased busi- 








following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of sec 









a whole brood \of annoying incidents in| tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
‘its wake. with the conversion of foreign currency 
| for the purpose of the assessment and 


collection of duties upon merchandise im- 


a . . 

10 et nt BE =) NSS are public confidence and the esteem ported into the United States, we have 
| | | of the people of the community. A strong,! ascertained and hereby certify to you 
| well-managed, conservative association| that the buying rates in the New York 
9 ® | begets confidence and esteem as a nat-| market at noon today for cable transfers 
| ural consequence. Therefore, before plac- a, el the foreign currencies are as 
ing the association in the limelight of | SP°W? P&tow: July 23 
8 ee ee ee 8 (new business expansion and thereby ex- A ‘a (sehill 14 1099 
| | . posing it to the pitiless, searcWing rays! AUStMa Csenilling) eee 
| | + . ; tat Belgium (belga) 3.9813 
| | | | | of publicity, see to it that, whether the Bilcasia. (ier) 7200 
7} ] ye i” paeny F association be large or small, its con-| (zechoslovakia (krone) 2.9654 
| | { Otter Lasting Cities dition is sound and its practices con-| Denmark (krone) 26.7958 
‘ | servative and well considered. England (pound) .. 486.6150 486.6718 

— aomepeeee aoe es i a ae 1 Wits o Kit: re 
| | | | The policies of the Department are de- _ land ee) oat. oe 
23 . . 5 _ : : | rance ranc) “ain Ode ‘ 7000 
| ‘ | | | signed properly to fit associations to at- | Germany (reichsitark) 23.8892 23.8868 
<i i es s | tract the thrifty and home-loving POO"! Greece (drachms) 1.2962 1.2960 
| | | ple who, when they decide to save, wish Hungary (pengo) ..... 17.5290 17.5233 
| to place their funds where absolute! Italy (lira) ; 5.2391 5.2392 
fa cee ee oe EE) a safety, fair profits and satisfactory avail-| Netherlands (guilder) 40.2449 40.2454 
| | | | | ability are prime factors. Norway (krone) ...... 26.7951 26.7950 
| { | | | An association where appraisals are| Poland (zloty) ........ 11.2120 11.2116 
New York City made on a careful basis; where the di- | ge Ceoense) — e 
matasa wantin Alvacke whaene “| eres umania Rn a hana .595! 5956 
meerees zesty Sirsets where the officers | Spain (peseta) ,....... 11.4050 11.4585 
and employes are properly bonded; where} gweden (krona) ..._.. 26.8929 26.8922 











there is a substantial contingent fund;| switzerland (franc) 19,4299 19.4398 

where the charges to the borrower and! Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7714 1.7722 

the returns to the investor are both rea- | Hong Kong (dollar) 31.1428 31.1571 

| sonable; and one that is carefully ex- | China (Shanghai tael) 36.8571 36,9553 

| | amined by the auditing committee China (Mexican dollar) 26.6562 26.6875 

| well as the State cnaielnes, will be sale a ioe dollar) a oars 

ot isa ie ae 8 object of pride and attachment to Japan (yen) “*""" 49.8600 49.3625 

all its sharenolders that the business will! Singapore (dollar) 55.9375 65.9375 

. es “, ” ‘grow surely and steadily without the! Canada (dollar) 100.1378 100.1401 

The ea of at oser loans of periodical raucous “blare of trumpets”| Cuba: (peso) 99.9112 99.9112 

reporting member banks from the | made use of by institutions of different | Mexico (peso) ........ 47,0325 47.0625 

peak in November, 1929, to June type. | Argentina (peso, gold) 82.4741 
2 92 ae toner : : 4 ; , raz ilreis si ).86 

2, 1900, Je shown in the above (The foregoing appeared in the Brasil ane ) 10.8666 

c ae ic appears in the Fed- July issue of the building and loan | Uruguay (peso) ...... 2 86.0762 

eral Reserve Bulletin, made pub- bulletin issued by the State of | Colombia (peso) ...... 96.5300 96.5300 

lic July 24. Illinois.) ' Bar silver o..sssascece ercesses 94,6250 


tion should be paid 
personal rer seutative was not entitled 
to compensati : except where there was 
no one dependent upon the deceased for 
; support, Our supreme court has uphelg 
this construction. 

Many other important questions have 
arisen, a discussion of which might be 
of interest to you, but I have about cons 
sumed the time alloted to me. I shall 
merely advert to a few of them for the 
| purpose of encouraging the round table 
| discussion. Is injury inflicted in an as+ 
sault compensable? What about the age 
gravation or acceleration of a pre-exist 
jing disease? Is one of the members of 
|a copartnership entitled to compensation 
if injured while engaged in the busines? 
of the firm? Is an official of a corpora- 
tion an employe? Are injuries sustained 
! while going to or returning from oy 
lor during lunch hour, compensable 
| What about injuries arising out of sport’ 
{ive conduct. commonly referred to af 
“horse play?” What about injuries re 
ceived while in a state of intoxication? 
| What about an injury due to the viola- 
tion of a rule or regulation adopted by 
|the employer? What is a casual em: 
|ploye? What are the rights of the in. 
| jured person where some one other than 
| the employer is responsible for the acci- 
dent? What is the status of a laborer 
whose contract of employment makes of 
|him an independent contractor?) Who 
i shall be liable for compensation to one 
injured while in the joint service of two 
or more employers? When is it advi8- 
lable to direct payment of compensation 
| to the injured person in a lump sum? 
(The foregoing is the full text of _ 
| an.address delivered July 23 befare 

the Public Welfare Institute at~ 

Chapel Hill, N. C.) 


to them; that the 
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Progress towards Uniformity 


in State Laws 


A A A 


Commissioner for Minnesota Discusses Work of 
National Conference in Promoting Commercial 
Legislation and Failure to Solve Divorce 


By DONALD E. BRIDGMAN 


Commissioner for Promotion of Uniformity of Legislation in United States 
State of Minnesota; Representative of State of Minnesota, ; 
National Conference on Uniform State Laws 


N THE FRAMEWORK of the 
Government of the United States, 
contained in the United States Con- 

stitution, there was one important omis- 
sion. There was no machinery for pro- 
viding uniform laws in the different 
States. 

Time has shown that such uniformity 
of law is essential in many subjects if 
our trade and commerce are to func- 
tion properly, and our system of gov- 
ernment by States is to work out satis- 
factorily. 
voluntary action, set up the organiza- 
tion to fill this omission and attain the 
desired uniformity of State law. 


Uniform laws, like a uniform lan- 
guage, help greatly to bind the country 
together and make easier the dealings 
between the people in different parts. 


A 


In matters where the United States 
Constitution gives the Federal Govern- 
ment power to act, Congress, by pass- 
ing laws governing the entire country, 
necessarily provides a uniform law. 
But most laws are State laws; and 
there is a_strong tendency for State 
legislatures to drift apart and create 
diversity of law. 


In the absence of standard or model 
acts on various subjects which the leg- 
islatures can adopt, they will almost 
necessarily pass different laws on the 
same subject in the different States. 

Diversity of law between States is 
desirable in some instances, such as 
proper experimenting by individual 
States in trying out new legislative 
ideas, or moulding the law to fit local 
conditions. But in a great many mat- 
ters uniformity of State law is highly 
desirable, and indeed essential, if we 
are to be a strong, united Nation and 
if trade, travel and other relations be- 
tween the different parts of the coun- 
try are to be facilitated. 


A 


The natural growth of diversity in 
the laws of the various States in the 
nineteenth century was developing to 
be a serious handicap to the trade and 
commerce of the country and undesir- 
able in other ways. It was felt that 
there should he an organization in 
which the States would all be repre- 
sented, to consider subjects where uni- 
formity of law was desirable and frame 
uniform or standard acts for the States 
to adopt, and that this would promote 
uniformity of State laws. 


As a result, in 1890, the American 
Bar Association passed a_ resolution 
recommending that each State pass a 
law for the appointment of commis- 
sioners to confer with commissioners 


wl 


Futility of Force 
to Bring Peace 


to World By 


C. A. Sorensen 


Attorney General, 
State of Nebraska 


QNE DECLARATION of Independ- 

ence will not last a nation forever. 

We need many of them at many dif- 
ferent times about many different 
things. Each generation must have its 
own Jefferson, Franklin, and Wash- 
ington. 

Washington was jealous of our inde- 
pendence. His advice against entan- 
gling alliances is still good. 

_ The United States should cooperate 
in all movements for world peace. I 
do not favor a policy of isolation for 
our country; but, on the other hand, I 
do not want our country, in the alleged 
name of humanity or peace, to become 
a party to any formal or psychological 
alliance of European and Asiatic na- 
tions which will in any way obligate 
us to participate in their wars. 

We have had enough war to last for 
a while. The next time we get an in- 
vitation to mix in, let us think twice 
and then some. And do not doubt for 
a moment but what Uncle Sam will be 
invited. 

France and Italy now are making 
faces at each other. If they come to 
blows a great appeal will be made to 
us in the name of democracy to help 
one side or the other. 

_But why should we? What particular 
difference does it make to us whether 
France or Italy dominates Europe? 

One of these days, also, we will be 
urge@ in the name of religion to fight 
Russia. We will be told harrowing 
stories of the tearing down of churches 
and the imprisonment of priests and 
preachers. 

Shall we then send our boys across 
the ocean to put religion into the Rus- 
sians at the point of a gun? I hope 
not. Let the Russians attend to their 
affairs and let us attend to ours. 

Let us not commit ourselves to the 
impossible task of making the world 
democratic and religious_by force. It 
cannot be done, and if we try we may 
lose our independence and greatness as 
a nation in the effort. 





=e 


The States have, by their 


from other States on the subject of uni- 
formity in the laws of the States. New 
York was the first State to pass such a 
law, and provide State commissioners 
to promote uniformity. 

In 1892 the first national conference 
of commissioners on uniform State 
laws was held, at which nine States 
were represented. An annual meeting 
has been held.in each year since then, 
the number of States represented in- 
creasing; and since 1912 all the States, 
territories and insular possessions have 
been officially represented. 


Minnesota, in 1911, passed the act 
creating the State board of commission- 
ers for the promotion of uniformity of 
legislation in the United States. The 
commissioners are appointed by the 
joint action of the governor, the attor- 
ney general and the chief justice of 
the supreme court. 

The duties of the commissioners are 
first to attend the annual meetings of 
the national conference on uniform 
State laws and participate with the 
commissioners of other States in fram- 
ing uniform acts in subjects where uni- 
formity seems desirable, to be recom- 
mended to the States for adoption, and 
second, to present the uniform acts 
thus framed to the Minnesota legisla- 
ture for adoption. 


A 


The commissioners receive no com- 
pensation for their services. There is 
a small State appropriation to cover 
expenses, and to provide Minnesota’s 
contribution to the expenses of the na- 
tional conference. 

_ The national conference of commis- 
sioners on uniform State laws, whose 
work is to prepare the uniform acts 
recommended for passage by the States, 
meets annually at the same place as the 
American Bar Association and during 
the preceding week, and its proceed- 
ings are reported in an annual volume. 
In 1929 it met in Memphis, in 1928 in 
Seattle, in 1927 in Buffalo, in 1923 in 
Minneapolis. 

It is an organization legislative in 
character in which each State is rep- 
resented by three commissioners. It 
has standing and special committees. 

When a subject for a uniform act is 
taken up, the first step is to give care- 
ful attention to whether it is a proper 
subject for uniform legislation. The 
matter is referred to a standing com- 
mittee for that purpose. 

If, after that committee reports, the 
conference decides to draft a uniform 
act on the subject, the work is under- 
taken by a special committee, which 
engages the best special talent in the 
country to prepare a tentative draft of 
a model act. This tentative draft is 
reported to the conference at its an- 
nual meeting, and after extended dis- 
cussion, is referred back to the commit- 
tee for further consideration. 
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After sevegal years’ work by the 
committee, expert draftsman and con- 
ference, the act in its final form is ap- 
proved by the conference as a uniform 
act and recommended by it to the State 
legislatures for adoption. The uniform 
acts also have the approval of the 
American Bar Association and have the 
reputation of a high standard of excel- 
lence. 

There are three special advantages 
in the uniform acts: 

1. They furnish well-drafted models 
on important subjects, providing good 
laws for the States to adopt. The ex- 
perience of men familiar with the laws 
of all the States is utilized to frame 
the best possible law. 

2. They furnish the advantages of 
uniformity of law in the States which 
could be secured in no other way. 

3. They save the States from Federal 
encroachments by providing to the peo- 
ple the benefit of uniform laws without 
the need of having the Federal Govern- 
ment step in and extend its activities, 
correspondingly reducing those of the 
States. 

The best proof of the excellence and 
desirability of the uniform acts is that 
no State which has passed such an act 
has repealed it. Experience with the 
acts has been satisfactory. 
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The national conference has put out 
forty-four uniform acts in all, of which 
Minnesota has passed ten, and has 
statutes embodying the substance of 
Six or eight more. Most of the uniform 
acts passed in Minnesota relate to com- 
mercial law; and this has been the field 
in which the uniform acts have been 
most successful and most generally 
adopted. 

The negotiable instruments act, cov- 
ering the law of checks, notes and 
drafts, was adopted in Minnesota in 
1913 and has been passed in every 
State in the Union. Minnesota als has 
the warehouse receipts act, passed in 
1913, bills of lading act passed in 1917, 
and sales act passed in 1917, which 
have all been adopted in most of the 
States, including all of the important 
commercial States. 

Other uniform commercial acts: in 
force in Minnesota include the part- 
nership act passed in 1921, 4imited 
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Benefit to Employer 


from Workmen’s Compensation Law 
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Provisions Restrict Liabilities, Says 


Illinois Administrator, Advising Study of Duties Under Act 
By CLARENCE S. PIGGOTT 


Chairman, Industrial Commission, State of Illinois 


ILE THE GREAT objective of 

workmen’s compensation is to 

bring immediate and tangible 
relief to the injured workman by re- 
quiring the employer to provide neces- 
sary medical, surgical and hospital 
care and the payment of money in 
weekly installments during the period 
of disability, together with further pay- 
ments in case of permanent disability 
or death, nevertheless there are dis- 
tinct advantages inuring to the benefit 
of the employer. 

First of all, is the obliteration of the 
costly and interminable suit for dam- 
ages by an injured employe, with the 
possibility of a verdict excessive and 
exorbitant. . 

Second, the cost of paying compensa- 
tion is added to production cost at but 
a slight increase in the charge to the 
consumer. 

Third, the injured workman is re- 
turned to the ranks of industry in the 
shortest possible time and, even though 
completely and permanently disabled, 
is never left a burden upon society. 

Fourth, a friendly and cooperative 
spirit between the, employer and the 
employe is promoted because the bene- 
fits and amounts provided by the com- 
pensation law are as near aS may be 
mathematically fixed and there is ordi- 
narily little ground for dispute. 


While the total amount of compensa- ° 


tion paid to injured employes or their 
dependents in recent years reaches a 
rather startling figure, the benefits de- 
rived by them under the workmen’s 
compensation act are incalculable. No 
doubt safety-first education and the 
further safeguarding of machinery will 
OT —_ = — 


partnership act passed in 1919, and 
fraudulent conveyance act passed in 
1921. 

Although much has been said about 
the divorce evil and the need of uni- 
form divorce laws, yet in practice it 
has not been possible to secure uniform 
legislation on that subject. One of the 
first uniform acts put out by the na- 
tional conference was a uniform di- 
vorce law, but it has been passed in 
only three States in nearly thirty years. 
The difference in public sentiment in 
the States is so great as to what should 
be the grounds for divorce, that a uni- 
form law seems impossible. 

The national conference is now work- 
ing on anew uniform divorce act relat- 
ing only to what will give the court of 
a State jurisdiction to grant a divorce, 
and when divorce decrees of other 
States will be recognized. It is hoped 
in this way to secure general passage 
of the act and remedy the evil of mi- 
gratory divorces, while not attempting 
to make uniform the grounds of divorce 
in the various States. 

Another type of uniform act has been 
passed in Minnesota in recent years. 
In 1927, the uniform highway traffic act 
and in 1929 the uniform air licensing 
act and uniform aeronautics act were 
passed. Under present conditions it is 
important that the States have uniform 
laws on the rules of the road governing 


automobiles and have a uniform law of 


the air. , 

Several uniform acts will be before 
the Minnesota legislature for adoption 
at the 1931 session next Winter, which 
are already the law in a large number 
of the States, including nearly all of 
the larger and more important com- 
mercial States. 


show in future years a relative reduc- 
tion in the number of industrial acci- 
dents, even though increasing numbers 
of people are engaged in our industries. 

There are certain provisions of the 
workmen’s compensation act with 
which every employer should be famil- 
iar. For instance, it is his duty to fur- 
nish necessary first aid, medical, surgi- 
cal and hospital services. 


The larger factories and industrial 
plants usually have a first-aid station. 
The small employer cannot afford these 
facilities; therefore it is important, al- 
most imperative, in fact, that informa- 
tion be at hand as to where a good 
surgeon will be available at the earliest 
moment following an injury. 

The employer should also be familiar 
with the requirements concerning no- 
tice to him of the occurrence of an ac- 
cidental injury, the time within which 
claim for compensation must be made 
and what constitutes notice of a claim. 

Notice of an accident must be given 
by the employe to the employer within 
thirty days from the time of its occur- 
rence, except in hernia cases, where 
notice within fifteen days is required. 
Notice may be given either orally or in 
writing. 

The notice should give the approxi- 
mate date and place of the accident, 
but inaccuracy is not necessarily a bar 
to proceedings of arbitration. Claim 
for compensation must be made upon 
the employer within six months of the 
injury. In cases of mental incapacity 
these limitations do not run until a 
guardian or conservator has been ap- 
pointed. 

Application for the adjustment of a 
claim must be filed within a year after 
the accident, or if any compensation 
has been paid, within a year of the date 
of the last payment. 

The employer should have, also, some 
knowledge concerning the basis of pay- 
ments of compensation. In temporary 
total disability cases, the compensation 
rate is a percentage of the average 
weekly earnings between certain limits 
and compensation continues for the 
length of the disability. Unless the dis- 
ability continues for more than thirty 
days no amount is payable for the first 
week. 

An injured employe with no children 
under sixteen years of age is entitled to 
fifty per cent of his average weekly 
earnings provided the amount is_ be- 
tween the limits of seven dollars and 
fifty cents and fifteen dollars. For an 
employe with two children under six- 
teen years of age the weekly compensa- 
tion rate is, sixty per cent of his aver- 
age wages, provided the amount is be- 
tween the limits of twelve dollars and 
sixteen dollars. If the amount is not 
within the limits, the nearest limit ap- 
plies. 

For certain specified injuries the law 
provides a definite number of weeks’ 
compensation at the rate which applies 
in temporary total disability. 

Most accident cases are settled by 
agreement between the parties, but no 
agreement is legally binding which is 
not in accord with the provisions of the 
act. When disputes arise they may be 
brought before the industrial commis- 
sion for adjudication. If either party 
is dissatisfied with the award he may, 
within fifteen days of the receipt of a 
copy of the award, file a petition for 
review. 

Inasmuch as the employer is not lia- 
ble for every kind of accident but only 
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nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each velume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Need of Education for Adults 


to Keep up with Times + + 


Changes in Occupational Methods, Contacts of 
Immigrant with New Environment and Scien- 
tific Advance Impose Obligation to Study 


By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


Federal Commissioner of Education 


MONG the first efforts to offer edu- 

cational opportunities to adults 

were those involved in securing 
enough trained workers of industrial 
and office type to meet the needs of a 
society which was changing with great 
rapidity from a simple agricultural 
condition to a highly complex indus- 
trial state. Z 

Many adults—both those who had 
the usual amount of formal schooling 
and those whose early opportunities in 
formal education had been scant— 
flocked to evening high schools main- 
tained by private agencies or by asso- 
ciations organized primarily for reli- 
gious purposes or to the public evening 
high schools as these were organized. 
The motive in all of these cases was 
greater earning capacity resulting from 
vocational improvement. 

The interest of these students was 
aroused. Doubtless the organization of 
correspondence schools and the strenu- 
ous efforts made by some of these to 
sell their courses has assisted in stir- 
ring ambition. The advertising pages 
of the*magazines which reach the aver- 
age worker reveal this clearly. 
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Unfortunately there are no statisti- 
cal studies revealing the number of in- 
dividuals who complete these courses 
and the success with which they meet 
after they have completed them. It is 
a notorious fact, however, that a small 
percentage of those who undertake this 
home study work ever actually com- 
plete the full course, due to lack of 
sustained interest, outside pressures 
and other reasons not fully known. 

There are good social reasons, how- 
ever, for keeping this vocational mo- 
tive to the fore. Chief of these is that 
science and invention are constantly 
revolutionizing not only methods of 
manufacture and devices for the distri- 
bution of products but also for han- 
dling and recording the business trans 
gressions involved. 

Even if it were possible today to pre- 
dict the number of workers required in 
each field of business and industrial 
life and adequately to train them in 
youth, fundamental vocational adjust- 
ments during their adult period will be 
necessary. Consequently there will al- 
ways be a place for the evening adult 
school and for home study work minis- 
tering primarily to vocational training. 
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A second field for the adult school 
grew also out of our industrialized so- 
ciety. That modern machinery is no 
respecter of employes did not make 
itself evident to the ordinary layman 
until after the great war. But the 
maiming of millions of men in the 
World War brought to the attention of 
every civilized government the impor- 
tance of rehabilitating and reeducating 
men whose injuries unfitted them to go 
on with the vocation which they had 
chosen in youth. ; 

The various States, aided and encour- 
aged by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, report in 1928 more 
than three thousand persons rehabili- 
tated. The majority of them had only 
elementary education and a very large 
percentage of them .were_ between 
twenty-one and forty years of age. 

In spite of the inroads made by the 
war and by disease more than half of 
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for those which arise out of and in the 
course of employment, he should have 
some knowledge as to which classes of 
accidents are compensable and which 
ones are not, according to the rulings 
of our courts. 

The employer should be acquainted 
with the provisions regarding report- 
ing of accidents by him to the proper 
authorities. The act provides that 
every industrial injury involving the 
payment of compensation must be re- 
ported to the industrial commission be- 
tween the fifteenth and the twenty-fifth 
of each month. 

Fatal cases are to be reported im-. 
mediately. When an employer carries 
insurance, as most of them do, his in- 
surance carrier submits the necessary 
reports. 

There are certain provisions in re- 
gard to workmen's compensation insur- 
ance with which the employer should 
take particular care to be familiar. 

First, he should know that the work- 
men’s compensation act makes it man- 
datory for him to guarantee his liabil- 
ity for the payment of compensation. 

Second, he should know that insur- 
ance of his risk does not relieve him of 
liability in case the insurance company 
becomes insolvent. 

Finally, it- is important for him to 
know that an employer is liable to pay 
compensation not only to his immedi- 
ate employes, but also to the employes 
of any contractor of subcontractor 
whom he engages directly or indirectly 
to do any work covered by the provi- 
sions of subsections 1 and 2 of section 
3 of the workmen’s compensation act, 
namely, the erection, maintaining, re- 
moving, remodeling, altering or demol- 
ishing of any structure, or construc- 
tion, excavating or electrical work. 


the group reported required rehabilita- 
tion because of accidents due to em- 
ployment. Unless power machinery be- 
comes entirely automatic, it may be ex- 
pected that this work will always be 
an important @lement in adult educa- 
tion. 

A motive of a different kind actuat- 
ing adult study is to be found in those 
classes consisting of recent immigrants. 
These men and women are engaged in 
acquiring a new language in part for 
vocational reasons but in even greater 
part that they may converse with and 
understand the citizens of the republic 
to which~#hey have come and that they 
may acquire sufficient knowledge of its 
history and government to enable them 
to become citizens. 
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The close study of American history 
and institutions will reveal very seri- 
ous social and political changes occur- 
ring within the course of even one gen- 
eration. If one will span a century and 
a half of our national history he will 
discover that we have changed from a 
virtually self-sufficient agricultural 
people to a great manufacturing Nation 
offering both goods and credit facilities 
to the rest of the world and involving 
us in international situations of great 
difficulty and danger. 


If we are to remain a self-governing 
people and solve these problems cor- 
rectly, the educational level of the 
average citizen must be increased in 
proportion to these new responsibil- 
ities. 

The fourth field for adult education 
is education for enrichment of life. 
After all, education is its own reward. 
It is an admirable method for uSing a 
part of the leisure which individuals 
now enjoy and it furnishes opportunity 
to make life worth while as it can be 
enriched in no other way _ except 
through personal contact with great 
teachers in advanced study. : 


In many of our magazines today will 
be found an advertisement of no less 
an institution than Columbia Univer- 
sity. “How much education will sat- 
isfy you?” asks this advertisement. 
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By reading the page you discover 
that it is possible for you to get not 
only those courses which are likely to 
increase your earning ability such as 
accounting, banking, magazine writing 
and pergennel administration, and such 
courses as will help you discharge your 
civic responsibilities such as American 
history and government, European his- 
tory and sociology, but you can obtain 
also courses in foreign languages, as- 
tronomy, botany and chemistry, and 
other sciences, in the drama, harmony, 
literature, including Biblical literature 
and philosophy. 
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Perilous Napping 
at ‘Wheel of | 


Automobile 


y 
Robbins B. Stoeckel 
Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, 
State of Connecticut 


‘THE MOVEMENT of an automobile 
is conducive to *slumber with some 
people. 

It has happened frequently that per 
sons otherwise alert will drop off an 
instant after driving a car too long. 
Each operator ought to consider this 
particular danger, and remember that 
he has a limit of endurance, even if 
the machine. has not. 

Serious accidents occur again and 
again because of a momentary dozing 
off or lack of attention caused by 
drowsiness. It is a good rule for the 
driver to measure his capacity care- 
fully, and at the first indication of 
fatigue or weariness to stop operation 
and rest or let some one who is wide 
awake operate the car. 

Traffic managers of trucking con- 
cerns should be sure that their sched- 
ules will not overtax the drivers on 
long runs. Every such manager ought 
to be sure that each operator is not 
overtired, and has endurance for long 
runs which may be assigned to him. 

If there is a helper, this assistant 
should be as good a driver as the first, 
so that they can relieve each other and 
neither be overfatigued and liable to go 
to sleep while driving. 

It takes strength and endurance to 
drive a big truck. The custom now is 
to route much of the truck traffic 
through at night, as there is less con- 
fusion in traffic and more miles can be 
covered. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
everyone to sleep at night, whether or 
not the person has slept in the preced- 
ing daylight hours. There is always a 
chance of dropping off for the fraction 
of a second whicr will cause the 
damage. 

The driver shoul@ remember that if 
he falls asleep at the wheel he may 
never wake up. 
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